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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1955 


Hovusre oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Sitka, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a. m., in the 
Federal Building, Hon. Gracie Pfost presiding, 

Mrs. Prost. The Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
will now come to order. 

We have 2% hours at our disposal this morning. 

I would like in opening the meeting to introduce to you the subcom- 
mittee members present. On my left. is Congressman Utt, of Cali- 
fornia, next is Judge Chenoweth, of Colorado, then your own Dele- 
gate, Bob Bartlett. To his right is Congressman Sisk, of California. 

Traveling with us are three very able staff members. Here behind 
us is Dr. John Taylor, consultant for our subcommittee, and to my 
left at the end of the table is Sid McFarland, who is our full committee 
engineering consultant, and our very able reporter is Karl Veley 

We also have with us Colonel Libby who is keeping us on schedule. 

We have now spent three most enjoyable and constructive weeks in 
the Territory of Alaska. But this committee has had little time to 
relax, to go sightseeing, or to otherwise participate in the pleasant social 
functions here. We have spent 67% hours in actual hearings. We 
have heard from 182 people, and we expect to increase that somewhat 
today. We are told, however, that we must be finished by 12 noon. 

Our able chairman, Mr. Leo O’Brien, found it necessary to leave 
from Juneau to return to his home in Albany, N. Y., last week. We 
are sorry because Mr. O’Brien is an Alaska enthusiast, and you can 
depend that he will be selling Alaska legislation to eastern Members 
of Congress when we all return to the session next January. 

This group, as you know, is a two-party group. We have 2 Repub- 
licans and 2 Democrats at this time with us. However, in committee 
work we do not indulge in party politics. We have a common desire 
to search into your problems, and we will assume a nonpartisan 
approach in attempting to solve them. 

Yesterday afternoon we viewed the site of the new pulp mill which, 
I understand, is a very fervent hope of this community. We, along 
with you, certainly hope that you will be able to induce that industry 
to locate in your community. 

I understand too, that hydro projects are something that are vital to 
this area. I might add that they are most important in my own 
State of Idaho. We have that great, deep Hells Canyon gorge on the 
Snake River, which I have been trying to get authorized since my 
election to Congress 3 years ago, so that we may develop our natural 
resources in Idaho. 
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We committee members were particularly impressed with the 
historic values we found here in Sitka. I presume many of you have 
come to accept them as a matter of course, but to those of us coming 
from States like Idaho, California, and Colorado, we are thrilled with 
the old Russian Church, Totem Pole Park, and the other historic sites 
in the first capital of Alaska. This morning I climbed the steps to 
the site of the original Baranoff castle. The view from there was 
breathtaking. 

We have had, of course, brought quite forcibly to our attention the 
problem of the fishing industry, and we certainly hope that out of 
these hearings may come a solution which will eventually restore it to 
normal. 

We have until 12 o’clock this morning. There are at least seven 
witnesses, and that means we must adhere to the committee procedure 
used in Washington, D. C., that of limiting oral testimony, then allow- 
ing time for questioning. We of the committee so far have taken more 
than our share of time, yet there are so many new problems arising we 
always feel the need for 3 to 4 times the amount of time we find at our 
disposal. 

| have here a letter from Chairman O’Brien, in which he recommends 


that witnesses limit their oral remarks to not exceed 10 minutes, with . 


the understanding that they shall file their full statements with the 
committee. Those who are unable to appear personally will have 
approximately 30 days in which to file their statements. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. William Knight. He 
will testify on statehood. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. KNIGHT, REPRESENTING THE 
SITKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SITKA, ALASKA 


Mr. Knicur. Madam Chairman, I don’t wish to testify at this time, 
but I would like to present this brief on bebalf of the chamber of 
commerce as it affects statehood. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Knight. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 

Sirka, ALasKa, October 1, 1958. 
To the Members of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee: 

As the duly appointed representative of the Sitka Chamber of Commerce it 
is my privilege to submit for your consideration this brief on the subject of state- 
hood for Alaska. 

With humility, the citizens of this community add their plea to that of many 
thousands of Alaskans for the privilege of self-government. 

With earnest sincerity we urge your committee to support statehood for Alaska 
in the Congress of the United States. 

With pride, we offer the Great North Star, symbol of our vast Territory with 
her unlimited resources, as the 49th star in the flag of the United States of 
America. 

Respectfully submitted. < 

Wiiuiam W. Knicut, _ 
For the Sitka Chamber of Commerce). 


To recount in detail the many reasons why we, in Sitka, seek statehood for 
Alaska would undoubtedly be a useless reiteration of the many arguments already 
submitted to your committee. As briefly as possible, then, the reasons why we 
favor statehood for Alaska are as follows: 

First, the citizens of Sitka, like those of all Alaskan communities, resent a form 
of government which, literally, amounts to taxation without representation. 
We are, we feel, very good citizens of the United States. We pay the same 
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Federal taxes as do the citizens of the 48 States. In spite of our financial support, 
our patriotism, and our loyalty, however, we remain second-class citizens of the 
Nation we support. We are granted no voice in our Government save the muted 
voice of our Delegate, who may not vote on questions which so vitally concern 
Alaska and Alaskans. 

Second, the two greatest natural resources of the Sitka area are timber and 
Pacific salmon. At the present time development of our timber is still in the 
talking stage. Through the years our community has depended to a large extent 
on fishing. Under Federal control the Pacific salmon is rapidly disappearing 
from our waters, and the economic stability of all of southeastern Alaska is 
threatened. We vehemently protest continued long-range control of our re- 
sources, as well as the absentee ownership of the canned-salmon industry. 

Third, law enforcement under the United States commissioner-deputy marshal 
system of the Federal Government has been deficient in the Sitka area. Protec- 
tion of life and property would be delegated to our State government were we 
granted statehood, and would undoubtedly prove to be a great deal more satis- 
factory as well as efficient. 

Fourth, the development and progress of the Territory is, for physical reasons, 
necessarily dependent upon transportation. Primarily, our present system of 
transportation has been the responsibility of the Federal Government. Federal 
control has resulted in obstacles which impede commerce, increase the cost of 
living and work untold hardships on the residents of the Territory. 

Fifth, statehood would resolve once and for all the problem of native land 
claims, and our native people would take their rightful place in society on a basis 
of equality—removed from the wardship of the Federal Government. 

Mrs. Prost. You do not wish to make any remarks? 

Mr. Kniaur. Not at this time, except to say that I am for statehood 
100 percent. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. I might add that during our entire trip 
from Fairbanks to Nome, Cordova to Anchorage, Seward, Kodiak, 
and through that entire area until we arrive in Juneau we had heard 
only one witness who objected to statehood. But over in Juneau 
we did find a few people who were against statehood, particularly 
immediate statehood. 

Are there any questions of the committee members? 

Mr. Barriert. Does this statement which you have submitted, 
Mr. Knight, endorse eventual statehood or immediate statehood for 
Alaska? 

Mr. Knicut. In my opinion, Mr. Bartlett, immediate statehood. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Knight, I have not had an opportunity, of course, 
to read your statement, but do you feel, Mr. Knight, that the Terri- 
tory of Alaska is financially and economically prepared for statehood? 

Mr. Knicut. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sisx. Do you feel that the people of the Territory of Alaska 
are prepared immediately to vote additional taxes above and beyond 
that of which they are now paying? 

Mr. Kniaur. I do. 

Mr. Sisk. In view of the np that this has come up before—the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska passed a law taxing property in 
1949. Of course, a court procedure followed. But imme sdiate ‘ly upon 
learning apparently that was going to be held constitutional, the 
legislature in 1953 repealed that property tax law before it ever had 
an opportunity to work. Why do you think that was done? 

Mr. Kniaur. I cannot answer that. I am not acquainted with 
that particular legislation. 

Mr. Sisk. I think that is all, Madam Chairman. 
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Mrs. Prost. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowernu. No questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. I have no questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tay tor. Just one question. Mr. Knight, what portion or 
percentage of the adult voting population in Sitka would join you in 
this statement? 

Mr. Kniaur. I think the majority here is about 3 to 1 in favor of 
statehood. 

Mr. Taytor. Are those who would be opposed to statehood per- 
manent residents of Sitka or are they people who have interests here 
but live outside a goodly portion of the time? 

Mr. Knieut. That is true; they live outside. 

Mr. Bartuterr. One further question, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrietr. You make this statement on behalf of the Sitka 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Knicur. Correct. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Are you a businessman in the community? 

Mr. Knieut. I am. 

Mr. Bartietr. What is your business? 

Mr. Knicur. Sitka Men’s Store, men’s clothing. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mr. Knight. 

Mr. Knieur. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Charles Kidd will testify on schools, I believe. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. KIDD, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SITKA, ALASKA 


Mr. Kipp. I have a short brief here, too, and also I made some 
ane. 

; [rs. Prost. You would like your statement placed in the record in 
full? 

Mr. Kipp. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Prost. Is there objection to Mr. Kidd’s statement being 
placed in the record? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Sirka, AuasKa, September 27, 1956. 


To: Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular 

Affairs, Congress of the United States. 

From: Sitka Chamber of Commerce, Sitka, Alaska. 
Subject: Sitka Public Schools. 

The administrators for the Sitka public schools are faced with two major 
problems, both of which are of an interest to the Federal Government. 

Problem No. 1 involves the impact on the Sitka public schools caused by the 
students attending the public schools, whose parents are employed by either the 
United States Public Health Service, the Alaska Native Service or the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and who reside at Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska. Of 
the total enrollment in the Sitka public schools during the school year of 1954—55, 
35 percent resided at Mount Edgecumbe, or based on an averaged daily attend- 
ance of 598 students, this represented 209 students. The city’s portion of the 
school budget for the same year was $58,677. Of this amount, $17,000, or about 
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30 percent was received from the Federal Government under Public Law 874. 
Based on the number of students attending school in Sitka who reside at Mount 
Edgecumbe, we receive an equitable amount of the public funds available under 
the above-cited law. However, it is our understanding, under the present law, 
that Federal funds will be terminated in 1957. If these funds were terminated, 
it would be impossible, financially, to enroll Mount Edgecumbe students in the 
public sehool system, especially since the city already has a 2 percent sales tax 
which can be used only for health and schools. This tax brings in approximately 
$60,000 per annum, of which $35,000 is used to help administer the schools and 
$25,000 the Sitka Community Hospital. Under the circumstances, we are not 
in a position of being able to increase our revenues through a sales tax, should 
Federal funds terminate, since this tax is already in existence. 

Our second problem is closely related to the first. With the assistance of the 
Alaska Public Works Administration, we have a fine new grade school building, 
which is in its last stages of completion. However, our present high school 
building, which was built in 1942, to accommodate 60 students, now houses 130 
students, and on the basis of our present grade school enrollment, we will have an 
enrollment of 200 students in high school in the fall of 1958. This does not take 
into consideration the pulp mill development. Our only means of relief of this 
overcrowding of our high school is the construction of a new building with the 
assistance of Alaska public works funds. Since the money received from the 
Territorial tobacco tax is pledged for the next 20 years to offset the cost of the new 
grade school building, it is impossible for this community to build a new high 
school building without Federal assistance. Consequently, we are vitally inter- 
ested that the Alaska public works program be maintained. If this program 
were discontinued, it would be financially impossible for Sitka to build a high 
school building in order to meet its preesnt needs. 

Therefore, we earnestly request that neither Public Law No. 874 nor the 
Alaska public works program be terminated. Without these two, it would be 
impossible for Sitka to have an adequate public school program. 

Respectfully yours, 
SirkA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By C. W. Kipp, ; 
Chairman, Public Schools Committee. 

Mrs. Prosr. Mr. Kidd, will you please state your full name and 
address and occupation? 

Mr. Krpp. I am Charles W. Kidd, Sitka, Alaska, vice president 
of the First Bank of Sitka. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you wish to make an oral statement? 

Mr. Kipp. If I may, I would like to make a brief statement. 

Mrs. Prost. Proceed. 

Mr. Kipp. When you have an opportunity to study this brief you 
will note that our public schools here in Sitka are faced with two 
tremendous problems. 

One is that because of the establishment of the installation at 
Mount Edgecumbe, the United States Public Health Service, the Civil 
Aeronautics Association, and the Alaska Native Service, our schools 
have had a tremendous impact in our student body. 

Now, during the school year 1954-55 approximately 30 percent of 
our total student body came from youngsters or students whose 
parents reside at Mount Edgecumbe. Of the total figure there were 
598 students in our average daily attendance, and of that figure 209 
resided at Mount Edgecumbe. 

To offset that, under Public Law 874 we have received annually— 
the school board or the city has—approximately $17,000 to offset 
this cost due to this Federal impact, which is fair. It is comparable 
to the percentage of the students who are in our student body. 

I happen to be a member of the school board, too, and we are 
under the impression that this law may possibly terminate within the 
next 1 to 2 years. 
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Our school budget as applied to the city last year was approximately 
$58,000, and of this amount $17,000 was Federal funds, and should 
these funds terminate, we are going to be financially caught in the 
bight of the line to carry on our school program, because the city 
now has a 2-percent sales tax which brings in approximately $60,000 
annually, and of that amount roughly $35,000 goes toward the school 
budget. So we are in a position, should these Federal funds termi- 
nate, that we can’t fall back on additional taxation through a sales 
tax regardless of whether it is 1 or 2 percent. So we are vitally 
interested that this Public Law 874 be maintained. 

The second problem that we face has to do with Alaska public 
works program. We have just completed or it is in the process of 
being completed, a grade school building, which, I assume, has no 
superior grade school building to it in the Territory. And that has 
come through the Alaska public works funds. 

We are offsetting our cost of that building by having pledged the 
money we receive from the Territorial tobacco tax, which is refunded 
to the city. We have pledged that to the Federal Government to 
offset the amortization of our share of the cost of the school, which 
exceeded a million dollars. Also the city pledged itself to issue bonds 
should the Federal Government call upon it to do so. 

If Alaska public works should terminate, not only have we built 
this grade school building, but we are in position of needing a new 
high school. Our present building was built to house 60 students. 
Right now it has twice that number. And based upon present enroll- 
ment we anticipate in 2 years we will have 200 in grade schools or 
approximately 2% times what it was built to handle. If the Alaska 

ublic works terminates, it will be impossible to build a high school 
building to meet our needs. 

I want to make this very clear and very strong: This doesn’t take 
into consideration any pulp development, which seems so imminent. 

So we earnestly ask you to maintain Public Law 874 and also the 
Alaska public works program be maintained because that is our only 
possible solution to build any school facilities, because the city of 
Sitka could not financially build on its own a million dollar building 
or one that would exceed that amount, or even a lesser amount. 

Mr. Paul J. Cole, who is the superintendent of schools, also helped 
in the preparation of this. If I may, I would like to ask him if he has 
anything to add to what I have said. 

Mr. Cote. I have nothing to add. He did a fine job. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

I might add, Mr. Kidd, your remarks have a very familiar ring to 
me. Through the 19 counties in my district we hear most everywhere 
we go that our schools are inadequate. Our problem is how can we 
build sufficient buildings to reach around. 

Judge Chenoweth, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. My opinion would be that Public Law 874 is 
going to be continued. I say you should have no apprehension over 
that, because, you see, every State is interested. It is not just an 
Alaska program, but a general program. 

You say it is fairly adequate to meet your needs? 

Mr. Kipp. We think we receive an equitable amount from it. 

Mr. CuenowertH. You have taken care of the grade school build- 
ing? 
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Mr. Kipp. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The high school is the problem? 

Mr. Kipp. Yes. 

Mr. CHENoweETH. Have you made application to them for a high 
school building? 

Mr. Kipp. Tentatively; yes. 

Mr. Curenowetu. I think there is some leeway, they haven’t ex- 
hausted all their funds. 

Mr. Kipp. They haven’t exhausted all their funds. I believe in 
1959 it is to terminate. 

Mr. Coz. I understand there is a certain amount of money set up, 
$70 million, and they are now very close to that. I think they are 
pretty close to the top of that. When that fund is entirely used that 
will be the end. 

Mr. CHEeNowsEtu. I suspect Congress is going to continue to be 
fairly liberal with Alaska. I wouldn’t worry too much about that. 
I think your very capable and competent Delegate will see you get a 
little more if vou have to have that high se thool. That would be my 
opinion. 

That is all. 

Mrs. Prosr. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Barruerr. I was glad to hear the judge say that Public Law 
874 is a national act and our chances of continuing to receive its bene- 
fits are enhanced because so many States will be interested too. 

I do have a worry about the Alaska Public Works Act in that they 
have had one extension to date, and I am afraid 1959 may arrive 
before the total authorization of $70 million will have been appro- 
priated. 

You are a banker. I want to put a question to you in connection 
with a matter which I have been mulling over since a query was put 
by one member of the committee, and I “don’t remember which one it 
was, to a witness somewhere else about Alaska public works. That 
member asked if the Alaska public works fund was a revolving fund, 
and the answer of course was “‘no.”’ But what would you think about 
an amendment later on to the Alaska Public Works Act that would 
create a revolving fund, and as this money was paid back it would be 
made available for further public works projects in Alaska without 
adding to the limit of Federal appropriations, and providing that 
ultimately all of the money that is to be paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment under existing law, namely, $35 million, should go back to Uncle 
Sam? 

If that question isn’t too involved and too long. 

Mr. Kipp. No. I understand exactly what you mean, Delegate 
Bartlett. 

The only question in my mind is that our amortization period to 
offset our half of the costs is 20 years. Probably if that were a revolv- 
ing fund, at the beginning, for the 5, 6, or 7 years there would be little 
or no money in that account because of the small payments coming 
from the different communities. It would take 10 or 15 years be fore 
you could build up an appreciable amount that would be available. 
Because we will pay $25,000 a year into that fund to offset the cost 
of our portion of the grade school building, it will take 4 years before 
we would have contributed: $ $100,000, and yet $100,000 doesn’t go 
very far toward the construction of a building. 
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Mr. Barterr. That is true, but there is quite a gap now between 
the amount appropriated in aggregate and the $70 million. I dare 
say if the Congress were interested and Alaskans were interested in 
this revolving fund principle that adjustments might be made in the 
law. As a matter of principle, do you think it has merit? 

Mr. Kipp. I certainly do. 

Mr. Urr. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Bartuert. I will yield to Mr. Utt who has expressed a great 
interest in this program as we have been going along. 

Mr. Urr. I was exploring that, and my thought was the revolving 
fund could be based on a discount of the bonds to some other depart- 
ment. In other words, the Treasury could take them up at par 
and carry them and purchase the bonds and refund the money to 
Alaska Public Works Commission. Then they would have it imme- 
diately and could continue their program. 

Mr. Bartierr. I want to say in connection with that, Mr. Utt, 
I believe you have made a contribution that will really be helpful to 
Alaska. 

Do you like the idea, Mr. Kidd? 

Mr. Kipp. I do. You are referring now to a revolving fund? 

Mr. Bartuert. Yes. 

Mr. Kipp. If I assume correctly, the money repaid by these com- 
munities will go into the revolving fund, which will in turn be placed 
out again and paid back as time went on. 

Mr. Bartierr. And the suggestion made by Mr. Utt would care 
for the problem that occurred to you immediately. 

Mrs. Prost. In working out this revolving fund, would you use 
moneys that might have accumulated, say, at Sitka, in Anchorage, 
in Juneau, or some other place on another Public Works project? Is 
that the theory? 

Mr. Bartuert. It is the theory so far as I have personally formu- 
lated it. I have been thinking it over in a very casual and general 
way since Mr. Utt brought up the idea the other day, and I think it 
has considerable possibilities. 

Mrs. Prost. My understanding is that this revolving fund would 
place in the hands of the people the immediate cash to construct the 
project. They would know where to start, and the responsibility 
would be theirs as to where and when construction of their project 
would begin. 

Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. I wanted to ask a couple of questions. You mentioned 
Public Law 874. Do you not get any relief under Public Law 815, 
which is the school construction program? 

Mr. Coxe. No, Mr. Utt, we don’t. We have received the assistance 
we needed through the Alaska Public Works, and we have received 
our half there. We couldn’t also take 815 to match Alaska Public 
Works funds. It would be impossible to use both of them. 

Mr. Urr. Then I wanted to ask what your mill tax rate was. 

Mr. Kipp. Twenty-two mills. 

Mr. Urr. And assessed valuation is based on the market value or 
what percentage of the market value? 

Mr. Kipp. At present our assessed valuation is based on a market 
value on improvements of 60 percent and 100 percent on the land or 
the real estate and 100 percent on personal property. 
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Mr. Urr. Do you have a school district here which is larger than 
the municipality? 

Mr. Kipp. No, we do not have an independent school district. 

Mr. Urr. Do you have many students that come from outside of 
the city limits outside of Mt. Edgecumbe? 

Mr. Kipp. About 30. 

Mr. Urr. Have you given any consideration to forming a school 
district larger than the municipality? 

Mr. Kipp. Yes, we have. In fact, the school board hopes that 
proposition will be before the people w ‘ithin the next 60 or 90 days. 

Mr. Urr. That is a local proposition, not a Territorial proposition? 

Mr. Kipp. It is local. 

Mr. Urr. And do you feel that the Territorial tax of 1 percent, 
excluding the unpatented claims, would be a fair tax to increase 
revenue for the schools? 

Mr. Kipp. I don’t believe I can answer that because I would have 
to think a moment about that, I believe. 

Mr. Urr. Do you have much patented property outside of the city 
limits that is not now taxed in this immediate area? 

Mr. Kipp. When you say much property, you mean in acreage or 
value? 

Mr. Urr. I mean that would be subject to that type of tax—fish 
canneries or operating mines. Or will your pulp mill be within the 
city limits? 

Mr. Kipp. No, our pulp mill will not be within the city limits and, 
of course, that is one reason we are vitally interested, the school 
board, in this independent district. 

Mr. Urr. How far do you propose to extend it beyond the city 
limits? 

Mr. Kipp. What would be the mileage, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cou. Practically the head of the Silver. 

Mr. Kipp. I would assume approximately 10 miles. 

Mr. Cotz. The total mileage is about 13 square miles that would 
be included in the school district. 

Mr. Urr. How much assessed property, taxable property will there 
be in that area, not including the pulp mill which is not yet built? 

Mr. Kipp. The actual assessed property I can’t tell you in square 
mileage, but it would be approximately 6 to 7 miles running from the 
city limits east of Sitka and about the same distance running west of 
Sitka. 

Mr. Urt. I don’t mean in acreage, but in value. Would there be 
5 million, 10 million, 20 million dollars worth of property subject to 
your school assessment? 

Mr. Kidd. Based on today’s values? 

Mr. Urr. Yes. 

Mr. Kipp. No, it wouldn’t be that high. I can only give you an 
estimate right now. I would assume it would be may be a half a 
million dollars of assessment. 

Mr. Utr. Which would bring you in somewhere around ten thou- 
sand dollars additional money for the support of your schools? 

Mr. Kipp. Yes, half a million times twenty-two. Approximately, 
yes. 

Mr. Urr. You would use the same rate outside the city? 
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Mr. Kipp. No, we couldn’t because we are limited to 10 mills 
maximum on independent school districts. 

Mr. Urr. I think that is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. No questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. I have no questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tayutor. I have a couple of questions. I wonder if I could 
ask Mr. Cole if they have any Johnson-O’Malley students here in 
Sitka? 

Mr. Coir. No, we don’t have, Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor. Then, secondly, could you comment on the school 
relations you have with Mt. Edgecumbe school and Sheldon Jackson 
school? I think it would be well to have that in the record since Mt. 
Edgecumbe school has such an impact on the community. 

Mr. Coir. You mean relationship between the students? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Cour. Very pleasant and very close. We have a number of 
activities that we take part in with both groups, musically speaking, 
that is with regard to the band and chorus, and basketball game, and 
that type of thing. It isn’t uncommon for a number of our youngsters 
to associate with them over there and on the streets here in town, 
and they are very close. 

Mr. Taytor. Are these schools of equal size or sufficiently equal 
so they have competition which is genuine? Or is it lopsided? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t feel it is lopsided. It has been very close. 
Spirit has been good. I don’t think there are any hard feelings or 
any indication of dislike or anything of that kind. Mt. Edgecumbe, 
of course, is the larger of the three schools. I believe their enrollment 
is 630. Our enrollment in high school is about 130 at the present time. 
I believe Sheldon Jackson is about 130 or 140. But we have a little 
interschool league here, and we play a series of four games with each 
of the schools. The winners are pretty well scattered. Edgecumbe 
wins 1 year and Sitka another and Sheldon Jackson another time. 

Mr. Taytor. I think it is a unique situation here that a city the 
size of Sitka would have the cultural background that is provided 
by having both Mt. Edgecumbe and Sheldon Jackson school to go 
along with your public schools. 

Mr. Cos. In that respect, we feel we are very fortunate. I know 
that Juneau and Ketchikan and the other towns in southeastern 
Alaska have to travel considerable distance to meet that competition. 

Mr. Taytor. Are you still a member of the Territorial board 
of education? 

Mr. Cour. No, I am not. 

Mr. Taytor. You were formerly, were you not? 

Mr. Coir. No, I was not a member of the Territorial board of 
education. I was a member of the accrediting board. I have been 
for a number of years but not now. 

Mr. Taytor. | wondered as an educator what recommendation you 
would have on the possible closing of the Mount Edgecumbe school 
and transferring the students to various public schools. 

Mr. Cour. | would be very much opposed to that. 
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Mr. Taytor. Would you state your reasons? I think we need to 
have that on our record. 

Mr. Coue. I think they have much closer contact with the white 
students. Let me state it that way. They would be put in a boarding 
house if they attended a public school. If they attended a public 
school, they would be shuttled back to the boarding house at the end 
of the schoolday. 

Mr. Taytor. What would be done with the school facilities? I 
suppose you have heard what the proposal might be. What would 
be done with these buildings over here in the event transfer were 
made? 

Mr. Coxe. That is a good question. I haven’t any idea. 

Mr. Taytor. It would seem to us as if the buildings would be closed, 
new boarding facilities would have to be provided in some of our larger 
cities, and we were wondering just what would be gained financially, 
culturally, and socially as far as the students were concerned. 

Mr. Coxe. I would say there would be no gain culturally, and I 
would say financially it would cost the Federal Government a con- 
siderable amount of money to place these buildings in other areas. 
We already have them here, and there would be no additional expense, 
of course, with respect to buildings. 

It might be that Mr. Reed of the chamber of commerce—they have 
a little program in regard to the school facilities here. It might be he 
could give you more information than I could on the details. 

Mr. Taytor. We will ask Mr. Reed a bit later. 

Is Miss Whitimore from Sheldon Jackson going to be here. Does 
anyone know? We have heard about the She ldon Jackson school all 
the way from Point Barrow. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Yaw here was associated with that school from 1923 
until just a year or two ago. I imagine he could give you some in- 
formation that you want on Sheldon Jackson. 

Mr. Taytor. He is the next witness, I understand. Thank you, 
Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Kipp. I would like to explain one thing. You asked about 
taking the students from Mount Edgecumbe and placing them in 
other cities. For the chamber of commerce, I was chairman of the 
committee that worked on that and prepared a lengthy brief which 
I would like to submit to you. 

Mr. Taytor. It is pro and con? 

Mr. Kipp. It gives the position we take here in Sitka with reference 
to that. 

Mr. Taytor. I think it would be quite helpful. 

Mr. McFaruanp. How long is it? 

Mr. Kipp. Approximately 4 or 5 pages. 

Mrs. Prost. Could you submit it to the committee for the record? 

Mr. Kupp. I believe I could. I think I have an extra copy in the 
bank J can secure for you. 

Mrs. Prost. Without objection, that statement will be placed in 
the record. Is there objection? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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BRIEF 


Since it has come to our attention that the Department of the Interior has 
formulated a plan to abolish the Mount Edgecumbe High School and Vocational 
School, the Sitka Chamber of Commerce has presented a brief for your considera- 
tion as to why this school should not be abolished. 

Its physical facilities were built at a cost to the Government of approximately 
$25 million and included in these are an athletic plant and a vocational shop 
building which are superior to any in the Territory. These facilities built by the 
Armed Forces prior to and during World War II, were at the end of hostilities, 
turned over to the Department of Interior, which Department converted the 
facilities into an educational center for Alaskan natives. This conversion was 
done with a minimum amount of cost to the Department of the Interior. The 
total cost of constructing the facilities on Mount Edgecumbe, which includes 
buildings of all types, both medical and educational, was approximately $60 
million. 

Native students from throughout Alaska attend Mount Edgecumbe High 
School and the school can accommodate 650 students. This school is the main 
source of education for Alaskan natives, it being supplemented by the public- 
school systems in the larger communities. The demands upon the school have 
become so great that during the 1954-55 school term, over 200 applications for 
admission were rejected because of the lack of facilities to adequately house and 
educate such a potential enrollment. 

Mount Edgecumbe High School is the only high school in Alaska that affords 
educational instruction to hospitalized students, other than through correspond- 
ence courses. There were 172 students confined to the Mount Edgecumbe 
Hospital who were given high-school instruction by the high school administrative 
staff, over and above the regular enrollment of 650 students. No such program 
is carried on elsewhere in the Territory of Alaska. 

Not only has the Mount Edgecumbe High School and Vocational School 
afforded the Alaskan natives an excellent means of education, but in addition, 
it has had a program of integration of natives with whites which is without peer 
in the Territory. Mount Edgecumbe is separated from the city of Sitka by a 
water channel of approximately 500 feet in width. Consequently the Mount 
Edgecumbe students have learned to live with and associate with the white citi- 
zens of Sitka, from the time the native students arrive at Mount Edgecumbe. 
This plan of integration has proven highly successful as is evident by the native 
student participation in the Sitka community life. The resident natives of Sitka 
have long been accepted on an equal basis with the white citizens of the city. 
This policy has applied to the Mount Edgecumbe students since the school was 
first extablished in February of 1947. This statement will be verified by any 
responsible individual or groups of individuals in Sitka. 

It has been contended that Mount Edgecumbe School is located on an isolated 
island. The study of the geography of this area refutes such a contention. As 
mentioned above, Sitka and Mount Edgecumbe are separated by a water channel 
approximately 500 feet wide. This channel, although not a source of isolation, 
has afforded the administrative staff a means whereby the orderly integration of 
Alaskan natives into the white community of Sitka can be carried on. We refer 
particularly to those Alaskan natives coming into Mount Edgecumbe from the 
isolated native villages for the first time. Due to this measure of control, and 
because of the fine cooperation between the Mount Edgecumbe and the city 
of Sitka authorities, and even though there are 3 high schools and 1 junior college 
in the Mount Edgecumbe-Sitka area which gives a large ratio of teen-agers to 
adults as compared to other Alaskan communities, Sitka has little or no juvenile 
delinquency problems, a record which cannot be matched by any community in 
Alaska of equal size or larger. Juvenile delinquency has never—and we repeat, 
never been a problem in Sitka, either before or after the establishment of the 
Mount Edgecumbe High School. 

There is no question among the educators, that an Alaskan native entering 
high school for the first time and having lived prior to his entering high school, in 
an isolated native village, must go through a period of adjustment with which the 
white student does not have to contend. It cannot be supposed that the same 
guidance and instruction would be given and the same results obtained should 
this same native student suddenly be placed in one of our public school systems. 
The isolated native’s lack of expression and timidity are well known and should he 
suddenly be placed in one of our public schoo] systems as a freshman in high school, 
a change would only tend to confuse and retard his development. Mount 
Edgecumbe affords a means whereby there is a gradual and orderly change 
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resulting in a development of the natives’ capabilities with little or no confusion 
and no retardation. We here in Sitka have watched the development of the new 
native students under the excellent guidance of the Mount Edgecumbe staff until 
within a period of from 2 to 4 years, a student has become so integrated that it is 
impossible to distinguish between a Mount Edgecumbe junior or senior and a 
native junior or senior in our Own public-school system who has resided in Sitka 
and attended the public-school] system in Sitka throughout his lifetime. 

Other than the general curriculum offered by the Mount Edgecumbe School, 
there are three outstanding features of this school which should be noted. 1. Per- 
sonal instruction of hospitalized students, which we have previously noted. 
2. A practical nurses’ training course. 3. The vocational shop. To our knowl- 
edge, no other public-school system offers a practical nurse’s training and its 
worth among the natives, where disease is often prevalent, is apparent and does 
not need further comment. The vocational shop program is an outstanding 
feature at Mount Edgecumbe; it affords the native students the opportunity of 
learning the various trades and crafts from which they can make their future 
livelihood. It was with regret that we learned that seamans ship taught on the 
MS. Mt. Edgecumbe was discontinued and that the same policy is to be effected 
July 1, 1955, reference the boat building program. 

These were two of the outstanding features of the vocational school and in a 
land where a large segment of the native population depend upon fishing for a 
livelihood, of utmost importance. How the discontinuance of these two out- 
standing programs could be justified by the area director has been and is beyond 
the scope of understanding of the Sitka Chamber of Commerce. Not only were 
the students registered in the seamanship course, being given excellent instruc- 
tion, but they were being placed upon graduation from the Mt. Edgecumbe 
School, directly into this important industry. We consider it an indictment of 
the lack of competence on the part of the area director in permitting these two 
programs to be discontunued. 

From an economic viewpoint, to duplicate these facilities as outlined above, in 
other Alaskan communities, would cost the taxpayers and Government, millions 
of dollars. The cost of school construction in southeastern Alaska is approxi- 
mately $27 per square foot. In cities to the westward, such as Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, the cost per square foot is greater. The cost of construction of the 
Ketchikan High School, which was recently completed, exceeded $3 million and 

the cost of construction of the Sitka grade school building, which is now in the 

process of being completed, will exceed $1 million. It is conservatively estimated 
that to duplicate the Mt. Edgecumbe facilities elsewhere or even a portion of 
them, would cost in excess of $25 million. 

The Sitka Chamber of Commerce, supported by the various civie organiza- 
tions, clubs, and individual members of this community, strongly urge that the 
Mt. Edgecumbe High School and Vocational School not be abolished and that 
this important and outstanding school under the jurisdiction of the Alaska Native 
Service, be continued. 

THE SitKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you judge that the formation of the inde ‘pe *nd- 
ent school district might be easier before the pulp mill went in? 

Mr. Kipp. No. I would say that once the timber is placed to bid 
or up for bid I am quite confident that the citizens of Sitka will not 
vote for an independent district. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Kidd. 

Mr. Kipp. May I thank you for Mr. Cole and myself for this 
opportunity of appearing before you. 

(The following was supplied for the record:) 

To: Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, the Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insu- 
lar Affairs, Congress of the United States. 


From: Sitka Chamber of Commerce, Sitka, Alaska. 
Subject: Sitka Public Schools. 


The administrators for the Sitka public schools are faced with two major 
problems, both of which are of an interest to the Federal Government. 
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Problem No. 1 involves the impact on the Sitka public schools caused by the 
students attending the public schools, whose parents are employed by either the 
United States Public Health Service, the Alaska Native Service or the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and who reside at Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska. Of the 
total enrollment in the Sitka public schools during the school year of 1954—55, 
35 percent resided at Mount Edgecumbe, or based on an average daily attendance 
of 598 students, this represented 209 students. The city’s portion of the school 
budget for the same year was $58,677. Of this amount, $17,000, or about 30 
percent was received from the Federal Government under Public Law 874. 
Based on the number of students attending school in Sitka who reside at Mount 
Kdgecumbe, we receive an equitable amount of the public funds available under 
the above cited law. However, it is our understanding, under the present law, 
that Federal funds will be terminated in 1957. If these funds were terminated, it 
would be impossible, financially, to enroll Mount Edgecumbe students in the 
publie school system, especially since the city already has a 2 percent sales tax 
which can be used only for health and schools. This tax brings in approximately 
$60,000 per annum, of which $35,000 is used to help administer the schools and 
$25,000 the Sitka Community Hospital. Under the circumstances, we are not in a 
position of being able to increase our revenue through a sales tax, should Federal 
funds terminate, since this tax is already in existence. 

Our second problem is closely related to the first. With the assistance of the 
Alaska Public Works Administration, we have a fine new grade school building, 
which is in its last stages of completion. However, our present high school 
building, which was built in 1942, to accommodate 60 students, now houses 130 
students, and on the basis of our present grade school enrollment, we will have 
an enrollment of 200 students in high school in the fall of 1958. This does not 
take into consideration the pulp mill development. Our only means of relief of 
this overcrowding of our high school, is the construction of a new building with 
the assistance of Alaska publie works funds. Since the money received from the 
Territorial tobacco tax is pledged for the next 20 years to offset the cost of the 
new grade school building, it is impossible for this community to build a new high 
school building without Federal assistance. Consequently, we are vitally inter- 
ested that the Alaska public works program be maintained. If this program 
were discontinued, it would be financially impossible for Sitka to build a high 
school building in order to meet its present needs. 

Therefore, we earnestly request that neither Public Law No. 874 nor the Alaska 
publie works program be terminated. Without these two, it would be impossible 
for Sitka to have an adequate public school program. 

Respectfully yours, 
SirkKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By C. W. Kupp, 


Chairman, Public Schools Committee. 





SHELDON JACKSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Sitka, Alaska, October 15, 1955. 
Dr. J. L. Tayuor, 
Hyattsville, Md. 


Dear Dr. Taytor: While you were in Sitka for a committee hearing you 
asked for a statement about Sheldon Jackson. 

Attached is such a statement which you might add to the committee report. 
Any report about education in Alaska would be incomplete without some remarks 
about our school. 

I have heard several comments by people about Sitka that they felt that your 
committee did a good job while they were here, especially they appreciated the 
attentive listenings to Alaskan problems. 

Most sincerely, 
Rotanp B. Wurster, President. 


Sheldon Jackson Junior College, the oldest school in Alaska now in operation, 
was established April 17, 1878, through the effort of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a 
Presbyterian minister who was later the first general agent for education in Alaska 
for the United States Department of Interior. The school, a private Christian 
institution, is owned and operated by the board of national missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America. 

The campus occupies a site of great natural beauty of 354 aeres on a bench of 
land gently overlooking Crescent Bay in Sitka Sound. With Indian River running 
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through part of the property the school has been able to generate its own hydro- 
electric power since early in its history. 

Presently the curriculum is designed for students in grades 9 through 14, with 
the majority of students in high school. The student body is coeducational, 
nonsegregated, open to any who meet its scholastic and character requirements 
regardless of race. The emphasis is placed on academic work, fully accredited 
in grades 9 to 12 by the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
Grades 13 to 14 are in the process of accreditation by the same group. The school 
is noted for its work program whereby students with little means can secure a 
good education while getting some vocational training. 

The school also has carpentry, machine and print shops along with a sawmill, 
home economic laboratories, laundry and hospital where some explanatory voca- 
tional training is given. 

The capacity of the school is 150 with 25 staff members. Students come from 
throughout Alaska, but with predominance from southeast Alaska. 

In addition to the present 15 buildings, a new library and classroom building 
is just being completed and it is planned to erect in the near future a junior college 
dormitory, a student union, and a teacherage. 


Mrs. Prost. The next witness will be Mr. Leslie Yaw. Will you 
please come forward? State your full name and address and occupa- 
tion for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE YAW, SUPERINTENDENT, ALASKA MINERS 
HOME, SITKA, ALASKA 


Mr. Yaw. 1 am Leslie Yaw. At present I am superintendent of 
the Alaska Miners Home here in Sitka, also a property owner here. 
I have lived here in Sitka since August 26, 1923. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Yaw? 

Mr. Yaw. Yes; we have in the form of an open letter to you and 
members of your committee a summary of what has been done here in 
Sitka over recent years relative to our efforts to secure development of 
our timber resources. This open letter has been signed by 97 indi- 
viduals, principals of business firms here in Sitka and a few property 
owners. We made this effort just recently. In fact, the letter is 
printed in the September 29 issue of the Sitka Sentinel, and we have a 
copy of that issue of the Sentinel for each member of your committee 
here present. 

Mrs. Prosr. Thank you very much. Without objection, the open 
letter will be made a part of the record. 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


AN OpEN LETTER TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HouUSE INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


We welcome you heartily to the historic city of Alaska and are glad you have 
come to inspect the site of the proposed lumber and pulp mill. 

Sitkans have long worked for industrial development of our forest resources 
and, to that end, have cooperated fully with all interested industrialists and 
Forest Service officials on their many trips here for the purpose of obtaining 
data relative to the site, timber, water supply, transportation, and facilities 
of Sitka. 

To prepare the area for development, a fine access road has been constructed 
to the site. The city of Sitka has made orderly plans for the problems of expan- 
sion by construction of a large new grade school, a new 25-bed community hospital, 
and a seaplane terminal. 

It has engaged the services of a well-known stateside engineering firm to pre- 
pare a complete planning survey for growth—inclucing such planning as widen- 
ing of streets, arterial highways, new sewers and water mains, increased water 
supply, zoning.and overall city development. The Sitka Public Utilities Board 
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has worked for several years on planning a power supply adequate for a greatly 
increased population. Private interests have purchased and developed new 
tracts of land, on which construction of new homes can be undertaken to provide 
badly needed housing. To this end a modern apartment building has already 
been erected. 

Last year a total of 622 letters were written by Sitka businessmen and residents 
to Congressmen or Senators urging the utilization of the timber resources of 
the Sitka area. 

Local residents have done all in their power to aid all interested groups and 
Forest Service men through the investigation period. The Sitka Chamber of 
Commerce has arranged several receptions and dinners to give these men an 
opportunity to meet and know local residents. 

We want industrial development here and solicit your aid in making it possible. 
(This letter was signed by 97 individuals. The signatures can be 
found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mrs. Prost. You may proceed in your own manner, Mr. Yaw. 

Mr. Yaw. Over these recent years as various interested industrial- 
ists have come to our community we have endeavored to treat them 
all alike, taking them on field trips to see the timber, to see the sites, 
the possible sites, to see the Blue Lake watershed, and to see our com- 
munity with its facilities which we have to offer. 

I would like to emphasize what we are seeking is the development 
of a natural resource which is presently certainly in part going to 
waste. There are many overripe trees which should be cut and 
utilized. 

I am reminded of one pulp mill man, Mr. Purdy, who came here 
several years ago and carried his camera with him, taking pictures, 

not as most of us do of the scenic beauties of our region, ‘but of the 
blowdowns and tress lying down in our forests. His expression as he 
folded his camera up and put it back in the case comes back to me: 
‘‘All we want is what is going to waste.” 

So we are seeking the development of this great natural resource 

which in part is going to waste, needs to be cut so that new trees may 
spring up and replace those that are dying. 

Our open letter does go over briefly the efforts which we have made, 
and we have been ac tively carrying them forward in preparing for the 
development of the timber resources. 

Mr. Cuznowetu. | notice the letter is short. I would like to hear 
it read. 

Mrs. Prost. You may proceed to read the letter. 

Mr. Yaw. May I make a special request? JI should like Congress- 
man Utt to read the letter if he would, please. 

Mr. Urr. I think you ought to read it. I am not the witness. 

Mr. Yaw (reading): 

We welcome you heartily to the historic city of Alaska and are glad you have 
come to inspect the site of the proposed lumber and pulp mill. 

Sitkans have long worked for industrial development of our forest resources, 
and to that end, have cooperated fully with all interested industrialists and Forest 
Service officials on their many trips here for the purpose of obtaining data relative 
to the site, timber, water supply, transportation and facilities of Sitka. 

To prepare the area for development, a fine access road has been constructed 
to the site. The city of Sitka has made orderly plans for the problems of expan- 
sion by construction of a large new grade school, a new 25-bed community 
hospital and a seaplane terminal. 

It has engaged the services of a well-known stateside engineering firm to perpare 
a complete planning survey for growth—ineluding such planning as widening of 
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streets, arterial highways, new sewers and water mains, increased water supply, 
zoning and overall city development. The Sitka Public Utilities Board has worked 
for several years on planning a power supply adequate for a greatly increased 
population. Private interests have purchased and developed new tracts of land, 
on which construction of new homes can be undertaken to provide badly needed 
housing. To this end a modern apartment building has already been erected. 

Last year a total of 622 letters were written by Sitka businessmen and residents 
to Congressmen or Senators urging the utilization of the timber resources of the 
Sitka area. 

Local residents have done all in their power to aid all interested groups and 
Forest Service men through the investigation period. The Sitka Chamber of 
Commerce has arranged several receptions and dinners to give these men an 
opportunity to meet and know local residents. 

We want industrial development here and solicit your aid in making it possible. 

Mrs. Prost. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Yaw. Yes;I think so. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Utt, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Urt. I think I have no questions. May I reserve my time? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartiert. Thank you, no. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I do have a question or two that I would like to inquire 
into with reference to one of the statements made regarding your 
planning here in the city. This has to do actually with what the 
situation is on financing of private homes in this particular area. I 
am very sorry that it didn’t occur to me earlier because the gentleman 
just preceding you was a banker. Let me ask you this: Are there 
very many homes being built here under FHA, do you know? 

Mr. Yaw. I believe quite a number. 

Mr. Sisk. Are there any homes being built under VA? 

Mr. Yaw. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Sisk. You are not aware of just what the situation is on that? 

Mr. Yaw. No. 

Mr. Sisk. Have you heard anything in reference to the accessi- 
bility of financing of money for FHA and VA insured loans? 

Mr. Yaw. That is being studied by Mr. Kidd, our banker, and 
there may be some problems involved. 

Mr. Sisk. I am very sorry it did not occur to me to ask that par- 
ticular question, because I am concerned about it in view of the 
fact that testimony has been given to the committee prior to this 
time to indicate that Alaska has problems with reference to avail- 
ability of money for that type of insured loan. Of course, you are 
going to need it if you are going to expand your building program. 
I think it certainly is of considerable importance not only to Sitka 
but to many of the other cities in Alaska. 

Mr. Yaw. I am sorry I am not close to that. 

Mrs. Prost. I am advised that Mr. Calvin is in the audience. We 
might call him to inquire later or do you want to inquire now? 

Mr. Sisk. I don’t want to take too much time of the committee, 
but I do feel it is of interest, just what the situation is as far as money. 
So if Mr. Calvin is here and would like to make a comment on it, 
we would be very glad to hear him. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. C alvin, state your full name for the record, please. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK CALVIN, SITKA, ALASKA 


Mr. Catvin. Frank Calvin, Sitka, Alaska, since 1941. 
Mrs. Prost. Your occupation? 
Mr. Carvin. Banking. 


Mr. Sisk. I am very glad to have you here this morning. Will 
you make a comment with reference to the availability of money for 


FHA- and VA-insured loans in the area of Sitka? 

Mr. Catvin. Under present economic conditions, there is ample, 
but with the prospective industrial development, it will become a 
problem. There is no question about that. 

The recent revision of Fannie May has had an adverse effect in the 
Territory on FHA money. Nobody, particularly a banker, likes to 
transact business at a loss, and that is precisely what the situation so 
far as the existing Fannie May regulations is. 

You asked about VA. There are no residences being constructed 
in Sitka now under the VA program. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you know why that is, Mr. Calvin? 

Mr. Catvin. Primarily, I believe, simply because there have been 
no applications. 

Mr. Sisk. There have been no applications for VA loans in this area? 

Mr. Catvin. Not for VA loans. There are quite a number of VA 
loans in existence on existing structures. You mentioned construction, 
Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. What I had in mind was the program of building 
whereby a veteran comes in and makes application and purchase a 
home to be built under the VA-insured program or under the direct- 
loan law. Has there been any of the direct loans? I am speaking 
now of the direct loans by the VA. Has there been any of that in 
this area? 

Mr. Catvin. Quite a little. At a rough guess, | would say there 
are perhaps 20 homes in Sitka now being financed under direct VA. 

Mr. Stsx. What is the interest rate normally here for a home 
purchaser, that is, for example, above $5,000 mortgage on the home. 
What in general is the interest rate charged by private institutions in 
the area? 

Mr. Carvin. Eight and six. 

Mr. Sisk. Eight above $5,000 and 6 below $5,000? 

Mr. Catvin. Eight on the first 50 percent of the mortgage and 
6 on the balance. 

Mr. Sisk. Eight on the first 50 percent and 6 on the balance? 

Mr. Cauvin. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. I don’t believe I have heard of a breakdown of that type 
before. Is that generally practiced anywhere else? 

Mr. Catvin. I think it is not uncommon in Alaska. 

Mr. Sisk. I con’t recall having heard of that before. I do recall 
in several cases they indicated they were charging 8 percent for loans 
up to $5,000, and going over $5,000 the rate dropped to 6. But it 
was my understanding that if the loan was in excess of $5,000 they 
only charged 6 percent on the total. Whether I am wrong on that 
or not, that was my understanding. But you actually charge in all 
cases for home builders 8 percent on the first 50 percent of any 
mortgage? 

Mr. Carvin. That is right. 
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Mr. Sisk. Would that not tend to discourage building? I mean 
8 percent sounds like a pretty expensive rate on money to me. Do 
you feel it has had any impact on the building program? 

Mr. Carvin. That is a difficult question. I would be inclined to 
doubt it, however. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe that is all. I want to thank Mr. Calvin for his 
answers. 

Mr. Carvin. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Calvin. Are there any further ques- 
tions of Mr. Yaw? 

Mr. CHenowetu. I would like to inquire concerning the status of 
the pulp mill now. What are the prospects? 

Mr. Yaw. We think quite favorable. This very month the work 
has all been done by the Forest Service in Juneau preparatory to 
bidding 5% billion board-feet of timber. That must be advertised in 
this instance for 90 days. During that time we are very hopeful that 
a successful bidder will secure the timber, and then when that is con- 
tracted we feel the pulp mill will really be on the way. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Have any such bids been offered before? 

Mr. Yaw. Not in this area. 

Mr. CHENnowetH. Why hasn’t it been done if the timber is ripe? 

Mr. Yaw. I think primarily my answer on that is certainly that no 
interested pulp-mill company has appeared to make a bid, to ask the 
Forest Service to prepare such a bid. 

Mr. CHENowetTu. Is more than one company interested now? 

Mr. Yaw. Not to our knowledge. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Just one company? 

Mr. Yaw. Yes. 

Mr. CHenowetTH. What company is that? 

Mr. Yaw. Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They are ready to go ahead and construct the 
mill; are they? 

Mr. Yaw. They have done a great amount of preparatory work. 
We understand the plans for the plant have been completed by Harold 
Kevin, the same plant engineer who drew the plans and developed the 
plant at Ketchikan. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I understand you have enough timber here for 
such a plant to operate in perpetuity. I think that is the word they 
used. Is that correct? 

Mr. Yaw. This contract covers a 50-year period. 

Mr. Barrier. I know that time races by, but I don’t believe the 
committee should be left without further knowledge, because the 
subject is controversial, of the subject of the composition of this 
company. So we will all know about it, will you explain that, Mr. 
Yaw? 

Mr. Yaw. Yes. I believe that Delegate Bartlett refers to the fact 
this company has headquarters in Tokyo and it is a foreign interest. 

To understand that fully, we know that the plans call for them to 
operate here as a foreign concern under the rules of our American way 
of doing business, that is, this is to be and is an American corporation. 
Japanese nationalists are not to be brought in to do the work. A few 
technical men will be. For instance, I understand one forester will 
be here to follow the cutting of the timber and to see there is no waste 
in the cutting of the timber out in the field. As we put our limited 
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logging operations into the timber in this section there is a considerable 
amount of waste under our own operations. The Japanese under this 
contract are to take out all of the usable timber. This is a foreign 
concern coming in to develop our timber resource if they prove to be 
the successful bidder. 

Mrs. Prost. Will they use foreign labor exclusively? 

Mr. Yaw. No. 

Mrs. Prost. Or will they use home labor for their logging operations 
and in the mill? 

Mr. Yaw. It must be American labor. If you will note the signa- 
tures here on this open letter, there are most local labor unions who 
are with us on that—the Central Labor Council, the Carpenters’ 
Union, the Clerk and Retail Union. There is a fourth one here. 

We have considered this very carefully, particularly with Danny 
Doyle of the Central Labor Council, and they are watching all de- 
velopments closely. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, they are to bring only their technical 
personnel? 

Mr. Yaw. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Any further questions? 

Mr. Sisk. Just one question. Has there been any interest shown 
at any time by American concerns as distinguished from foreign owned 
or foreign-controlled corporations? 

Mr. Yaw. Prior to the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co., the Alaska In- 
dustrial Corp. with certain Belgium interests backing it was inter- 
ested. They were never successful in promoting the Forest Service 
to bid the timber. 

There were some American interests back in the late forties who 
came and looked and left, and we never heard more of them. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Yaw, one final question. Those companies or 
any other companies would be permitted to bid for the timber which 
is going to be offered for sale soon? 

Mr. Yaw. Yes, if they can qualify. There are those conditions 
which would have to be met showing that they could really develop 
and use the timber offered. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Yaw. 

Mr. Yaw. Thank you, Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. I certainly would like to compliment the witnesses 
up to this time. They have held their remarks to problems that affect 
this particular area, and have kept within their time limitation. 

The next witness will be Mr. Fred Van Horn. Will you identify 
yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF FRED VAN HORN, SITKA, ALASKA 


Mr. Van Horn. Thank you, Madame Chairman and committee 
members. 

I am Fred Van Horn. I am a dairyman in Sitka, and I have been 
here since 1942. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to give you. I will not 
go into it too much because of time limitation. I also have a letter 
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from the Northern Fishing Vessel Owners Association, Inc. in cor- 
roboration of the other statement, backing up the request for a boat 
harbor in Sitka. I would like that to be included in the record along 
with the full statement. 

Mrs. Prost. The full statement and the letter? 

Mr. Van Horn. That is correct. 

Mrs. Prost. The committee has heard the request. Are there 
objections? 

It is so ordered. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


NORTHERN FISHING VESSEL OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INc., SirKa, ALASKA 


ABOARD THE ‘‘Myrtu,’”’ SECURED aT COBOL, 
September 26, 1958. 
Frep VAN Horn, 
Chairman, Sitka Chamber of Commerce Harbor Committee, 
Sitka, Alaska. 

Dear FreEp: It is our understanding that you are going to present Sitka’s harbor 
troubles to the congressional committee that is to meet there soon. 

The members of our organization would like for you to present our views on 
our small-boat harbor. 

Our harbor was approved in 1945 by the Army engineers. We have been 
hopeful every year since that Congress would appropriate money for its construc- 
tion. After the fishing season each year, many of us leave Sitka for a more secure 
anchorage. The present harbor is inadequate. Boats secure 4 and 5 deep in a 
line and the swells from the traffic in the channel knock them together damaging 
the guards of the boats and antagonizing the fishermen. This lack of good moorage 
creates illwill between the fishermen and the city fathers. Fishermen have sold 
out their homes and moved from here because of this situation. 

We are one of the principle fishing cities in southeastern Alaska and should 
be given consideration when the next appropriations are passed out to build 
harbors. Other ports get small-boat harbors. Sitka was a thriving town when 
these other ports were still wilderness; and we still have a makeshift harbor that 
is not safe for our boats. 

Anything you can do to get this visiting committee to see our problem will be 
appreciated by our members and all of the other fishermen in this area. 

Sincerely, 
Myrtu B. SarRvELA, 
Secretary, Northern Fishing Vessel Owners Association, Inc. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY F. N. VAN Horn RELATING TO THE SMALL Boat 
BASIN AT SitKa, ALASKA 


1. Request: Funds for completion of existing United States Corps of Engineers 
project at Sitka. This project calls for the dredging of Crescent Bay, an area of 
about 13 acres, to a depth of 10 feet, and construction of 2 rock breakwaters 
to protect the basin. This basin would accommodate about 400 boats based on 
1,500 feet per boat. 

2. Necessity: The present harbor has an area of approximately 3 acres and will 
hold conveniently about 100 boats. Last winter by actual count there were 324 
boats wintering there. In the fishing season there are from 500 to 750 boats 
fishing out of Sitka which places a tremendous burden on the harbor facilities 
and dangerous, expensive overcrowing takes place. Sitka is located on the western 
shore of Baranof Island, 980 miles northwest of Seattle, Wash. It is the principle 
outfitting point for a large fishing fleet and a supply base for adjacent land areas. 
Except for 10 miles of local roads, the community is dependent upon air and 
water transportation. On January 14, 1954, a 320-foot section of the present 
float broke loose from its moorings during an easterly storm with about 20 boats 
still tied to it. Engineers estimated the cause to be overloading by tying boats 
3 and 4 abreast. The local Coast Guard vessel was unable to assist in rescue 
work because of high wind and narrow channel. Many vessels suffered serious 
physical damage besides having to replace the lines that were cut to save the boats 
from the rocky shore. It is this situation that forces many boatowners, who 
would otherwise winter in Sitka, to seek safer and better mooring facilities often 
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as far away as Seattle. This is not only a waste of time and a considerable 
expense but it forces a needless, hazardous trip. 

For the past 2 years the town’s only large sawmill has been shut down, forcing a 
greater dependence on the maritime industry. At present, a large pulp develop- 
ment is just around the corner. The Alaska Pulp Co. plans to break ground at 
Sitka in the spring of 1956 and logging operators are already seeking information 
about harbor facilities. Though we have no room to spare, it is a matter of first 
there—first served. They would merely add to the confusion and congestion 
in the present harbor. 

Sitka is the only deep water, all-weather port on the immediate coast and as 
such is ideally located to provide headquarters for the large fishing fleet operating 
on the coast and gulf of Alaska. It has 3 machine shops, 3 boatbuilding ship- 
yards, 2 canneries, | large cold-storage plant, and several mild cure plants. The 
cold-storage plant alone, last year packed over 4 million pounds of all types of fish. 

3. Cost of project: The total first cost as established by the Corps of Engineers 
as of March 2, 1955, is $891,000. This project was authorized by the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of March 2, 1945, in House Document 744, 79th Congress. The city 
of Sitka passed a bond issue in April of 1946 in the amount of $62,000 to provide 
the necessary floats and piling according to the conditions of local cooperation. 

4. Benefit-cost ratio: March 2, 1955, Corps of Engineers’ figures show a benefit- 
to-cost ratio of 2.78 to 1.00. 

5. Benefits from project: A. Sitka is almost entirely dependent upon a mari- 
time economy and expanded harbor facilities will not only save much time and 
expanded harbor facilities will not only save much time and expense but will 
invite boatowners to winter in Sitka. 

B. The resultant savings to the fishermen will lower the cost of the product and 
increase the productivity thus benefiting the economy of the entire region. 

Mr. Van Horn. I am representing the Sitka Chamber of Com- 
merce on the boat harbor matter. I am also chairman of the roads 
committee. If I may, I would like to cover both of them. Roads 
will take only a moment. 

I would like to state, in representing the Chamber of Commerce on 
the matter of the boat harbor, it has been voted upon and the material 
you have before you is agreed upon by all of the members of the 
chamber. 

Just for the record, that is not entirely true of all the witnesses that 
have been heard this morning. They have represented the chamber, 
but the chamber has not voted on the question, particularly with 
reference to the first witness you had this morning about statehood. 
That is just for the record. I don’t wish to comment on statehood 
one way or the other. 

Mr. Bartietrr. You will have the opportunity, I imagine. 

Mr. Van Horn. On roads. I think as you all saw yesterday we 
have about 10 miles of road existing in Sitka. Some goes toward the 
pulp-mill development and the other goes north of town, which opens 
up homesite tracts. That is about all it can do. There is nothing 
out there to connect with Sitka. We are on an island, as you know, 
and we have no hopes of connecting with other cities in southeaste rn 
Alaska. So we are content with the few miles of road we have to get 
back and forth to homesites in the outer areas and so on. 

That calls to mind the fact that we are entirely dependent upon 
water transportation and air transportation, and that is the only con- 
nection I want to bring the roads in. We are not asking for any- 
thing in the way of roads. We have sufficient roads and are very 
grateful to Congress for giving us the money to do that. 

Air transportation: As you know, we are dependent there upon 
weather again. The companies that serve us are doing a very good 
job. We used to have direct transportation to Seattle, ° which ‘helped 
us a great deal on getting freight and passengers to the United States, 
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but that was preempted by other and larger companies as you may 
be aware. 

The air turnarounds and everything are in fine shape, which brings 
us to the boat harbor. The boat harbor is not in fine shape. That is 
a very pressing problem in this ares 

As you will see in the brief, the boat harbor is located down among 
the canneries and cold-storage plants, which is very natural, on the 
main channel in the Sitka Harbor. The main channel is rather 
narrow, and we have large steamships coming in there quite often, 
and in the event of the pulp mill we will have a good many more 
coming in that channel, making it rather a hazardous place for small 
boats to be tied up. 

It covers an area of about 3 acres, which is sufficient for about 100 
boats. We had last winter 324 boats tied up in the harbor, creating 
a very dangerous condition. During an easterly windstorm the float 
pulled loose. Because so many boats were tied to it when the wind 
got behind it it pulled them out into the channel. With the efforts 
of some city officers and the fire department and so forth, we got the 
float tied up on the other side with reasonably small damage, but it 
could have been very serious. 

We are asking for dredging of the channel out in the crescent. 
You drove by there yesterday. It is a beautiful site and there has 
been some opposition to ruining the sight. It is up to the city, and 
I am sure the city will handle getting over the opposition to the site. 
[t is the only logical site the Army engineers could find in the entire 
area. They have been studying it for many years. This particular 
measure was passed in 1945. We have been waiting 10 years, going 
on 11, for some money from Congress to actually dredge this harbor 
out. The city will go ahead then because they passed the bond 
issue and put the floats and piling in. As I said, we are waiting for 
Congress to do something. We have made numerous attempts to 
get money out of Congress, and it seems like rather a hopeless thing. 
Yet we know every other community in southeastern and some up 
north are faced with the same problem. 

As you will note, the benefit to cost ratio is 2.78 to 1. In other 
words, we will derive $1.78 benefit for every dollar spent on the 
project, which is a considerable amount of money when you consider 
it is an $891,000 project, very small compared with some in the 
States. But we are a small community and we are not asking too 
much. 

That is about all I have to say in my oral testimony. I would like 
to answer any questions you may have. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Van Horn. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You are not the only one that is waiting for 
money from Congress. 

Mr. Van Horn. I know that. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I might state the committee which handles the 
appropriations for the project in which you are interested is a very, 
very difficult committee to get money out of. 

Mr. Van Horn. I agree. 

Mr. CuEenoweru. I can assure you you are not the only one waiting 
for money from that committee. 

You say the other Alaska harbors are being improved? 

Mr. Van Horn. Over the course of the years. 
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Mr. CuHenowetu. Has any money been spent recently on Alaska 
harbors? 

Mr. Van Horn. Kodiak had a few dollars spent last year, but that 
was the only Federal money to my knowledge. 

Is that right, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartuert. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. In other words, there is no discrimination against 
you in Alaska. They are not preferring other harbors to Sitka, are 
they? Are there other projects approved for other harbors? 

Mr. Van Horn. I don’t recall the status of Juneau’s, but they have 
a nice harbor, as you saw, and it certainly dates our harbor. We 
have never had 1 nickel spent on ours. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. No money? 

Mr. Van Horn. Nomoney. We did have the channel widened and 
deepened, but that was a very small project done some years ago. 

Mr. CuHEeNoweru. I am sure your Delegate here has made every 
effort possible to get this appropriation for y you. There are many 
other Members of Congress going before that committee in similar 
attempts to get money and usually they are very unsuccessful. So I 
hope you will understand that situation. 

I think there is something like $10 billion worth of projects that 
have been authorized for which no money has been appropriated. 
Sitka is one of them. That is our legislative situation in Congress. 
I don’t think there is any discrimination against Sitka or any desire to 
withhold anything from you. They are just not appropriating money 
on any of these projects which have been approved. I hope you do 
get it. I am sure every member of this committee will be glad to 
give you one vote. 

Mrs. Prost. Indeed we will. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is there some controversy over the site? 

Mr. V. ee There hadn’t been during the 10 years the project 
was approved, but when it looked like there might be some money 
forthcoming there was one objection to the site. The rest of the 
residents on the crescent—— 

Mr. CHENOweETH. You say we saw it yesterday? 

Mr. Van Horn. Right down the street at the end of the main 
business street. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Where you make the curve? 

Mr. Van Horn. Yes. 

Mr. Cunnowern. I think that is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to commend the gentleman on his statement. 
I might say that, of course, as he is aware, that there are a number of 
other places in Alaska that are most concerned with this small-boat 
harbor proposition, and I am well aware of its value to you. I will 
join with my colleague from Colorado in saying I will be very happy 
to help in any way possible. Getting this money does present a 
problem, but I would say your problem i is about as acute or possibly 
more so than most of the cases we have heard in Alaska, with the 
possible exception of Kodiak, which I think you know has a very 
acute problem on the small-boat harbor. 

Mr. Van Horn. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I have two questions I would like to ask, Mr. Van Horn. 
How is your dairy business? 
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Mr. Van Horn. It is not very good. For the record, it is not very 


good. 


Mr. Sisk. We have had some testimony from dairymen and farmers 
throughout the Territory, and we are concerned with any type of 
industry that might be able to be developed here. I was wondering 
how the dairy business was in Sitka. 

Mr. Van Horn. I think one of the best answers I can give is the 
land problem, which will be covered later. Very little land is suitable. 
wm Mr. Sisk. Do you have to import or bring in from the States a 
great amount of feed? 

Mr. Van Horn. Every bit of it. 

Mr. Sisk. What actually is the differential in costs between here 
and Seattle in dairy feed? What is the freight up here per ton? 

Mr. Van Horn. The freight on hay is exactly as much as the hay 
costs itself, $32 a ton in a good part of the year. On feed it is $1.60 
a sack that costs $4 itself. 

Mr. Sisk. How much do you charge for a quart of milk? 

Mr. Van Horn. Forty cents. 

Mr. Sisk. Fresh milk? 

Mr. Van Horn. Yes. 

Mr. Sisx. What is it retail? 

Mr. Van Horn. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Sisk. That is quite reasonable. Some places in Alaska it is 
84 cents or something like that, a little farther north, and they have 
their problems, too. 

One other question, Mr. Van Horn. Do you personally favor im- 
mediate statehood for the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Van Horn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. You do not? 

Mr. Van Horn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you wish to state quickly your reasons for that? 
Let’s say this: Do you favor statehood at any time? 

Mr. VAN Horn. Yes, sir; eventually, when Alaska is more developed 
to where we can afford it. The statehood committees themselves will 
admit to a million and a half-dollar deficit on yearly taxes, which I 
don’t think we can afford at this time. I think we could accept other 
things in the meantime such as Representative O’Brien stated in 
Juneau. I was very interested in that—elective Governor, control 
of our fisheries, and some land we can do something with. I agree 
with that. 

Mr. Sisk. Did you personally favor the 1 percent property tax 
enacted in 1949? 

Mr. Van Horn. No, sir. 

Mr. Stsx. Why? 

Mr. Van Horn. Because the property tax was aimed at canneries, 
which are, generally speaking, out of town. There are nine of them 
operatiag at the present time out of the city limits, in other words, 
not in any tax district, and it was aimed at getting at the canneries 
which are already overburdened with taxes and just serve to hurt 
industry we needed very much up here. 

Mr. Sisk. Why do you say overburdened? 

Mr. Van Horn. The raw fish tax operates away from the city and 
they don’t have the advantages of operating in the city. 
Mr. Sisk. How muchjtax do they pay to the Territory? 
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Mr. Van Horn. On the raw fish tax, I could not answer. that.. 
It is a percentage of the pack, I believe. 

Mr. Sisk. You don’t know what the rate is on that? 

Mr. Van Horn. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you think that the Territory of Alaska will ever be 
ready for statehood unless it is willing to tax itself? I am speaking 
of the property tax, general property tax. 

Mr. Van Horn. It is assumed the Territory will have to tax itself 
to pay for the services it performs. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel it would be unfair to expect the people of 
Alaska—I don’t care whether outside fisheries or what they are—to 
assume a 1-percent tax, which is a ridiculously low figure, I am sure 
you know, as compared to Stateside? I don’t quite get your reason- 
ing. 

Mr. Van Horn. For services they are not getting they are paying 
that tax. I live out of the city. I don’t receive any services from 
the Territory other than the people in the city. They pay their 
taxes but they get special services within the city. That is basic, 
I believe. Police protection, fire protection, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Sisk. That, of course, would come from city taxes, 

Mr. Van Horn. That is what 1 mean. 

Mr. Sisk. We pay city taxes for those services. But certainly | 
would feel that—you feel, do you not, Mr. Van Horn, you owe some- 
thing to the State or in this ease to the Territory? 

Mr. Van Horn. The tax you are talking about exeluded anyone: 
in the tax district. Why were they excluded when getting the same 
services? 

Mr. Sisk. They were excluded because they were already covered 
by a tax of a higher amount than 1 percent; is that not correct? 

Mr. Van Horn. Whatever the city happened to charge; yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I mean in most cases certainly more than 1 percent. 

Mr. Van Horn. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe that is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. I simply want to observe that Mr: 
Van Horn traveled to Washington and made a very ardent plea before 
the Appropriations Committee, and they listened very sympatheti- 
cally and still said no. But the big hurdle in Washington is to get by 
the Bureau of the Budget. So there is where the plea has to be made 
first. I think special consideration should be given to Alaska because 
of their complete dependence upon air and water travel. We do not 
have a road system here comparable to some that we have below. | 
think that Congress should take a new look at the small-boat harbor 
problem in the entire Territory of Alaska. It would only take a few 
million dollars, maybe $20 million, to build every small-boat harbor we 
have requests for since we have been here. 

We oftentimes make the remark that if you were m Italy or some 
other country you would have that money very quiekly. I know I go 
to the Appropriations Committee to get a little money for my erosion 
problems in my district, and I can’t get them, and the next day we 
vote for $2 billion to build railroad stations and a few other things in 
foreign countries. I think it is time we looked at some of our own 
problems a little closer to home. 
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I know that I will be very glad with my other western colleagues to 
appeal to the Bureau of the Budget to consider small-boat harbor 
problems in the Territory of Alaska. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Utt. Those are my sentiments 
exactly. 

Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartietr. I appreciate that contribution. It seems to me 
that through the vears we have been plagued by the fact that so often 
these rivers and harbors undertakings are considered as pork-barrel 
projects, which they very distinctly are not in the Territory. And 
substantially no small-boat harbors have been built in the United 
States since the start of World War II. In the budget for the fiscal 
year in which we now find ourselves the Federal budget did not include 
a request for a single small-boat harbor, as Mr. ‘Van Horn knows 
anywhere in the U nited States. There were some larger projects for 
which money was asked, but none for the smaller ones 

Mr. Van Horn, in company with other Alaskans, came back to 
Washington, and I think Mr. Van Horn made a very splendid presen- 
tation there on behalf of Sitka. | thought it should have been com- 
pelling, but, as has been observed here, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is made up of some pretty hard-boiled gentlemen, and it is 
almost essential that budget approval be had first. 

In this particular case, with reference to the overall situation, it 
turned out it wasn’t essential because the Senate committee on its 
own motion and very uniquely, I might add, included money for three 
projects in the Territory; namely, “Wrangell, Petersburg, and Met- 
lakatla, and when that ‘bill went to conference ‘e the House conferees 
acquiesced and the money was appropriated. 

I had a hunch then, and retain it, that Sitka might have had a very 
good chance to get some of the money for this project if it had not 
been for the fact. that this matter of local opposition to the suggested 
site was raised. Mr. Van Horn, of course, could do nothing about 
that at that time. It seems to me that it is going to be essential for 
the community to have unanimity on the site if Sitka hopes to get at 
the top of the list. There is unanimity in all of the other communities, 
no quarrels at all about where the harbor should go in any particular 
case. And we are not going to get all the money for all of these proj- 
ects at one time. It is going to be a selective process. 

That being the case, if the local people aren’t together, we can just 
guess what is going to happen to Sitka constantly— it will go to the 
the bottom of that list. 

It may be the Congress on its own motion will put in money for 
rivers and harbors projects in Alaska next year or maybe the Bureau 
of the Budget will ask for that money, but I just want to urge here 
that you do everything possible to get together. If that is done, I 
feel fairly sure that the Corps of Engineers would rank Sitka mighty 
high on the list. 

Of course, all that I have to say is not naturally intended to be 
critical of the presentation Mr. Van Horn made down in Washngton 
because I thought he did a mighty fine job, as my colleague said, in 
the character of his statement here today. 

That benefit ratio is considered to be pretty high, is it not? 

Mr. Van Horn. Very high. 
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Mr. Barrietr. Going back to the chamber’s statement on state- 
hood as presented by Mr. Knight, has the chamber ever voted on that 
proposition? 

Mr. Van Horn. Three years ago, I believe; 2 years ago, I am 
informed. 

Mr. Bartietr. What I would like to get at: Do you feel Mr. 
Knight was without authority to represent the chamber? 

Mr. Van Horn. What I said was that that matter, the letter itself, 
did not come before the chamber of commerce. 

Mrs. Prost. What was the result of that statehood vote 2 years 
ago? 

Mr. Van Horn. I couldn’t tell you the exact figures. It passed by 
a narrow margin. I voted for it myself at that time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you think if the vote were taken in Sitka gen- 
erally for and against immediate statehood—what would the result be? 

Mr. Van Horn. Very close. 

Mr. Bartierr. Reverting to this Territorial tax, I think you had 
some pretty persuasive material on your side, but we were told in 
Juneau that there are situations where fairly large communities don’t 
incorporate, pay no taxes at all, and that results in a situation where 
the Territory educates the children of that community a hundred 
percent. That is a bit unfair to those who have formed a local 
government, is it not? 

Mr. Van Horn. Very true. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Prost. Are there further questions? 

Mr. McFaruanp. If I might ask one question about the boat 
harbor. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. McFaruanp. As I understand your presentation, the corps 
has completed the plans, and I believe the project does have the ap- 
proval of the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. Van Horn. Yes. 

Mr. McFaruanp. And has the Chief of Engineers recommended to 
the Budget Bureau they allocate funds? 

Mr. Van Horn. My information is he was not allowed to. That 
is the Chief Engineer. 

Mr. McFaruanp. With respect to the actual construction, I didn’t 
quite understand the breakdown or the division between the local 
responsibility and the corps. Would they build it complete or just 
the dredging? 

Mr. Van Horn. Local responsibility includes providing the site, 
access, and that sort of thing, and putting in the harbor itself. I 
mean the floats and pilings and anything you tie the boats to. They 
will dredge the area and put in a breakwater. 

Mr. McFaruanp. The $891,000 is for the work which the Corps of 
Engineers would complete? 

Mr. Van Horn. That is right. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Van Horn. 

Mr. Van Horn. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Prost. The next witness is Mrs. Rands. We are glad to 
see a couple of women in the slate of witnesses who are going to 
testify today. 
Will you identify yourself and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HOPEWELL RANDS, CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION, SITKA, ALASKA 


Mrs. Ranps. I am Hopewell Rands. I am a merchant and have 
lived here for 20 years. I am representing the chamber of commerce 
on water transportation. 

Sitka, Alaska, being surrounded by water as it is, is entirely de- 
pendent upon water transportation for its freight. Of course, we 
do have a small amount of air freight that comes in. The only 
scheduled freight line is the Alaska Steamship Co. 

For the many years I have lived here passenger service bringing 
tourists in was a considerable means of income for the community 
in the way of tourist trade, and as the Alaska Steamship Co. removed 
their passengers several months ago, we do not have any scheduled 
passenger service into Sitka by water, which has been a great loss 
to Sitka. 

As Mount Edgecumbe Medical Center is situated across the way 
and we have the Pioneer Home in our community, we have many 
medical cases who should travel by water rather than by air, and they 
cannot do so. If it is compelling they travel by water, they have to 
come by small fish boat from Sitka because they cannot fly by air. 

We do have at the present time a small boat, the Delphen, which is 
an unscheduled chartered boat which comes in to Sitka twice a month. 
It has been working alternately with the Alaska Steamship Co. but 
is not a scheduled boat. This has proven very beneficial to Sitka, 
and there is talk and hope there will be a new merchant line in 1957 
for Sitka which will carry, I believe, around 6 or 7 passengers, which 
is a very small amount. 

About 2 years ago the Alaska Steamship Line introduced the pala- 
tized cribs which has proven very beneficial in overcoming pilferaging 
and loss. The cribs are made up at the wholesalers’ warehouse and 
sealed or banded with the name of the consignee. The original bill of 
lading from the steamship company does not, however, list as a single 
crib rather each carton within the crib is taken at its cubic measure- 
ment. We did have great hopes at the time this was done it would 
reduce our freight rates to Sitka, which we feel are a bottleneck to 
Sitka’s freight, making the cost of living very high. This benefit was 
not given to the consignee as we thought it would be. This, however, 
has been a great timesaver to the Alaska Steamship Co., for they, in 
turn, take these large cribs from the wholesaler, receive them at the 
dock, where before they had to handle each one of these small cartons. 
They have now been able to eliminate almost 100 percent of loss and 
pilfering, which was a great expense to the company because in the 
past there was a great deal of pilfering and loss. 

About a vear ago the chamber of commerce committee on trans- 
portation was assured by Alaska Steamship Co. that this reduction 
would be forthcoming. We have to date received no reduction. 

I believe that completes my report. 
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Mrs. Prost. I would just like to compliment you, Mrs. Rands, 
upon such a brief and concise statement. You have completely 
substantiated my long contention that women do not talk more than 
men. If our committee members are as brief with their questions as 
you were you will be setting a record for brevity in our Alaska hearings. 

I will turn first to Delegate Bartlett. I do not mean to be limiting 
time for you men, but I just wanted to call attention to the fact that 
we women can be brief. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Rands, Mrs. Pfost has me so frightened I am 
not going to ask any questions. As a matter of fact, I have so many 
questions to ask you about water transportation that if I started it 
would take us from now until then to complete the inquiry. So I 
will pass. 

Mrs. Prost. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. No questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I am like your Delegate Bartlett. I have a lot of ques- 
tions I would like to ask. I appreciate your statement here, Mrs. 
Rands and I appreciate your need. I am wondering if you people 
have some definite recommendation to make. I can see your need 
for regular steamship passenger-freight service direct from Seattle to 
Sitka, which would save so much time. I am wondering if there are 
any definite plans or program that you have in mind or have heard of 
or possibilities of a recommendation that we might be able to help 
you with in getting that. 

I am at a loss to see just what we might be able to do from this 
statement. I appreciate what you have to say, but I am a little bit 
at a loss as to any help we might be able to give without some definite 
recommendation to work on. 

Mrs. Ranps. There is a proposal that a merchant line come in. 
Whether that is in the line of your committee I don’t know. That is 
in 1957. They were here a short time ago with their plans for this 
service, which would be 6 or 7 passengers, and a scheduled freight 
line which would come direct to Sitka, which would be a great help 
to us. Whether that is in line with your committee I don’t know. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mrs. Pfost, | was going to keep still but I won’t. 
I should say to you and to everyone else here that the committee has 
adopted this policy in matters that do not come within its jurisdiction, 
as the water transportation does not—that we will be pleased to hear 
from any Alaskan who wants to testify on a matter outside the juris- 
dictional status of this subcommittee, pass the information together 
with recommendations in some cases on to the appropriate committees 
of Congress. However, in respect to this specific matter, I wouldn’t 
think there would be much that Congress could or should do. If the 
company that operates the Delphen wants to core in, I think it has 
a perfect right to do so without any congressional authorization. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mr. McFaruanp. No questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mrs. Rands. We do ap- 
preciate your testimony. 

Mrs. Ranps. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. If there is no objection, Mrs. Rands’ full statement 
will be made a part of the record. 
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Hearing none, it is so ordered. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HopEwELL RaNps, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE COMMITTEE ON 
TRANSPORTATION, SirKA, ALASKA 


Sitka, Alaska, surrounded as it is by water is entirely dependent on water 
transportation for its freight. The only scheduled freight line is the Alaska 
Steamship Co. About 2 years ago this line introduced the palletized cribs which 
has proven very beneficial in overcoming pilferaging and loss, The cribs are 
made up at the wholesalers’ warehouse and sealed or banded with the name of the 
consignee. The original bill of lading from the steamship company does not, 
however, list as a single crib, but rather each carton within the crib is taken at 
its cubic measurement. This has not given the consignee any relief in freight 
rates as we still pay the same for the palletized crib as we did when the cartons 
were shipped individually. This has however been a great timesaver to the 
Alaska Steamship Co. as well as almost 100 percent elimination of loss and pilfering. 
About a year ago the chamber of commerce committee on transportation was 
assured by Alaska Steam that this reduction would be forthcoming. We have to 
date received no reduction. 

Alaska Steamship Co. has only two scheduled freighters a month to Sitka. 
Many times we are the last port of call in southeastern which requires our fresh 
stuffs to be on the boat for as long as 7 or 8days. Our high freight in southeastern 
Alaska has always been our bottleneck as this is passed along to the consumer, 
making cost of living high. It would be most beneficial to Sitka if we were to 
have faster service direct from Seattle on a regular-scheduled line. 

For the past few months we have had no scheduled passenger boats as the 
Alaska Steam has taken these off permanently. The only means of transpor- 
tation in and out of Sitka is by air. Due to the fact that we have the Mount 
Edgecumbe Medical Center and the Pioneer Home in this locality it has proven a 
great hardship to patients who for medical reasons should not travel by air. 

Needless to say, with the canceling of the Alaska Steamship’s passenger service 
our tourist trade is practically nil. This was in the past years one of the main 
means of livelihood for Sitka. 

There is hope of a new merchant line for 1957. If this line could come directly 
to Sitka it would be a great help to Sitka. We have a small chartered beat 
Delphen which brings freight to Sitka twice a month. This has been serving 
Sitka for the past few months and has proven a great help in obtaining freight. 


Mrs. Prost. Mrs. Sarvela is our next witness. We welcome you. 
Mrs. Sarvela. We are delighted to have you ladies appear before 
our committee. 


STATEMENT OF MYRTH B. SARVELA, SECRETARY, NORTHERN 
FISHING VESSEL OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., SITKA, ALASKA 


Mrs. Sarveta. Thank you. 

I am Myrth B. Sarvela. I have been in the Territory since July 
25, 1925. 

Mrs. Prosr. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mrs. Sarvea. I would like to read this. I don’t think it will 
take very long. 

Mrs. Prosr. Proceed. 

Mrs. Sarveta. I am Myrth B. Sarvela, a troller, secretary of the 
Northern Fishing Vessel Owners Association, Inc., and a member 
of the Sitka Chamber of Commerce. Here’s our herring fishery prob- 
lems as it affects us and the economy of southeastern Alaska. 

First. We believe that our problem is dominated by politics; but 
not bipartisan politics. You see the Republicans instigated the 
policies of the management of our fisheries in the early part of this 
century. Then under 20 years of Democratic rule the same policies 
continued and our condition worsened. Now, under this administra- 
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tion there is a faint ray of improvement; still the same policies are 
applied. It is some force other than the principles of government 
as set up by our Founding Fathers, which is shackling the efforts of 
the people of Alaska to protect our fisheries. 

The records in Washington, D. C., show that the trollers have been 
protesting the taking of herring for reduction purposes without 
regulations, since as early as 1919 and 1920. We who fish, know that 
to have a good economy in our southeastern Alaska cities we need 
feed for the king salmon and other food fish. With an abundance of 
herring for feed, schools of salmon tarry long enough for the trollers 
to get a fair share of salmon. A good season for the troller and seiner 
makes a prosperous year for all the businesses in our cities. 

Throughout the years there has been concerted effort by the fisher- 
men and residents of Alaska to have our herring protected. There 
has been treks, as the records will show, of fishermen going to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to plead our cause. In each instance the biologists 
have attempted to prove that it has not been overfishing that has 
depleted our once abundance of herring. 

Here’s a quote from a book written in 1885 by E. Huhmanah 
Skidmore that gives the picture of our once abundance of herring in 
Chatham Straits. 

From the end of August into January, the waters of Chatham Strait are black 
with herring. The Indians used to catch them with primitive rakes, made by 
driving nails through the end of a piece of board and with this rude implement 
they could quickly fill a canoe with herring, each nail catching 2 and 3 fish. Seines 
have supplanted the aborigine’s hand rake, and a thousand barrels of silver 
herring have been taken at a single haul, although the average haul is about half 
as many barrels and requiring 11 men to each net * * * As a result of the 
first year’s work 82,000 gallons of herring oil were shipped below in 1883. 

The Alaska Territorial Governor’s report of 1927 gives these figures: 

In 1925, 59,430,371 pounds of herring products and 2,351,152 gallons of oil 
valued at $3,852,499 were taken from the herring resource in Alaska. 

In these years there was an abundance of herring in Chatham 
Straits, Frederick Sound, and in all of the waters near Sitka and the 
outside of Baranof, Kruzof, and Chichigof Islands. 

Antone Noreide, of Petersburg, fished bait herring in the spring from 
1915 to 1925 in Port Houghton and Hobart Bay on the mainland, 
Gambier Bay, Pybus Bay, Eliza Harbor on Admiralty Island, Saginaw 
Bay, Bay of Pillars, and Tebenkof Bay on Kuiu Island for halibut 
schooners. The spawn fish did not begin to disappear until after the 
intensive fishing without regulations for the reduction plants in the 
early twenties. 

L. T. Peterson arrived in Sitka on June 13, 1913, and was employed 
by Booth Fisheries Co., the previous owner of the Sitka Cold Storage 
Co. It has been his job to secure bait for the cold-storage plant 
throughout the years. At the time Mr. Noreide was fishing in Chat- 
ham Straits and Frederick Sound, bait herring for the Sitka plant was 
fished from in front of the plant’s dock with only a seine and with no 
thought of pots or other devices for holding the herring. As much as 
4,000 barrels were taken in this manner. The abundance of herring 
began to disappear with the intensive reduction plant herring seining 
without regulations. By 1925 there was less herring and the bait 
seine boats were potting the herring during the seining season to be 
assured of a pack for the cold storages. 
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Intensive fishing by the reduction plants continued after Frederick 
Sound and Chatham Straits were cleaned out. Then the herring 
seiners fished out Larch, Whale, and other bays on the outside of 
Baranof Island. 

As each bay was depleted the seiners continued up the coast; 
fishing Sitka Sound and other spots where they could find small 
schools of herring. In 1953 the reduction plant herring seiners 
seemed to be unable to find herring any place except in the Sitka 
Sound area and three seiners arrived in the sound on June 26, and 
began scooping up the herring. I made a protest in a letter to 
Mr. Farley on this date. The business people of Sitka protested en 
masse at a meeting in Sitka to the Fish and Wildlife Service and Sitka 
Sound was closed on July 9 to the herring seining for reduction 
purposes. 

The bulk of the 1953, 1954, and 1955 packs for the reduction plants 
has come from the Sitka Sound population of herring; it has been 
taken in Shelikof Bay on the outside of Kruzof Island about 8 knots 
west of Cape Edgecumbe. We have protested this operation by 
letter, wire, and telephone to the Fish and Wildlife Service in both 
Juneau, Als aska, and Washington, D.C. For the past 3 vears there 
has been materially less herring spawn each year in the Sitka Sound 
spawning area. 

The Fish and Wildlife research vessel John N. Cobb made a survey 
on the herring population in southeastern Alaska in the winter of 1952 
and found no abundance of herring. 

In 1953 the Alaska Legislature was so concerned over the situation 
that they sent Memorial No. 9 to Washington to abolish the taking of 
herring for reduction purposes until there was again an abundance, 
The Service in Juneau in a letter under date of November 17, 1953, 
states: 

I am sure vou will also be interested to learn the Service is proposing to eliminate 
commercial fishing for herring except for bait purposes. This action was decided 
upon after a further study of catch records and spawning areas indicated a con- 
tinuous decline of the species with no apparent successful year class in evidence, 

Port Alexander, now a ghost village, in the 1930’s was a prosperous 
fishing village until the reduction plant herring seiners scooped up 
all the herring. 

Countless numbers of written protests must be in the files in 
Washington, D. C., testifying to the lack of herring and protesting the 
overfishing by the reduction plant herring seiners. 

Six reduction plant herring seiners, fishing from July 20 to Sep- 
tember 10 this year, were unable to scope up enough herring to complete 
their quota of 46,259 barrels. 

In the face of all of this evidence and facts—we do not understand 
why our Government disregards the testimony of the fishermen and 
others who see and know the conditions here; and refuse to correct a 
policy that is destroying the herring resource and the economy in 
southeastern Alaska. 

An abundance of herring in southeastern Alaska is the key to our 
prosperity. This view is shared by most Alaskans and should be 
recognized until there is biological research in Alaska to prove other- 
wise. 

We ask that the evidence and facts as gathered and observed by 
Alaskans be considered by the Fish and Wildlife Service when regula- 
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tions regarding our fisheries are made. That a committee of three, 
a biologist, a reduction-plant operator, and a troller be selected and 
with modern equipment make a survey of the waters of southeastern 
Alaska to determine the amount of herring left in these waters before 
the regulations for 1956 are made. 

If the policies dictated by Washington, D. C., will not permit this, 
then we ask that the fisheries be turned over to the Territory of Alaska 
to be managed by Alaskans. 

We propose that the Fish and Wildlife Service review their cor- 
respondence and records for the past years and grant the request of 
the majority of the people of Alaska and close the waters of south- 
eastern Alaska to the reduction plant seiners for a period of 5 years 
or until there is an abundance of herring; or restrict the reduction 
plant herring seiners from all bays and 1 mile from the shoreline. 

The management of our fisheries for the past half century has 
proven a tragic experience for the people and business of southeastern 
Alaska. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mrs. Sarvela. You have 
certainly given us a very comprehensive picture of the herring situa- 
tion here and the most complete-one I have heard. 

I would like to propound a question. You mentioned in the be- 
ginning of your statement that the herring industry has improved 
slightly under the new administration though the policies had not been 
changed. 

Mrs. Sarveua. That is right. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you want to tell us what action has been taken 
by the new administration that did improve the situation here? 

Mrs. Sarvea. In 1953, soon after Mr. Farley was appointed, he 
met with usin Juneau. We told him our problem, and he went back 
to Seattle and he recommended that the herring be closed at the 
Seattle meeting. 

There was some power—lI wouldn’t know what it was. Probably 
you Congress people know. I do know Mrs. Story told of the herring 
interests, went back to Washington, D. C., and she was on television 
and radio, and there were a lot of newspaper reports. And so the 
Service reversed the recommendations by Mr. Farley, and they allowed 
the reduction plants to take 50,000 barrels that year. That was in 
1954. As I said, since 1919 the trollers have been objecting because 
we need that herring as feed for the salmon and halibut. We realize 
that the farmers of America need the meal, too, but they can use 
other things. If we don’t have the herring here in southeastern 
Alaskan waters so that the salmon will come in, they pass us by. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mrs. Sarvela. 

Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I think I have no questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I would just like to ask one question, or rather make it 
as a comment and ask you to comment on it. 

As I understand, unless the Federal Government is willing to close 
the reduction plants and stop the taking of herring for that purpose, 
then you favor the taking over of the fisheries by the Territory of 
Alaska; was that your statement? 

Mrs. SaARVELA. That was my statement. We know in Alaska if 
we had control of our fisheries, there would be no fish passed and the 
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herring reduction plants would only take the surplus amount of 
herring. We don’t want them to go out of business, but if they would 
take herring only from the middle of the channel, which they dil in 
the early days—our problem is the poor management of our fisheries. 

Mr. Sisk. And you feel that, or actually you know in general what 
the policy would be of the Territory if they were operating the fisberies 
themselves? 

Mrs. SarveLa. The voice of the people I believe would control the 
thing, and we voted—I think it was about 9 to 1—to abolish traps in 
1948. In 10 years nothing has been done. 

Mr. Farley did reduce 50 percent, and that is another reason why 
I think there is a mite of improvement. But the same policies are in 
force. It is the policy we would like to get rid of. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me ask you one further question. Do you favor state- 
hood for the Territory of Alaska? 

Mrs. SarvE.A. I favor statehood for southeastern. I would like 
there to be a State for southeastern Alaska. I say that because I am 
from northern California. I am the daughter of a homesteader. You 
are from California, too. I feel we would be in the same position as 
northern California was in the early part of the century. My father 
since I was that high [indicating] screamed because all of our money 
went to develop southern California. And the same thing would hap- 
pen here. It would all go to the interior and we would be left sitting 
out on the limb. 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to commend you on your statement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sisk. I might say this does represent a new approach. At least 
I have not heard of any proposal which would bring about a separation 
or actually make a portion of the Territory a State and leave part 
of it out. Has that been discussed in this area at all? Has there been 
general discussion of such a move? 

Mrs. Sarveta. I think Governor Heintzelman made some proposal, 
not for southeastern, but took in the rail belt I believe. Mr. Bartlett 
would know about that. It was taking the parts that were developed, 
I believe. 

Mr. Sisk. Of course, it comes down to the same proposition so far 
as California in comparison goes—that naturally where most of the 
people are—we do operate by majority rule, and southeastern Alaska 
populationwise I feel would certainly be able to hold its own with 
reference to the whole Territory. 

Let me thank you very kindly. I want to commend you on your 
statement. I can certainly sympathize with the position that you 
people find yourselves in with reference to the herring proposition 
down here. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. CuEnowetu. This is not a red herring you are drawing out, 
is it? 

_ SarvELA. No; this is just a little herring that makes meal and 
oil. 

Mr. CuenowetH. How far back does this controversy go between 
the herring and salmon and halibut? 

Mrs. Sarve.a. I think 1919. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Is that when the shortage of salmon began to 
become evident? 
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Mrs. SarveLa. You are speaking of the salmon that they can. 
We are interested in the king salmon. I am a troller, and we are 
interested in king salmon and silver salmon. 

Of course, it is my belief or the belief of a lot of us—and this is 
just getting it out of the air—that it does affect the whole salmon 
situation because we know from being out on the water and fishing 
that all sea life prefer herring, or it seems that way to us. And when 
there isn’t herring we believe that this sea life eats oodles of small 
salmon. Since the shortage of herring in trolling we have caught 
king salmon feeding on young coho about that big [indicating], and 
if king salmon feed on coho, it seems to me that all other sea life 
would feed on the young salmon. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What is the size of the king salmon you catch? 

Mrs. Sarveta. About 25. 

Mr. Coenoweru. Twenty-five pounds? 

Mrs. SaARVELA. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You feel unless the herring industry is curtailed 
the salmon industry is going to suffer? 

Mrs. Sarve.a. It has suffered. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. What is the solution that you recommend? 

Mrs. Sarvea. I recommend that the herring reduction plants only 
take the overabundance of herring. We need an abundance of 
herring. This year they scooped up 10 and 15 barrels of herring, 
those big boats. They were trying so hard to fill their quota to prove 
there was a lot of herring. The records Mr. McKernan showed you 
they got in 1 area, just 4 miles square, in Shelikof Bay. If I have 
time, I would like to show you the pictures. I will do it afterward. 
I have them with me. They took those herring from that one small 
area, and we believe it is spawn herring. Shelikof Bay is a very fine 
feeding place for all fish. There is lots of halibut in there, crab in 
there, and it is a sand bottom and fish just seem to congregate in 
there. Maybe because of the current. The herring are in there and, 
of course, as long as herring are there, king salmon stop and we can 
get a few. 

Mr. CHENowetu. Some limitation has been put upon their output? 

Mrs. Sarveua. The only restrictions or regulations they have ever 
had as far as I know when herring fishing for reduction plants in 
southeastern Alaska is a limit. That is the thing that we have 
objected to. If they would have taken 10,000 barrels out there and 
then gone to hunt another school and taken them we wouldn’t object. 
But it seems it has been the pattern for them to sit on a school of 
herring and take every single herring they can get ahold of. And 
we know from that report and from the bays that have been cleaned 
out that in that way they deplete the herring. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I think you have made a very fine and convincing 
statement, very persuasive. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. SarRvELA. I have been at it 3 years. 

Mr. Urr. Are the reduction plants located in Alaska or are they 
tender ships? 

Mrs. Sarveua. There is one at Washington Bay. There were 
three operating this year—Washington Bay, Port Armstrong, and 
Port Conclusion. 

Mr. Urrt. That is all within the Territory? 

Mrs. SarveELA. Within the Territory. That is about 70 miles 
from here. 
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-Mr. Urr. Are they located within the city limits of any 
municipality? 

Mrs. Sarvewa. They are not. 

Mr. Urr. And they pay no Territorial tax outside of the fish-take 
tax? 

Mrs. Sarve.a. As far as I know. 

Mr. Urr. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. You mentioned that Mr. Farley had reduced the fish 
traps about 50 percent. 

Mrs. SARVELA. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Could you explain to us how he set about reducing 
these traps? 

Mrs. Sarveta. Yes. He figured out a manner to reduce the take 
of salmon 50 percent. I guess he figured it from the amount of fish 
that were caught. I know he said, if you have 4 traps and 1 trap 
caught half of your fish, you could either keep the 3 traps or else keep 
the 1. Is that plain? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mrs. SaRvELA. And then seiners. There were closed areas in the 
bay. They felt that would reduce the take there. The seine boats 
were cut down, their fish take. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, the allotment of fish take was cut? 

Mrs. SARVELA. Yes; of the gear. 

Mrs. Prost. For just the seiners and the trap operators? 

Mrs. SaRvELA. Trap operators; yes. I don’t think it affected the 
gill operators at all. It was just the two. I think the gill fishermen 
fished a separate way, but the seiners put the lines on the bays, if you 
understand what Imean. They extended them out in many instances 
to the mouth of the bay. 

They took 50 percent of the production of the traps. I believe that 
is the way it was. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartuetrt. Mrs. Sarvela, I still don’t see what the improve- 
ment has been that you spoke of. Where has it taken place so far 
as you are concerned, you trollers? 

Mrs. Sarve.a. The first year we got the reduction plants they 
wanted an extension. Mr. Farley did not give them an extension. 
That year they had 15,000 barrels when they came into Shelikof 
Bay. I went to Juneau and started calling on the telephone and 
talking about it. I think it was on the 13th or 15th of July they 
pulled the boats out of there. I called the Fish and Wildlife office, 
and they had 5,000 barrels to fill the 50,000 quota. The season 
closed July 25. They were gunning for an extension or an increase, 
an increase in the quota. Mr. Farley didn’t give them that increase. 
He made them stick by his quota. So on the last 2 days before the 
season closed they couldn’t find 5,000 barrels, so they came back 
there and took the last 2 days in fish in Shelikof Bay again. 

Mr. Bartruerr. Did they get 5,000 barrels there? 

Mrs. Sarveua. As far as we know they got their quota. 

Mr. Bartietrt. That did not improve your situation, did it? 

Mrs. SARVELA. It did, because if he had let them have an increase 
they would have taken all the rest of the herring. 

Mr. Bartuertr. An increase from what quota? 

Mrs. Sarve.ta. They wanted an increase from 50,000. 
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Mr. Barrurztr. Who wrote the letter you quoted from in your 
written statement saying they would propose no herring take the 
following year for reduction purposes? The one you quoted when 
you read your statement. 

Mrs. SarvetA. Would you like to see the letter? 

Mr. Bartiettr. Who wrote it? 

Mrs. Sarveta. Mr. Rhode. 

Mr. Bartierr. And the Fish and Wildlife Service did propose 
there be no herring take in the following year at all? 

Mrs. Sarveta. That is right. 

Mr. Barriett. What do you think happened when a quota of 
50,000 barrels was ultimately set? 

Mrs. Sarveta. I think it was the lobby in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Bartietr. That had an effect on the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mrs. Sarveta. That is right. 

Mr. Barrett. I believe you said you would favor the transfer of 
the fisheries to the Territory of Alaska if your recommendations 
concerning the herring situation were not honored. 

Mrs. SarveLA. That is right. 

Mr. Bartuerr. If your recommendations did prevail, would you 
recommend that the administration of the fisheries be maintained in 
the hands of the Federal Government? 

Mrs. SarveLA. We would like to see the fisheries turned over to 
the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Barriert. In any case? 

Mrs. SarRveELA. In any case. 

Mr. Bartiettr. You spoke about what you believed—and of course 
I know you could not prove it and did not mean to indicate that— 
was the effectiveness of the lobbying in regard to the herring proposi- 
tion. Now we find the salmon industry curtailed by regulation. In 
fact, in 1955 the salmon pack is the lowest in 50 years. 

Mrs. Sarveta. That is right. 

Mr. Barriett. What if this curtailment proves to be successful? 
What if the run is built up again? What possible assurance could 
Alaskans have that the lobbies they believe have been so effective in 
the past would not prevail again and that the fishery would again 
become depleted under the existing control by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mrs. Sarvexa. I don’t think I understand your question. 

Mr. Bartuert. Do you believe if the fishery is again built up as a 
result of this curtailment program that the people many Alaskans 
have believed have had uabosanaial control might again be effective 
and that the fishery might again be depleted? 

Mrs. Sarve.a. I don’t think by this curtailment. If we do build 
it up, I should think from experience that the operators would not 
be as greedy as they were in the past and would learn by their poor 
management, because it must be the lobbyists in Washington that 
have been managing our fisheries, as you know. You are an Alaskan. 
And we vote, and all of the memorials that have gone into Washington, 
and it isn’t the Alaskans that have had any control over the manage- 
ment of the fisheries. 

Mr. Bartuetr. We know that. 

When Mr. McKernan appeared before this committee a few days 
ago at Juneau I questioned him quite extensively about the herring 
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situation here, and he said it was his opinion that the 50,000-barrel 
quota was allowed because all of the biologists of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service believed that amount could be taken without damaging 
the future of the herring supply. You do not agree with that? 

Mrs. Sarve.a. I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Barttert. I think in fairness to Mr. McKernan I should add, 
it seems to me he mentioned near the conclusion of his testimony 
that some local biologists—and I assume he meant some in the Juneau 
office—did not agree with the other biologists who apparently recom- 
mended that some herring be taken. 

Mrs. Sarveta. Probably. I went to the Fish and Wildlife meet- 
ings from Ketchikan on, and I think Mr. McKernan was quoting 
from biological research that has been done in Canada and in Norwa 
and in other places. There has been very little biological se 
on herring done in Alaska. That has been one of the reasons why 
conditions are as they are because no money has been expended for 
research on herring. 

Mr. McKernan said he would attempt to get some money. In 
fact, he said he would try to use some that was given to him for 
administration because he realized the great need of biological research 
in Alaska on herring. 

Mr. Barrett. I should not attempt to quote from his testimony. 
That would be most unfair. But my memory has it Mr. McKernan 
gave it to us as his personal opinion that the taking of herring in an 
unspecified amount for reduction purposes could be continued with- 
out ruining the supply. And I assume he had in mind, perhaps he 
stated, that something like 50,000 barrels a year, the taking of that 
amount, would not be detrimental to the future of the supply. 

Mrs. Sarveva. It would not be detrimental if they took it from 
more than one area. But when they take it only from one area and 
from this spawning area, when other spawning areas have been wiped 
out, as you know and every other Alaskan knows, we believe it would 
be detrimental. The herring biologists say that overfishing does not 
deplete herring. We who have been here and experienced it know 
that it must be overfishing that has depleted the herring. 

Mr. Bartiett. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Prost. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. No questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. No questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Any further questions from the committee? 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Sarvela. 

I would like to call attention to the fact that it was not Mrs. 
Sarvela’s statement that took more than her quota of time, but it 
was the questions from this side of the table. 

You people are all aware that Delegate Bartlett has been in the 
Congress longer than any committee member in attendance here. 
Delegate Bartlett has represented you Alaska people for the past 11 
years in the Congress, and if it were not for the fact that you do not 
have a vote, by virtue of the fact you do not have statehood, Dele- 
gate Bartlett would now be the second ranking member of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. He would therefore be chairman of 
this subcommittee. 

I am sure I do not need to tell you Bob Bartlett has a very persuasive 
manner in getting legislation through the Congress for the benefit of 
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Alaska. His colleagues in Congress have a very high regard for him. 

I will now turn the gavel over to Delegate Bartlett to chairman the 
balance of the hearing this morning. 

We seem to be under rather stringent time limitations, Mr. Bartlett, 
but we do have only four remaining witnesses, unless there are others 
who wish to be heard. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mrs. Pfost. I think the appointment, 
coming in this manner from the gracious lady from Idaho, maybe is 
the best kind of appointment of all. 

Mr. Warren Christianson. 

Before you proceed, Mr. Christianson, Mrs. Sarvela wants to make 
a brief statement to bring the figures up to date with respect to the 
herring. 

Mrs. Sarve.a. I said it wasn’t clear. I talked about 50,000 barrels 
in 1953 because that is what Mr. Bartlett asked me about. The Fish 
and Wildlife increased this last year to 100,000; 50,000 barrels was 
to be caught between Cape Edgecumbe and Cape Bingham and before 
July 20. The rest of the 50,000 was to be caught after that time in 
the rest of southeastern Alaska. The seiners took 49,729 barrels 
out of Shelikof Bay area, that 4-square-mile area. They took that 
out before July 2. The season was closed until July 20, and then 
after July 20 they only had 46,759 to get, and they missed that by 
9,000 barrels. This is last year. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mrs. Sarvela. 

Mr. Urr. I wonder if the record could show are they 500-pound 
barrels. 

Mrs. SarvVELA. 250 pounds, I believe. Equal to 12% million 
pounds. 

Mr. Bartietr. Before you identify yourself, Mr. Christianson, 
may I say that we understand you are going to testify, among other 
things, on mental health. I would like to inform you there has been 
no subject in Alaska which has been discussed in such complete 
detail before the committee as has been mental health, and I think the 
record is so complete it will not be necessary to give us any statement 
on the proposition. 

If you have any specific details to contribute, we would be very 
pleased to hear them, together with your position on the mental 
health legislation before the Congress. 

Will you identify yourself now? 


STATEMENT OF WARREN C. CHRISTIANSON, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
SITKA, ALASKA 


Mr. CuristiAnson. My name is Warren Christianson. I am an 
attorney here in Sitka and have been here in Alaska—practically a 
newcomer—4 years. 

Here is my written brief. I understood such was the case, Dele- 

ate Bartlett, that you have had adequate testimony on the mental 
health bill. 

Other than to say that the Sitka Chamber of Commerce and, as 
far as I know, practically every individual in Sitka is highly in favor 
of the recent mental health bill, particularly H. R. 6376, 1 have two 
specific things to add. 
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One is that we feel if a mental health institution, a hospital, were 
built in Alaska, it would be a great benefit to the people who are men- 
tally ill, and more specifically we feel that a slight extension of Mount 
Edgecumbe’s facilities would probably be the most economical way 
of having that and at the same time give the best possible care, in 
that you have the basic facilities available, and the extension of those 
facilities would be possible and feasible. 

Other than that, the only other specific item is a personal experience 
which I had not too long ago. 

I am appointed as attorney quite often to defend these people in the 
sanity hearings, which brought home to me the extreme reprehensible- 
ness of the present system, where a fellow who was arrested for insanity 
was put in jail. When I came in to see him he was in acoma. | 
talked to the deputy marshal about it. He said, ‘He was all right 
when we picked him up. When we closed the steel doors behind him 
he started just screaming, shaking the doors, trying to get out.” 
And he relapsed into a coma. That happened right here in ‘this very 
building 

I talked to the man afterward, and it was obvious he was mentally 
ill beforehand. But I can think of no more dramatic and pertinent 
example of just what our present procedure is doing. 

That is all I have to say on mental health. 

Mr. Bartiert. Thank you, Mr. Christianson. 

Without objection, your written statement on that subject will be 
made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WARREN C. CHRISTIANSON, SPEAKING FOR THE SITKA CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


ALASKA’S MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEM 


Alaska desperately needs a new mental health law. The present law has been 
called every name in the book and with reason, but somehow Congress has been 
just too busy to do anything about it. Alaska seems to be too far off and con- 
sequently we of Sitka are extremely happy to be able to present our problems to a 
committee of the House of Representatives in person 

I should like to state here as a personal opinion of the writer, which may or may 
not be shared by the individual members of the chamber of commerce, that if 
Alaska had statehood with our own right of determination, the mental health 
problem along with many others would have been solved long ago. 

There have been many bills presented to Congress, some of them coming very 
close to passage. Some of them have been better than others—for example we 
feel that any institution for the care of the insane should be located here in Alaska. 
Probably a slight expansion of the Mount Edgecumbe Hospital setup would be 
the most economical and at the same time give the best care. The basic services 
and administration are present; all that would have to be added would be the 
specialized facilities and our climate here is the best in Alaska, bar none. However, 
where the mentally sick (the term “‘insane”’ is not accurate) get their care is not 
as important as getting an adequate bill passed. The people of Alaska in general, 
and Sitka in particular, would have been glad to have seen any of the recent bills 
pass. 

Following is pertinent quote from section 51-4-4 Alaska Compiled Laws 
Annotated, 1949: ‘“* * * the commissioner * * * shall then immediately 
summon and impanel a jury of six adults, residents of the district, to inquire, try, 
and determine whether the person complained of is really insane * * *.” 

Comment: You are persons of considerably above average ability and educa- 
tion. Do you think you could make such a choice in a case anywhere near the 
borderline? 

No doubt you have many statistics thrown at you concerning the faults of our 
present mental health program, what new law would be the most effective and the 
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cost of our present set up compared with the estimated cost of any new plan. For 
a good discussion and explanation of the technical details, both medical and admin- 
istrative the statements of Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, commissioner of health, before 
your committee at the time of hearing on some of the past mental health bills have 
the endorsement of those of us interested in the mental health problem here in 
Sitka. I am, however, going to talk a little about the need of a new law for if you 
and the other Members of Congress are convinced of the real need of a new act, 
I think we can depend upon you as men of good will not to merely shrug it off as 
another facet of that bothersome distant Alaskan problem. After the jury has 
“convicted” the poor unfortunate as being insane then he often put in jail to 
await transfer to Morningside hospital. The shock of being behind bars alone is 
enough in some cases to cause some of the defendants to go over the line. As an 
attorney, I am oftern appointed by the court to defend these cases and conse- 
quently some firsthand experiences will probably be of as much help as many 
arguments of theory. 

About 2 years ago the local commissioner informed me I had just been ap- 
pointed to defend a fellow “accused’’ of insanity and that I could see him in the 
jail. I went up to see him, finding him lying on his bunk in a semicoma; refusing 
to talk to me or to anyone, eyes blank staring straight at the ceiling. Upon 
questioning the deputy marshal, I found out that when picked up he seemed 
apparently normal although under some obvious strain and did not resist the 
“arrest.’’ As the iron bars of the jail door started to close upon him, he started 
to scream, forcibly trying to get out and finding that ineffectual, gave up, lay 
down on his bunk and lapsed into the coma I found him in. The man was 
obviously mentally ill; it was also obvious the worst thing that could happen to 
him was to have him thrown in jail like a criminal. To a man who has difficulty 
in adjusting to our society, being thrown in jail is the final proof to him that he 
can’t face it and with the closing of the doors of steel, close also the doors of hope 
and strength to fight. 

Many times after a sanity trial, members of the jury have come up to me and 
said, ‘‘Mr. Christianson, we didn’t know whether he was insane or not and it is 
an awful thing to stigmatize a man insane, but we felt he did need help—what 
can we do?” 

My answer to them has been: Write some Congressman or Senator to get them 
to do what they can to change the law. 

Gentlemen, only you and your associates have the power to help us. 


Mr. Curistianson. There are a few other things I would like to 
mention here. I am speaking personally, not as a representative of 
any particular group. 

Mention was made during Mr. Van Horn’s testimony of statehood. 
I am personally very much in favor of immediate statehood for all 
of Alaska. 

At the time of the vote of the chamber of commerce which was 
mentioned I was president. They voted to send me over to Juneau 
on a prostatehood basis at the hearings at that time, and the vote was 
11 to 7. I think there were probably a number of abstentions in the 
voting, but the vote was 11 to 7 at this particular time. 

Further, on the idea of the property tax, the 1 percent property tax 
is a good one for all of Alaska. Here in Sitka, speaking specifically of 
Sitka, we have 51 homesites that are opening up south of town. We 
have 28 homesites opening up north of town. We have a good many 
residents outside of town, and I am one, having just completed my 
requirements cn a homestead about 2 miles south of town. I feel that 
anybody who is a citizen of the United States should pay his fair 
share of taxes, and I agree with the people that say we should not 
expect statehood until the people are ready to pay their fair share. 

Statehood would have to be based upon an overall property tax, 
among other things, and I for one am very willing to pay my fair share. 

One other thing on that. My brother was a dentist up at Bethel, 
one time, and the people of Bethel, partly through his instigation, 
I imagine, wrote me asking about the possibility of incorporation. 
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They finally turned it down because they were afraid they might have 
additional taxes. That again is where a 1 percent property tax would 
help throughout all Alaska. 

There is another matter I would like to bring up, and in this case 
I am speaking for the municipal government of the city of Sitka as 
city attorney. That is H. R. 3083, which is to transfer certain lands 
within United States Survey 1474 to the city of Sitka. 

I think that matter was brought up before this subcommittee and 
passed the subcommittee, and I believe the Bureau of the Budget 
turned thumbs down on it on the basis that the city should purchase 
this land at appraised valuation, or in the alternative take a 25-year 
lease. 

I have here a plat of the townsite of Sitka. This was sent in at 
the committee hearings, so I will not submit it for the record. How- 
ever, for the purposes of this hearing, I would like to point out par- 
ticular lots in question. They are marked with X’s here. 

You have a school out here, a business lot here, a business lot here, 
a school out here, a series of park reserved lots which come down this 
creek that runs out of Swan Lake down here [indicating]. By agree- 
ment the lots out in the crescent were excluded from the bill. 

Now the city of Sitka feels it is eminently unfair to require the city 
to purchase these lots. ‘These lots are already in the city’s name. 
The city was given restricted deeds to these lots about 1927 when the 
original patents were issued. They are now the city’s property. 
Being the city’s property, we feel it is just simply not in the books 
to require the city to purchase it over again. 

I would like to cite the example of the native lands. You have a 
lot of restricted deeds, or some at any rate, given to various natives 
who are not considered to be competent to handle their own affairs. 
At such time as they are considered competent to handle their own 
affairs, if they apply for unrestricted deeds, they can obtain them. 

There is a very strong parallel here. The city of Sitka feels it is 
competent to handle its own affairs and consequently would like to 
get the deeds for these lands. We don’t feel it would be of any 
particular benefit to require the city to purchase them. 

The lots in question many times will be intended to be used for 
trading purposes. There are other lands—about 2 years ago the 
mutual investors offered a tract to the city of Sitka for school purposes 
and wanted $5,000 for the land. At the time it was impossible, but 
the possibility of trading some of these sites for our new site was 
discussed. Naturally it can’t be done under present restrictive deed 
setup. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Bartietrtr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urt. I think I have no questions. I remember the legislation. 

Mr. Bartuert. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I just want to commend Mr. Christianson on his state- 
ment a little while ago with reference to his willingness to pay this 
property tax and his belief it is a rightful tax. I think his statement 
was commendable. He himself would have to pay part of that. I 
want to express my appreciation on that. 
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I do remember the legislation you have in mind here, and I certainly 
feel it is justifiable. 

Mr. Baruerr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CuenowetsH. No questions. 

Mr. Curist1Anson. May I ask a question here? What, in effect, 
was the idea of the Bureau of the Budget? Were they simply taking 
a Washington point of view or what was their idea? 

Mr. Bartuettr. Mr. Christianson, you should 

Mr. Curist1anson. Not ask questions. 

Mr. Bartuetr. The asking of questions is perfectly all right, but 
you should not ask any Member of Congress why the Bureau of the 

udget does what it does. We cannot answer. 

Mr. Tayrtor. I recall there was some confusion on some of these 
lots, and I believe that after you wrote your original letter you sent us 
a second letter and told us certain lots were to be removed from this 
bill. I recall that caused a bit of confusion in subcommittee at that 
time. 

Is the bill you have before you satisfactory? Would that be the 
bill you would want encouraged? 

Mr. Curistianson. No. This bill, H. R. 3083, here has A through 
H on the park reserve, and the park reserves F, G, and H are to be 
excluded from the bill. 

Mr. Bartuietr. Let us ask you and/or Dr. Taylor this: That was 
done, was it not, in subcommittee? 

Dr. Taytor. Yes, we removed those park reserves in subcommittee. 
I recall the question came up in full committee also as to why the 
Sitka folks had not made up their mind on what they wanted in the 
bill before Mr. Bartlett was asked to introduce it for them. 

Mr. CuristiAnson. I think possibly the reason was this: The city 
council, which instigated the matter unanimously with all those who 
happened to be present at that time, felt that the primary idea was to 
get, for example, lot 6 of block 2, the school site, and some of these 
items that were pertinent. Some of the council members then said, 
‘‘While we are doing it let’s try to clean up the whole works if we can.” 

It was not anticipated and a surprise to me, and I believe most 
council members, that this area in Crescent might be objected to. 
When they did object, as I say, that is the part that made the difference 
to the council. We knocked it out of the bill so it would be unanimous. 
We didn’t make a person-to-person inquiry—‘‘Do you object to this 
legislation?”’ 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Christianson, we have an expression in Washington: 
“Don’t put too much meat in your smokehouse if you want a good job.” 

Mr. CuristiAnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartuert. I will say the plat sent me was identical to this and 
it was passed around for the subcommittee to see. 

One question. What is your opinion as to the outcome of a vote 
here on immediate statehood? 

Mr. CuristiAnson. I believe it would very definitely show a pro- 
statehood vote. Although I think Sitka is probably more antistate- 
hood as a town than most of the other towns in Alaska, I imagine it 
would still pass. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

The next witness is Patrick Paul. The committee will be pleased 
to hear you. Would you come forward and identify yourself for the 
record. 
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STATEMENT OF PATRICK JOHN PAUL, SR., GRAND PRESIDENT, 
ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 


Mr. Paut. Patrick John Paul, Sr., grand president of the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood, born and raised in Alaska. 

Mr. Bartuerr. One question before you speak. When a man is 
grand president of the Alaska Native Brotherhood is that a full-time 
paid job? Do you get a yearly salary and devote full time to that 
activity? 

Mr. Paut. It is not a full-time job; no. 

Mr. Bartietr. You have to do something else to make a living? 

Mr. Paut. Yes, sir. I work here at Mount Edgecumbe. 

Mr. Bartrietr. We will be pleased to hear any statement you 
might care to make. 

Mr. Paut. The statement I would like to clarify is that the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood is composed of officers—we have president, 
vice president, and the secretary, and in the organization we have 
the committee composed of past grand presidents. Whenever a 
statement is made it usually comes from the office to authorize the 
person to speak in behalf of the organization, the secretary to represent 
me in Juneau, whom you met C yrus Peck. He in turn submitted 
to you in brief the viewpoint of the Alaska Native Brotherhood. 

We have dealings with the Alaska Native Service. For quite some 
time we have had our disagreements with the Alaska Native Service, 
but since my administration I have made it a point that we have 
come to the time where we should work hand in hand with the Alaska 
Native Service. 

I feel that the Alaska Native Service is doing its share of the job, 
although where an honest mistake is made it is overlooked by both 
organizations. We are working hand in hand with the Alaska Native 
Service. You will recall they are doing a splendid job for our native 
people. 

The Mount Edgecumbe school would be one example of training 
native people to be future citizens of Alaska. I feel that the with- 
drawal of the Alaska Native Service at the present time would be— 
I would say we are not in position yet to have the Alaska Native 
Service withdraw, for this simple reason: that in some points the Ter- 
ritorial relief could not support many of our destitute families. 

You recall this summer that fishing which before has been the 
livelihood of our native people was poor, and there was lack of bread 
and butter for our people where we can’t appeal to the Territory for 
the support of our destitute native people of Alaska. The Indian 
Office takes care of a good part of the burden of our people. That is 
the point I would like to put through at this time. 

Mr. Bartuett. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. Paul? 

Mr. Paut. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuett. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urt. I have no questions, but I do want to say that I appreci- 
ate your statement regarding the cooperation with the Alaska Native 
Service, because we have had a lot of representations from the natives 
on problems and troubles, and you are the first one that has said a 
good word for what is being done for the natives. I have been very 
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much impressed with the fine schools and the fine hospitals and the 
work that is being done, and I appreciate your saying a good word for 
the Alaska Native Service. 

Mr. Pavut. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to ask, Mr. Paul, what do you think today 
represents your greatest problem? 

Mr. Pavut. Our native lands claim which is now pending in Congress 
is the biggest. 

Mr. Sisk. Your native land claims? 

Mr. Paut. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Of course, according to the testimony that we have 
heard, it is certaialy in agreement with that—that apparently is the 
biggest problem that the natives of Alaska are concerned with. Do 
you have any particular recommendation on that, anything you can 
state with reference to the lend problem, anything that you feel this 
committee might be able to do or that you feel should be done? 

Mr. Paut. In our organization we have the Tlinglit and Haida 
Lands Claim Committee. Andrew Hope is chairman and William 
Paul, Sr., is secretary. I wouldn’t make any statements with what 
they are working on. So I withdraw any comments with respect to 
land claim. They are in full authority. 

Mr. Sisk. That is Mr. Andrew Hope? 

Mr. Paut. He is chairman of the committee; William Paul, Sr., 
is the secretary. 

Mr. Barriert. He testified before. 

Mr. Sisk. At Juneau. And they are representing your brothe: hood 
with reference to the land problems? 

Mr. Pau. The Tlinglit and Haida land claims; yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe, if I understood your statement, you are 
opposed to termination so far as the Indians are concerned and the 
natives are concerned. You are opposed to termination at the present 
time of the reservation and other custodial care by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Is that right? 

Mr. Paut. I have no comment to make on that. I withdraw my 
statement on that. 

— Sisk. You personally have no stand to take one way or the 
other? 

Mr. Paut. Not at present; no. 

Mr. Sisk. And your brotherhood has adopted no stand on termina- 
tion, no official stand? 

Mr. Bartuert. If I might say here, I don’t think the termination 
problem in the sense it is so lively in the States now has ever been 
posed to the natives of Alaska. 

Mr. Sisk. I see. I will withdraw that question then. 

We do have what we call a termination problem in the States. 

Let me ask you this: Would you make a statement with reference 
to, for example, the discontinuance of the Kluckwan Reservation? 

Mr. Paut. I would like to see the Kluckwan Reservation stand as 
it is. 

Mr. Sisk. You would like to see it continued as it is? 

Mr. Paut. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Chenoweth? 
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Mr. Cuenowreto. How many members do you have in your 
brotherhood? 

Mr. Paut. That is the $64 question. 

Mr. CoEenowetTH. Roughly. 

Mr. Pavt. Roughly I would say about 3,000. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Do you have local chapters? 

Mr. Paut. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Cuenowern. And pay dues? 

Mr. Paut. They pay dues; yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How much? 

Mr. Paut. $12 for the male and $6 for the auxiliary. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. And you use this money to promote the welfare 
of the natives? 

Mr. Paut. Of our people; yes. 

Mr. CuHENowerta. How old an organization is it? 

Mr. Pau. It was organized in 1912, November 4, 1912, here. 

Mr. CHEenoweta. Do you have an annual convention or meeting? 

Mr. Pau. We have our annual convention in November, the 
second Monday in November 

Mr. CHEnowetH. Where do you hold your convention? 

Mr. Pauu. The convention this year is going to be held in Peters- 
burg, Alaska. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. How many attend a convention? 

Mr. Paut. An average of 112. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. They pay their own way or do you pay your 
expenses out of the treasury? 

Mr. Paut. The local. We refer to it as local camp. It stands 
for the expenses of the delegates. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. How many local camps are there in the Territory? 

Mr. Paut. There are over 30, sir. 

Mr. CHenowetTu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taytor. Which is your tribe? 

Mr. Pavuu. The Tlinglit Tribe. 

Mr. Taytor. Are you arelative of William L. Paul, Sr.? 

Mr. Pauvt. No relation. 

Mr. Taytor. Just the surname is the same, but no relationship 
exists? 

Mr. Paut. That is right. 

Mr. Taytor. Could you give us a little bit about your background, 
who you are and what training you have had? 

I am very much interested in the brotherhood and the caliber of 
persons selected for such a position as its president. 

Mr. Paut. My mother came from Sitka and she is a Tlinglit. 
My father comes from Angoon about 90 miles from here. I went 
to school at Sheldon Jackson School, graduated from Sheldon Jackson. 
After graduating I went to Seattle Pacific College. I stayed at 
Seattle Pacific College a little over a year until the United States 
Army took me in War II. I served my time in the Aleutian Islands, 
and after I got out of the Army I came back to Angoon and got 
married 6 months after I arrived in Angoon in 1946, and for the first 
time I took an active part in the Alaska Native Brotherhood. 

Mr. Taytor. What is your occupation now? 
Mr. Paut. I am working as security officer at Mount Edgecumbe. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you. I am sure it is people like you, Mr. 
Paul, who have caused the various superintendents and principals 
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and townsfolk all the way from Point Barrow to Sitka to have high 
praise of students who are trained at Sheldon Jackson College, and I 
congratulate a on the progress you have made in your chosen 
profession. ou are a credit to the school. 

Mr. Pau. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. No questions. 

Mr. Urr. May the record show he is also a member of the Lions 
Club. 

Mr. Sisk. I just wanted to ask, Mr. Paul, I believe it is true, is it 
not, that there is only one remaining member of the original charter 
group of 1912 of the brotherhood? 

Mr. Paut. Yes. 

Mr. Sisx. And I believe he is in the room. Is that right? 

Mr. Paut. We have Mr. Ralph Young, Sr., who is president 
emeritus of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, the only remaining 
father of our organization. I would like to introduce Mr. Young. 

Mr. BartLerr. We would be most happy to have Mr. Young 
stand up. 

(Mr. Young stood up to applause.) 

Mr. Sisk. [hat is all, Mr. Chairman. I just had an opportunity 
to meet Mr. Young and felt he should be introduced. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Paul. 

He is not scheduled to appear before us as a witness, but because 
his name has been mentioned in connection with the chairmanship of 
the Lands Committee and because he is one of the most highly re- 
spected members of the Indian community in southeastern Alaska, | 
think the record ought to show that Andrew Hope of Sitka is also 
in the room. He has been a member of the legislature on several 
occasions, the Territorial legislature. 

I might add, in my personal opinion and in the opinion of many, 
many others he was a most valued legislator. I would like the privi- 
lege of introducing Mr. Hope at this time. Won’t you stand, Andrew? 

(Mr. Hope stood to applause.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartiettr. Mr. Reed. Mr. Reed is the president of the cham- 
ber of commerce. 

Mr. Reep. The acting mayor apparently failed to get here. I 
have a statement here that is rather general of the affairs of Sitka, 
the progress they have made and the things that need to be accom- 
plished. I think it will tie in very well with the other testimony that 
has been given, and I would just like to supply it for the record. 

Mr. Bartietr. We appreciate that, Mr. Reed. If there is no 
objection, the statement referred to by Mr. Reed will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

To: House Insular and Interior Affairs Committee. 
From: City of Sitka, Alaska. 
Re Civic Affairs, city of Sitka. 


For several years officials of the city of Sitka have realized that in many ways 
the town was outgrowing its facilities and in more recent years events leading 
to the possible establishment of a pulp mill have made us realize that we must 
be prepared to expand to accommodate an industrial development with the in- 
evitable increase in population. 
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Normal growth of the town and surrounding area and construction and use of 
the installation at Mount Edgecumbe have already necessitated expansion of 
the school system and brought an influx of traffic into the town which has over- 
taxed the street system. Through Alaska public works aid we were able to con- 
struct a grade school which will be adequate under normal conditions but should 
our population increase suddenly would necessitate again using the buildings 
which the new one was supposed to have supplanted. Already we are desperately 
in need of a high school, the present building being crowded to take care of almost 
double its expected capacity. Studies show that the city itself is quite unable 
to finance such a building, even with Alaska public works aid. Petitions are 
being circulated for an election on an independent school district which would 
include the pulp-mill area thus bringing additional revenue for such construction. 

The problem of street widening and parking space has occupied the thoughts 
of the planning commission and council for several years. Legislation has been 
passed making it possible for Lincoln Street, the main street, to be widened in 
the area of the Pioneer Home, making that street of uniform width through the 
business district. Plans for off-street parking have been proposed and will soon 
be put into effect. 

There are but two roads leading into town from outlying districts. These are 
the Halibut Point Road and Sawmill Creek Road. The Bureau of Public Roads 
some 3 years ago widened and straightened the Sawmill Creek Road and it is 
now in the process of extending the Halibut Point Road some 2.3 miles to Old 
Sitka. This extension will still further increase the traffic coming into town 
from outlying areas and although the highways are adequate to take care of 
traffic they hit a bottleneck at the city limits. We must some way make provi- 
sions for the safe flow of traffic to the center of town through residential areas. 

In order to have an orderly plan for solving these and other problems which 
occur even though there is no industrial development and in order to have a 
comprehensive city plan to take care of an expected increase in population and 
consequent increase in all facilities both municipal and private and to cause the 
growth and expansion to be as orderly as possible in case of industrial develop- 
ment, the city hired the firm of Hubbell & Waller Engineering Corp. to make a 
planning study which would consist of a review of existing conditions, recom- 
mendations for the improvement thereof and maps covering the following items: 

(a) Water system, including additional supply. 

(b) Sewer system. 

(c) Drainage in critical areas. 

(d) Streets, including surfacing, widening, etc. 

(e) Zoning, including conflicts with restricted areas. 

(f) Review of the reports of the Bureau of Reclamation on electrical 
power supply. 

(g) Review of the reports of the school board on anticipated school require- 
ments. 

(h) Study of the city’s financial situation and recommendations for the 
securing of funds to complete the proposed improvements in the order of 
recommended priority. 

This study is in the process of completion and preliminary reports very clearly 
indicate that to be properly prepared for expansion of the sort which would come 
with a pulp mill necessitates major projects which are beyond the capabilities of a 
town the size of Sitka. 

Sewers must be laid into new areas which are being developed. Existing sewers 
are wholly inadequate for any additional load. Petitions for local improvement 
districts have been approved, but even so the city’s share of the cost will not be 
small. Water and electrical systems, similarly, are already being taxed to the 
maximum and expansion of these facilities is imminent should any increase in 
population occur. The Bureau of Reclamation has already made a study for a 
hydroelectric plant at Sawmill Creek and private companies have also indicated 
interest in that project. 

Streets present a double problem in that property must be acquired in order 
to improve them in any respect. The logical and proposed programs to give 
adequate access to town from both highways are dependent upon the acquisition 
of large amounts of property which as it now stands cannot be used or acquired for 
that purpose. 

Front Street, that along the water front and which would be the extension of 
Halibut Point Road lies in the Indian Village. The Bureau of Land Management 
is working on the problem of issuing deeds to these lots to the owners. - Until 
they do actually issue the deeds it is impossible to do anything in this area. Even 
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after issuance if restrictive deeds are taken by any of these people it will complicate 
acquisition of the land. 

he proposed plan for traffic flow from Sawmill Creek Road utilizes park reserve 
tracts on either side of Swan Lake Creek. These tracts were given to the city on 
restrictive deeds that they be used only for park purposes. Legislation has been 
introduced into Congress, H. R. 3083, to give the city unrestricted title to these 
as well as other lots in order that the city may make better use of them. Passage 
of this bill would simplify and make possible definite planning for this new street. 

Office space for municipal functions is at the present time inadequate. We are 
in rented quarters and feel that if we could build a municipal building we could pay 
for it with what we now spend on rent and at the same time have adequate room 
for present and future needs as well as providing a home for the Sitka Public 
ae which at present is housed in the basement of an abandoned school 

uilding. 

Application for certification by the Alaska Housing Authority in order to take 
advantage of the Housing Act of 1954 has recently been made. In the Indian 
Village we are faced with the problem of an area which is ideally suited for com- 
mercial uses and which is now occupied by substandard housing for native Indians. 
It is our hope that it will be possible to start a slum clearance program here with 
the help of the Alaska Housing Authority, but again such a program is dependent 
upon issuance of deeds by the Bureau of Land Management. 

At present, one of the largest sources of income for the town is from the fishing 
industry. Our harbor has long been considered inadequate and plans have been 
drawn up by the Corps of Engineers for construction of a new small boat harbor. 
We are very hopeful that the appropriation for construction of this harbor will 
soon be forthcoming. 

Some years ago a 2-percent sales tax was put into effect, revenues from which 
are used solely for school and public health purposes. From these proceeds Sitka 
has recently completed construction of a 23-bed hospital. 

Applications have been made to the Alaska Public Works for aid in street, 
sewer, and water expansion, improvement of harbor facilities, and construction of 
@ municipal building. All of these facilities are needed now, and their need will 
become desperate should industrial development come to the area. Even with 
aid through various Federal agencies now in existence it is difficult to see how the 
city can finance the needed improvements. Although we have not reached our 
bond debt limit any one of the proposed projects, because of their size, would use 
all of the bonding capacity which remains. 

Many cities are faced with these same problems and many expect industrial 
development but considering the present size of Sitka problems from such expan- 
sion and development are magnified and their effects intensified. Our powers of 
absorption are less than those of larger cities. We are extremely desirous that the 
city develop in an orderly fashion and feel that we have done and are doing all 
in our power to see that our progress is accomplished with an overall plan. But 
we also see that that is impossible within our financial structure and cannot help 
but feel that Federal aid at such times is called for. 


Mr. Rusp. I am not qualified or delegated to speak on civic affairs. 
I merely submit the brief. 

Mr. Bartietrr. We appreciate your contribution, Mr. Reed. 
Mr. Dan Doyle, whose subject here is labor. Did you know about 
it? 

Mr. Doyte. Not a thing, Bob. 

Mr. Bartuert. Identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF DAN DOYLE, SECRETARY OF THE CENTRAL LABOR 
COUNCIL, SITKA, ALASKA 


Mr. Doy.e. Delegate Bartlett and members of the committee, my 
name is Dan Doyle. I am secretary of the central labor council and 
represent the laborers union and also the retail clerks union. Maybe 
that will clarify matters a bit. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mr. Doyle, I am wondering if there is anything 
regarding general problems in Sitka area and all of Alaska and, of 
course, with particular reference to labor that you might want to 
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present to the committee by way of written statement. If so, the 
record will not be closed for at least a month, which would give you 
ample time to write and present the statement. 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Bartlett, we would certainly like to do somethin 
of that kind because we would like to go into quite a bit of detail 
regarding the overall situation. An oral statement at this time could 
be highly unsatisfactory to everyone concerned. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Then I am sure there will be no objection to your 
doing just that. 

Mr. Doyts. We certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. Bartuertr. If you will send the statement to the committee, 
it will be accepted and made a part of the record, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dore. We will certainly do so, Mr. Bartlett. Thank you very 
much. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Sitka CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Sitka, Alaska, October 20, 19565. 


To the Honorable Chairman and Members, House Territorial and Insular Affair® 
Committee, Washington, D. C.; 


When in our small community of Sitka while on your recent investigative trip 
through Alaska regarding the industrial potentialities of our Territory, and while 
holding hearings regarding the possible construction of a pulp mill by Japanese 
interests here in our community of Sitka, the members of the subcommittee dis- 
played a lively interest in the possibility of these business interests importing 
cheap foreign labor for the operation of this pulp mill. 

Our organization, representing approximately 250 American Federation of 
Labor members in our community, has been vitally interested in this question, 
and has looked into the matter as thoroughly as possible. We have at various 
times conferred with all persons or organizations having any possible knowledge 
of the situations, and after a thorough investigation, have come to the conclusion 
that no possibility exists of cheap foreign labor being imported to operate this 
plant. 

We therefore highly endorse the entry of these Japanese interests into our com- 
munity, which for the last few years has been in a state of industrial stagnation. 

Respectfully yours, 
[SEAL] Dan R. Doyte, 
Secretary. Sitka Central Labor Council. 


Mr. Sisx. I would like to ask one question at the present time. 
The gentleman does not have to answer it if he does not desire to. 
I realize he has been called here unawares. It has to do with this 
proposed pulp mill which we have had some testimony on. 

Just one question. You can answer “Yes” or “No” or not answer if 
you would rather and clarify it in your later statement. That will be 
satisfactory. 

Do you feel that you have the situation adequately in hand, that 
because of the fact it is a foreign concern coming in it will not present 
a problem so far as labor is concerned? 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Sisk, we are certainly a hundred percent of the 
opinion it will not in any way affect us at all. We have checked it 
over with the chamber of commerce and everybody up and down the 
line from Nome to Los Angeles, shall we say, and as far as we are 
concerned we are almost a hundred percent certain we will have no 
trouble in that line whatever. 

Mr. Sisx. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to ask, Mr. Doyle, whether you favor 
immediate statehood for Alaska. 
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Mr. Doyte. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you feel that the majority of your working members 
do, or have you aa any expression from them? 

Mr. Doyte. Time and again we are absolutely in favor of it. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Bartiett. We will be very pleased to hear from Mr. Hope. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW HOPE, MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD, ALASKA NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 


Mr. Horr. My name is Andrew Hope. Iam aseiner, also a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Alaska Native Brotherhood. 

One is never so prepared for the subject, so I will talk fisheries. 
Whether you have any part in dealing with the regulations, the laws 
that govern the Alaska fisheries, I think it is a good thing to tell some 
one from Congress our problems. 

We have just come through the worst fishing harvest ever known 
in Alaska, and you just can’t realize unless you have been a part of 
it. It is a disaster. It is not the total failure of the fish, but the 
management. ‘There is still plenty of fish, enough so the people won’t 
starve. And some of the representatives of the Wildlife in the field 
use the words, ‘‘The Wildlife will be tough.” We don’t like it. They 
will be tough. And you begin to wonder who are they anyway. It 
is not human. 

I feel I have a part in the Wildlife. I feel I have an interest in 
there, and by some power they have designated certain people to take 
care of important resources. 

I realize you are short for time, but believe me people right this 
moment are very short of bread. 

We have two seasons. One begins June 20 and is supposed to end 
by regulation the 18th of August. But these people administering 
the resources get excited and say, ““We will shut it off for 6 days.” 
We have to stop. Otherwise we all wind up in jail. 

That first period, June 24 to August 18, let me tell you what it is 
because you are not fishermen. June 24 to August 18 does not mean 
anything. The 2 years before the Fish and Wildlife got together, 
Farley and all of them, and fixed it up. We will do something. You 
have been fishing from August 9 through all of August and 2 or 3 
days in September. That is where the fish come. The fish does not 
come in commercial quantities before August 9. So we opposed the 
setup from June 24 to August 18. We saw no fish except for 1 week 
in that given time. 

Unfortunately, there are certain species of fish that are not con- 
trolled by anyone and they come anytime. Last year we had that 
incident and so the fishermen came out all right and were able to earn 
enough money to buy essentials. Nothing fancy, just staple foods. 
This year that run of certain fish did not arrive and it was a failure. 
So the fishermen did not make out and the families didn’t. 

We have another fishing season setup known as the fall fishing, 
which would begin fainbnaalen 27 and closes on October 1. Very few 
days. There is a Sunday in that period. For some reason the fish 
came unusually late. If I had money to do it, I would prove it, and 
next week go out where they stop us and the fish will be there. This 
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last period of fishing put the rest of the people involved in that 
fishing season out of business for the vear, 

I give you a little picture of what it is now. I presume you followed 
me. I agree with Mrs. Sarvela who is interested in another phase of 
fishing. Everything she said is good. Everything she said is fact as 
far as we know. And I also try to give facts as we know from other 
branch of fishery. 

In 1924, Congress wrote a law, one of the strongest laws ever written 
to control a resource. I think today that they gave them too much 
power in many ways. They have power to regulate your size and 
area. 

Mr. Bartietr. Gave the Fish and Wildlife Service too much 
power? 

Mr. Hope. Yes. For instance, it is written into the law that at 
least 50 percent of the fish shall escape. Fifty percent is a big thing. 
The law should have said 50 percent shall escape and the humans 
should at least be entitled to 50 percent. But in many cases they 
have taken the hundred percent for spawning purposes. If they x: 
multiplied and paid off in the 31 years since the law was passed, 
would have been all right. 

This business of biologists just coming to us now. I don’t know 
how fast they work. I imagine they would work faster on the subject 
they deal with. 

Mrs. Sarvela said that biologists in the herring department found 
there is no danger although it is gone. I don’t know how else you 
could prove it. 

When we come to the Wildlife hearings—by the way, I have been 
coming for 30 years and I don’t think one of the things I have men- 
tioned has ever been accepted. I know it never appeared in the 
regulations, anything I might have had to say. 

Mr. Bartierr. Let me interrupt right there. Do you know of 
any recommendations made by any fisherman in Alaska before these 
Fish and Wildlife hearings having been put into the regulations? 

Mr. Horr. No. I thought myself and other people, they would 
have to recognize some of the things at least to the point of being 
checked. 

Realizing you are short of time, what did the biologists do in the 
31 years we have been regulating this fishery? 

Well, before that time, “just to enlighten vou, we had big canneries. 
The Libby- MeNeill trap cannery right close to Juneau was operating 
and built up the plant to the point where it was most sanitary and a 
most efficient cannery. The Dundas Bay, a great big plant, was 
operating on all trap fish for vears and years. Excursion Inlet was a 
big plant. They would say when they wanted to stop. They make 
an objective of 150,000 or 200,000 cases and they operate until they 
get that much. Nobody stop them. No strong competition. And 
in Hawk Inlet the Harris Co. was operating without any seine fish, all 
trap fish. 

At that time, as Patrick Paul said, we called attention to the 
Government at that time the fish was being depleted, but they just 
had longer seasons to do it and got the pack and the graph and stayed 
steady, just took more time to get the same thing as the years went by. 

I notice today there is no more Dundas Bay. The great big plant 
is not operating any more that was there for a number of years hack. 
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It is now being sold for secondhand lumber. Port Althorp was the 
last one to go and only one left; the P. Harris Co. I know the days 
when a seine boat came along and caught and brought his fish to mar- 
ket there and he says, ‘‘No, we have enough trap fish. Seine fish 
inferior fish anyhow.”’ Today he is crying for seine boats to come and 
bring pack and there is no more fish in that Bay. 

These are facts no biologist or anybody else can explain away. 
The great abundance of fish was there, and they use it, and use it 
without control until they killed themselves off. 1 didn’t ask them to 
go shut their plants down. The Wildlife didn’t ask them to go shut 
their plants down. But they have gone. 

That is just to show there was Bureau fisheries a]l the time this 
was happening. I don’t like to belittle anyone. I say when you 
see something going on affecting your very life every day you begin 
to lose control. So I say for 31 years they took a calendar and a 
lot of times they don’t seem to even look at it. They say, ‘We will 
start June 24 and we will shut it down on such a date.”’ Before they 
have been saying, “‘ We will start on July 5 and we will close it on the 
28th of August.’”’ Anyone can do that. 

This year they said outside of Ketchikan the season shall close 
down the 28th of August. When I got down there I read the regula- 
tion and behold the period closes on the 27th and the 26th would 
be the last fishing day. Then I said didn’t they look at this calendar 
2 years ago. Why fool the people? Just write in there closing on 
the 26th, because I could have saved a hundred dollars if I had known 
they was closing the 26th. 

They are very touchy when it comes to their hearings, talk you 
right out no matter what you say. Now Mrs. Sarvela mentioned to 
you on the fish trap they wanted to stop them, reduce them. So 
they had a good argument, Fish and Wildlife had a good argument. 
“We want to see what we can do about increasing this run.” So at 
Seattle meeting, “All right, we will go along with it. Give 50 percent 
of the traps up.” It was written in tne regulation for 2 years. They 
forgot to tell us they were going to close additional bays for 2 years. 
We want the same traetment as trap owners. I don’t know if they 
ever wrote in there the trap men got an agreement this will last only 
2 years. 

But the last hearing this man McKernan, a new man, calls himself 
a scientist, we had him here one day not so long ago and he said, 
“We are proposing to do 2 more years of this thing. We had wonder- 
ful results.” 

I don’t know. I don’t think anybody could say. I think Mrs, 
Sarvela made a mistake saying improvement. 

This regulation has failed. No question about it. Eight million 
cases at that time when they took over and now a little over a million. 

Mr. Bartierr. Total pack? 

Mr. Hops. Yes. 

Mr. Barttett. A little over 2 million. 

Mr. Hope. There is a lot of difference between 8 and 2. 

If private industry was to be operating here—they say the cycle 
of fish is 2 years to 6 years. Private industry would say, ‘‘Let’s do 
something about it, watch this thing.’”’ I bet any money that they 
would regulate themselves in such a way that thing will have more 
even distribution. 
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This setup we have is supposed to be far better. McKernan treated 
the subject just like it occurred yesterday; give him a few more 
years and he would fix it all up. 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to ask you if you have personal knowledge 
of what the average independent fisherman’s income would be for 
this year. 

Mr. Hope. Right in this area I think it would be something under 
$200. That is what they got from the cannery, what the cannery 
record will show. But they have to go downtown and give to other 
merchants, by the time they got home they have nothing. They had 
nothing after they paid their obligations to the store. 

In the fishing operation is joint accounts of expenses that is paid 
first, taken out, and some of it is taken out withholding no matter how 
small. 

I get carried away. Pardonme. But it isso close tome. We had 
to appeal to someone more than Fish and Wildlife. The thing has 
been tried so long and is a failure. If we had more time, I would 
give you examples. 

An example: At Anan, close to Wrangell, they build up by protec- 
tion and there is plenty of fish there and they reserve that and have 
protective areas. It went bad on them. We ask McKernan here, 
“Do you believe overseeding dangerous?” He didn’t want to answer 
right away. If I scientist, 1 would answer right quick. Well, I 
don’t think so. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Mr. Hope, what would be your recommendation 
on this whole fishery matter? 

Mr. Horr. My recommendation is I think the thing is important 
enough to the Territory and the United States that really ought to 
get in there and do more than play with the calendar. There are 
many places depleted by canneries which chose to get out before they 
were bankrupt. They depleted great areas way back. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Hope, are there jobs in the Sitka area to provide 
supplemental income for those independent fishermen who make $200 
or less per year? 

Mr. Hops. Sitka may be a little more fortunate. Might be a 
fraction of these fishermen get a job there. Some but not enough. 
Fishermen by nature are not required to have steady employment. 
They are supposed to go a distance fishing and make enough to take 
care of them until the season comes about. We are all at the mercy 
of the Department of Fish and Game. It is a nearsight or mistake 
on the Game Commission because they make the regulation a little 
bit too early. They came out with the regulation sometime in June, 
July, or August. They say no trapping this year. We just come 
through a bad season, and to make things worse, the same people 
that work at the trapping. One branch says, ‘You shall not trap 
this year because you had a terrible and disastrous fishing season.” 
It is not the intent but that is what it is. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman, painful and unpopular as it is, I am 
going to again have to call your attention to the time, and we do 
have another witness. We have quite a replete record on the troubles 
of the fishermen. I hate to say it, but I think we are going to have 
to move on. 

Mr. Bartiett. Do any members have any questions? 
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Mr. Sisk. I have a couple of questions I would like to ask Mr. Hope. 
Do you recommend that the fisheries be turned over to the Territory 
of Alaska? 

Mr. Hops. Never could be worse than it is now. 

Mr. Stsx. Couldn’t be any worse? 

Mr. Horr. No; I strongly recommend it. 

Mr. Sisk. One other question, Mr. Hope. I believe you are 
chairman of the lands committee of the Native Brotherhood. 

Mr. Hops. Yes. 

Mr. Sisx. In general, what are your relations with the Alaska 
Native Service? Do you feel you are getting complete cooperation 
from them with reference to land problems? 

Mr. Horr. They are doing what the law provides them to do, and 
I think they are doing all right. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuoenowerrn. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Andrew, you understand I have to live with these 
people. Let me say, if you want to add to what you have said by 
way of written statement, we will be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Stsx. I would like to commend Mr. Hope on a very sincere 
and what I felt to be speaking strictly from the heart. We always 
appreciate sincere statements. 

Mrs. Prost. I wish to join with my colleague, Mr. Sisk, in his 
statement. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Make it unanimous. 

Mr. Baruerr. Are there any other witnesses to appear before the 
committee? 

Mr. Kipp. I would like to request before the hearing adjourns 
that the feasibility of establishment of a commissary at Mount 
Edgecumbe be explored by the committee. I ask that because there 
is a high state of confusion that is existing among our businessmen in 
Sitka. 

To illustrate what I mean, I ask Mr. William Olsen, the area direc- 
tor, whether there was going to be a commissary established there. 
He said, “I never heard about it. I know nothing about it.” 

Approximately 5 minutes later Dr. Mankinen, officer in charge of 
the United States Public Health Service—I asked him the same ques- 
tion and he tells me the decision is pending. Now the two primary 
organizations, the right and left hand, seem not to know what is going 
on. So we are vitally concerned. 

If there were a commissary established, I can assure vou it would 
be the death of the economic life in Sitka because that Mount Edge- 
cumbe installation is by far the finest and best industry we have here. 
Fishing is second. And you have heard what Mr. Hope just said. 
Lumbering is probably third. At the moment our sawmill at Sitka 
has been shut down for 2 or 2% years. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Kidd, you are not unfamiliar with the fact 
that we do have this limitation as to time. With the consent of my 
colleagues, I would like to suggest that we give precisely 10 minutes 
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to this subject and then give all parties an opportunity to supplement 
whatever they declare orally by way of written presentation. 

Mr. Sisk. Is this the last witness? 

Mr. Bartietr. This group of witnesses will be the last. 

Let me say in connection with that statement we realize many people 
have had the opportunity to come to the hearing. If they want to 
send in a written statement on matters pertinent to the jurisdiction of 
this committee at a later date, we will be glad to receive them. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I was going to suggest, Mr. Chairman, you make 
the termination time at 1 o’clock. It is almost 1 now. 

Mr. Bartuert. All right, we will do that. We will call Mr. Olsen 
first. Identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM OLSEN, AREA DIRECTOR, ALASKA 
NATIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Otsen. William Olsen. I am area director of the Alaska 
Native Service. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Would you be good enough to tell us what you 
know about this problem? 

Mr. Otsen. The first time I heard about it was last night when Mr. 
Kidd mentioned it. 

Mr. Bartuett. I guess you are available for questions then. 

Mr. Sisk. Under whose authority would a commissary be estab- 
lished, Mr. Olsen? 

Mr. Ousen. The United States Public Health Service. 

Mr. Sisk. And as director of the Alaska Native Service you would 
not be in a position to have anything particularly to do with that? 

Mr. Otsen. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Bartuett. If the Public Health Service established such a 
commissary, would the employees of the Alaska Native Service on 
Mount Edgecumbe be automatically privileged to purchase there? 

Mr. Ousen. That I don’t know. I would assume so, but I really 
couldn’t say. 

For your information, we don’t control the central services on 
Mount Edgecumbe. We did up to July 1, but the Public Health 
Service was good enough to take them over. We are very happy 
they took them over. 

Mr. Barrtettr. Each service now has administrative autonomy; is 
that right? 

Mr. Ousen. I don’t understand what you mean. 

Mr. Bartiett. There are two separate establishments there ad- 
ministratively now, yourself and the United States Public Health 
Service? 

Mr. Otsen. I think what you mean is that administratively the 
Public Health Service controls the island. In other words, they are 
boss of the island. We are on the island in joint cooperation, you 
might say, with them, but they control the electricity, the heat, food, 
all the laundry, fire department. 

Mr. Bartietr. They lay down the ground rules under which you 
operate? 

Mr. Ousen. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 
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Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you very much. 

Who will appear for the Public Health Service? 
Dr. Manxinin. I will. 

Mr. Bartiertt. Identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CARL MANKINEN, UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, MOUNT EDGECUMBE, ALASKA 


Dr. ManxkInEN. Dr. Carl Mankinen. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you want any associates to appear with you? 

Dr. MANKINEN. I may call on them. 

Mr. Barrett. If so, you may have them come forward right now. 

Dr. MANKINEN. I didn’t come with a prepared statement. This is 
simply a quarterly Alaskan food price survey which can be included 
in the record, prepared by the University of Alaska and, I think, 
strictly impartial. It includes a number of communities throughout 
Alaska. 

Mr. Bartuett. Is there any material in here having reference to 
the particular situation? 

Dr. MankINeEn. It merely refers to price comparisons on foods. 

Mr. Bartuietr. As among the different communities? 

Dr. MANkIneN. As among the different communities. A com- 
mittee wants to deal in facts. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I might say I was not advised this information 
was available. It seems to me it might be beneficial to have this in 
the record, so the committee members would know at the various 
points in Alaska the prices for food. 

Mr. Bartuett. I think so, too. But does this undertake to demon- 
strate a higher cost in Sitka? Is that the general purpose? 

Dr. MANKINEN. That is right. 

Mr. Bartuert. I haven’t seen it before. Without objection, it 
will be accepted. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


QUARTERLY ALASKAN Foop Price Survey 


Retail food prices have declined since June 1954 in each of the six Alaskan 
trade centers surveyed. Prices were also 1 to 5 cents lower per sales dollar in 
June, as compared to March of this year, in Ketchikan, Sitka, Juneau, and 
Palmer. A slight increase in Anchorage and Fairbanks during the quarter is 
m%re likely due to variance in reporting procedures than a change in price 
trends for these two cities. 

Lower prices of some foods more than offset higher prices of others. Apples, 
oranges, lenons, potatoes, carrots were higher in each of the six cities. Coffee, 
beef, bacon, and sugar declined. Milk and eggs are selling for lower prices in 
these cities now than during March or June a year ago. Fresh fruit and vegetable 
prices are likely to decline with the new crop season. Cocoa is expected to remain 
at present or higher prices. This is due to the fact that world population and 
consumption of cocoa products is increasing more rapidly than production. In 
general, Alaskan food prices are more likely to decline than to increase during 
the next few months. 

Co nparisons with Seattle retail prices were possible for 25 of the 30 food items 
priced in Alaskan food stores. If comparable amounts of each of these 25 grocery 
items had been purchased at Seattle retail prices on May 15 of this year, they 
would have totaled $9.84 (table 1). This same basket of groceries would have 
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. Bread 
Hamb 
Rib ro 
Chuck 
Bacon 
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retailed in Alaska on June 15 for $12.74 in Ketchikan. $13.46 in Sitka, $13.10 in 
Juneau, $14.10 in Anchorage, $13.58 in Palmer, and $16.01 in Fairbanks. 

Seattle retail food prices are normally a little higher than the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics averages for major cities in the United States. If Seattle retail prices 
of these groceries were to equal 100 percent, these same foods would have cost 
129 percent in Ketchikan, 137 in Sitka, 133 in Juneau, 143 in Anchorage, 138 in 
Palmer, and 163 in Fairbanks on June 15 of this year. 

The quarterly retail food-price survey is a striking example of group coopera- 
tion. The basic price data is provided by 3 to 6 merchants in each city. This 
information is gathered from local stores on a voluntary basis. The personnel of 
a different Territorial or Federal agency in each of the six towns obtains the prices 
by visiting each store. The information is mailed to economists at the Alaska 
Agricultural Experiment Station for analysis and reporting. More than 200 
copies of each quarterly release are mailed, on request, to individuals, firms, and 
agencies in Alaska and the States. 

This survey is the only cost-of-living study in Alaska conducted on regular 
year-to-year basis. It is also the first and only continuous basic research study 
of the consumption of agricultural products in Alaska. This study was initiated 
in 1949 and continued until this issue by Hugh A. Johnson of the experiment 
station staff at Palmer. 


ALASKA, 


H. P. Gazaway, 
Marketing Economist, 
Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station, Palmer, Alaska. 
JuLy 28, 1955. 


TABLE 1.—Retail prices of 25 comparable food items in Alaskan cities and Seattle, 
June 1955 


| Tatchi- A . ‘ot 
Food item Type unit Seattle ! — Sitka | Juneau | Aes Palmer — 
1. Bread, sliced Loaf $0. 18 $0. 38 $0. 38 $0. 38 $0. 45 $0. 40 $0. 48 
2. Hamburger_...-..---| Pound .39 . 65 .63 . 56 . 57 v4 . 64 
S. Ril Opeth cn ict onthe .74 . 96 . 98 . 90 1.04 89 1.35 
4. Chaek reese... ......]-... do . 50 72 . 67 tat . 88 | .71 .95 
5. Bacon, sliced -_.-.---.}---- do-- . 69 . 80 . 83 | . 83 | .92 | . 85 | 1.03 
OE a FO cl . 70 he . 81 aes . 89 . 87 .90 
7. METRE, GOR 5.5. | Quast........ | 20 | . 30 | . 46 | .35 | . 40 | . 40 47 
8. Milk, evaporated__--| 14 ounces - -. 14 | .16 18 | .18 | .19 . 20 . 20 
9. Ice cream___.-- sich GNNee cece l 69 | 75 | . 85 | 64 | .73 | 75 85 
10. Eggs, fresh.....--.--- |} Dozen .61 .74 1.10 | . 89 | . 86 | . 82 1.02 
ee A ye .18 . 24 . 28 29 | 7 25 .29 
Pe eae ss do .20 . 30 | .o8 .34 .38 .39 50 
ee ee eee SS ae Oe db eids 15] . 20 < . 24 | . 26 .25 .29 
YE, EID cs cciccanddacctosae do sae .19 31 . 36 . 28 .3l . 36 39 
ee Fee eee ere tee do oa 09 | .09 1 .12 . .09 i 
16. Carrots ...do ll 22 . 26 . 25 "33 29 .33 
37, as con cnceancs 244 can._..../ -3o | . 46 .49 . 48 | . 56 52 . 58 
18. Orange juice-..-.-.--- | 46 ounces... .35 49 . 53 | . 60 .62 60 . 64 
We Pe oe eo --| 200 Can._... .2i 27 23 .29 31 .29 32 
20. Baked beans___......| No. 1 can. __| 15 | 31 . 21 . 22 25 . 24 | 26 
9), COM = womans | Pound._-._.| . 98 | . 99 100} .96| 1.03 1.01 1.19 
22. Salad dressing. - ---- -| Quart. ...... | . 67 | oda . 76 | 78 .74 . 80 | 98 
yet ee eee S >| FOURA. ....«] 31 | . 38 . 38 . 38 35 41 | . 35 
8. Bemee..2ca25.. tec. | 10 pounds. _-! 99 | 1. 42 1. 49 1. 52 1. 54 1. 56 | 1. 76 
ye eee eee Package-.._- .09 . 10 -1l .12 12 il .13 
I Sind cgi wennnts 9. 84 12. 74 13.70 | 13.10 14. 10 13. 58 16. 01 
Costs in relation to | 
Seattle (percent) __---- Ss oe 100 129 139 133 | 143 138 | 163 


{ 


1 Based on May 15, 1955, Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘‘Food Prices by Cities’’. 


Dr. MANKINEN. As I stated, the committee wants to deal in facts. 
Most of the discussion on the commissary at Mount Edgecumbe has 
been over here in Sitka. At present there are no plans, there are no 
plans being laid for a commissary there. We have the authority to 
do so. 

Mr. Bartiett. Under what provision of law or regulation? 

Dr. MankxIneEN. I think Mr. Borders could quote that. He is not 


here. 
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Mr. Bartuetr. Go ahead. Mr. 


Dr. MANKINEN. We are permitted to sell subsistence items to the . Is that 
employees. is liable 
Mr. Bartietr. Which are what? Dr. 


Dr. MANKINEN. Foodstuffs. : here w 

Mr. Bartietr. Under this existing authority which you have not . Mr. 
used? 4 Mr. 

Dr. MANKINEN. Right. 

Mr. Bart etr. But only subsistence items? | STATE 


Dr. MAnkKINEN. Right. 

Mr. Ur. I would like to ask the doctor, most of the employees of 
HEW are civil-service employees? 

Dr. MANKINEN. A great majority are. 

Mr. Urr. And they are here on a 25-percent out-of-country wage 
increase? 


T 


Dr. Manxrtnen. Correct, as other civil-service employees are. you ol 
Mr. Urr. Yes, all civil-service employees and they do not have to a com 
pay Federal income tax on that additional 25 percent. Mr. 
Dr. Manx1Nnen. That is correct. Mr. 
Mr. Urr. And there is a case pending now as to whether they have Mr. 
to pay Territorial tax on that, I understand. the 83 
Mr. MANKINEN. So I understand also. | Mr. 
Mr. Urr. In Hawaii it was held they did not, and I assume it ; Public 


will be the result here. So in considering a commissary and the prices, . Mr. 
isn’t it very essential to take into consideration that situation of that Mrs 
25-percent allowance, plus the fact that it is tax free? ; establi 

Dr. MANKINEN. It is taken into consideration. Mr. 


Mr. Urr. That is correct. That is all I wanted on the record. Mrs 


I might say, many of the questions we ask do not necessarily j Mr. 
reflect our own opinion, but we do want to get certain information on : anyon 
the record and that is why these questions are asked. > thant 

Mr. CHenowetu. Has there been some discussion of the com- Seattl 
missary questi 

Dr. MANKINEN. The first actual information I had about our testific 
putting one up was the question I was asked by the president of the ‘ Mr. 
chamber of commerce. Mr. 


Mr. Bartuett. When pariso 
Dr. MANKINEN. Either September 7 or 9. a diffe 
Mr. CHenowera. What is the housing situation? > Junea 
Dr. MANKINEN. We do not have housing for all the employees Mr. 


at Mount Edgecumbe. 4 Junea 
Mr. CHenowe1H. Where do they live? 
Dr. MANKINEN. Here in town. 
Mr. CHENowetTH. What about the rents here? 


Dr. MANKINEN. That has been an individual problem. I haven’t | haps s 
dug into it. Mr. 
Mr. Curenowetu. Is there any complaint over rents? ‘ or dai 
Dr. Manxinen. A good many ask for housing on Mount Edge- . would 
cumbe because it is cheaper. Mr 
Mr. CoenowetH. How much cheaper are your rents there? ; have | 


Dr. MANKINEN. I think that would vary with the setup. Mr 
Mr. Cnorenowetu. Say for comparable housing. rates? 
Dr. Manxinen. I haven’t gone into that. It is pretty difficult a Mr 
to compare some of the quarters with some of the houses over here. 4 Mr 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. Has there been some dissatisfaction over prices? 
Is that what cuased this dicussion, sort of a rumor that something 
is liable to happen, which may never happen? 

Dr. MAaNnkKINEN. Many people are worried about having a boom 
here with high prices like in Ketchikan. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think that is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Baritett. Mr. Borders. Would you identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF M. L. BORDERS, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER OF 
THE MEDICAL CENTER, MOUNT EDGECUMBE, ALASKA 


Mr. Borpers. I am administrative officer of the medical center. 

Mr. Bartietr. What are your initials? 

Mr. Borpers. M. L. Borders. 

Mr. Bartiert. Dr. Mankinen a while ago referred a question to 
you on the existing law or regulation under which you can establish 
a commissary. 

Mr. Borpers. I believe that is Public Law 440. 

Mr. Bartietr. What Congress would that be? 

Mr. Borpers. It has been amended so many times. I think it is 
the 83d. Iam not positive about that. 

Mr. Bartuett. It is specific authority, in any case, granted to the 
Public Health Service? 

Mr. Borpers. That is right. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you people have concrete plans at the moment to 
establish a commissary? 

Mr. Borpers. No; we do not. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. Without putting 
anyone on the spot, would it be in order to question a witness other 
than the ones we have before us with reference to freight costs between 
Seattle and Sitka and Seattle and Juneau? I would like to ask a 
question of Mr. Van Horn. I believe it was Mr. Van Horn that 
testified this morning. 

Mr. Van Horn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. I am not trying to put you on the spot here, but in com- 
parison of prices on milk products with various places, do you suffer 
a differential on freight rates in Sitka between Sitka and Seattle as to 
Juneau or Ketchikan or other areas in Alaska? 

Mr. Van Horn. I really couldn’t answer that on freight rates to 
Juneau. I am familiar with Sitka. The differential in the cost of 
products I land in Juneau and Sitka is 10 cents on a quart of milk. 

Mr. Sisk. You have a dairy in Juneau? 

Mr. Van Horn. No; I know what they charge over there. Per- 
haps some merchant can give you a better idea. 

Mr. Stsx. You don’t know of any particular problems in the cattle 
or dairy business here that make it more expensive to operate than it 
would in Ketchikan or Juneau, for example? 

Mr. Van Horn. Yes. In Juneau they have areas where they can 
have their own basic feed for cattle. We have none here. 

Mr. Sisk. You don’t have information on the respective freight 
rates? 

Mr. Van Horw. I think pretty close to this. 

Mr. Sisk. Practically the same? 
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Mr. Van Horv. I think so. 

Mr. Kipp. May I interrupt? I don’t think that is true. I think 
you will find Sitka is located at the end of the Alaska Steamship Line 
and consequently the freight rates are greater. 

May I cite a specific example? 

I had occasion to inquire into this about 2 months ago, and the cost 
of shipping 2 electric ranges from Seattle to Anchorage was approxi- 
mately $18. The same 2 ranges shipped from Seattle to Sitka was 
approximately $44 in freight. 

Mr. Stsx. That was the possibility I was trying to bring out here. 
You understand that in this materia) submitted for the record there 
are actual comparisons of food costs between Anchorage, Ketchikan, 
Juneau, and Sitka, and various other places, and it makes Sitka look 
pretty bad. When you look at the map Sitka looks closer than all 
of these other points. That is why I feel the freight question is per- 
tinent, because all foodstuff has to move by freight. 

Mr. Kipp. That is right. But you also notice, if you look at the 
map, Sitka is off the beaten track, not on the direct route. Ketchi- 
kan, Wrangell, Petersburg, and Juneau are on the direct freight line 
from Seattle, whereas to come to Sitka they have to swing out and 
come in, and consequently the costs are greater. 

Mr. Srsx. That clarifies the record and that is a lot, Mr. Kidd. 

Mr. Bartuierr. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Curistianson. May I make a short statement? 

Mr. Bartierr. Very short. 

Mr. Curistianson. I do a little bookkeeping and some tax work 
for some of the firms here in town, and I talk with some of the other 
fellows that do also. I think I can say, without mentioning any 
names, I have a pretty good opinion of the profit margin of the Sitka 
grocers here. 

The first time it came to my attention I was actually shocked how 
low it was. 

Also, I have done a little bit of it back in Minnesota where I came 
from, and the profit margin of some of the grocers at least is certainly 
no greater and in some cases less than some of the Minnesota estab- 
lishments. 

Also, I have yet to see a grocery store here in town where any per- 
son, if you wanted to buy case lots, could not go in and get them at 
Seattle wholesale plus 10 percent. I don’t know what the commissary 
would have, how they could possibly beat that kind of price except 
through using Government facilities at no cost to the commissary. 

Dr. MANKINEN. Seattle wholesale plus 10 percent turns out to be 
Seattle wholesale plus the freight plus 10 percent. That 10 percent 
doesn’t always cover the freight. 

Mr. CuristiAnson. That is true, except that again is what a 
merchant has to put out. 

Mr. Bartuerr. If a commissary were established, Mr. Borders, 
would the goods shipped to that commissary be paid for on a regular 
freight rate or would they be brought north on a Government vessel 
at reduced rates or no fr eight charges at all? 

Mr. Borpers. Regular freight. 

Dr. MANKINEN. Practic ally all items. 

Mr. Bartuert. It would be a rent-free building? 

Mr. Borpers. That is right. 
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Mr. Bartietr. Would any tax be paid? 

Mr. Borpers. No. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Borders, this question I think was put to Dr. 
Mankinen and he did not have the information. Does the employee 
of Mount Edgecumbe who is required to rent living quarters at Sitka 
pay more than the average employee who is housed on the Island, 
just about the same, or less? 

Mr. Borpers. I don’t know. I am not familiar with the rentals 
here in the Sitka area, having just arrived here a couple of months 
ago. So I have no information on the rentals at all. I would imagine 
it would be higher on the Sitka side than what they pay in Govern- 
ment quarters. 

Mr. Bartiett. Dr. Mankinen, I don’t want to put words in your 
mouth, but is my inference from that which you said correct—that 
you have authority now to establish a commissary? 

Dr. MANKINEN. Right. 

Mr. Bartietrr. That you have no plans to establish such a com- 
missary? 

Dr. MANKINEN. There are no plans in existence. 

Mr. Bartietr. That you are watching the situation? 

Dr. MANKINEN. Yes. 

Mr. Barrier. That your chief fear is that if a pulp mill or other 
industrial activity were to develop here a boom situation might arise 
whereby prices would go up rapidly as you said they did in Ketchikan, 
and at that time you feel that you might have to act to retain your 
own personnel? 

Dr. MANKINEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Would it be correct also to state that might be a 
psychological weapon against such a contingency? 

Dr. MANKINEN. It certainly can be considered such, but not that 
we are using it that way or not. 

Mr. Bartvetrt. I think the one might be considered to follow the 
other. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Ranps. What is the date of the survey? 

Mr. Bartuerr. June 1955. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Bartlett, I have been in business for the past 5 
years for myself. It grieves me very much that this situation has 
arisen and has come to this point. It is true that I did talk to Dr. 
Mankinen and Mr. Borders early in September when these things came 
to me and the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce said, 
“Will you go over and talk with them informally and see what the 
score is?” And I did that. Since that time the thing has seemed to 
have snowballed. I am glad to say perhaps there has been a lot of 
misinformation put out and this has been a very beneficial thing to 
clear it up. 

Mr. Christianson made a statement there that was correct as far as 
he went, but he didn’t go as far as he should have on this cost plus 
10 percent business. We do have minimum requirements on that, 
because I think you will realize that with the wage scale that we pay 
and the delivery costs that we enter into that you just can’t make 
money on a 10 percent margin. ‘The most efficient supermarket in 
the States never operates on anything that low. You just couldn’t 

ossibly do it. Stores the size we have here in Sitka are what would 
e termed as “superettes” in the States. Superettes are small stores, 
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sometimes referred to as moms and pops. Their markups are higher Wher 
because the volume does not exist. it to be 
I went into business 5 years ago for myself, and the first year I lost develop 
my shirt, and the second year I got part of it back. The third year —— 
I did all right, and I did all right last year, and I hope that this year hereby 
will be good also. It looks very good up to this point. . enablin 
During that time we have had two increases in clerks’ wages, and . simple 
I have never at any time increased my markup over my landed costs — 
in that period of time and, in fact, in many cases I have reduced it. Heintz! 
That is about all I have to contribute. States; 
The proposition of marking up goods on landed costs is not always— : Honors 
sometimes the argument is advanced that we mark up the freight, ne 
and for the record I would just like to clean that up. The reason Pass 


why goods are priced to go on the shelf on a landed-cost basis is be- . of the | 
cause of the great variations in values and variations in rates of certain 
commodities. 

For example, we can take a case of paper napkins that cost us about 
$6.25 in Seattle, and it will cost us nearly $5 more to get it here, which sit om 
is almost 100 percent of the value of the product. j a se 

A case of spinach will cost us a dollar. The spinach itself costs $4 ae 
and the freight is a little over a dollar to get the case in. So that is 


Atte: 


jurisdic 

20 percent of the value. lesed 
On other things, sweet cherries, for example, a case at Seattle costs salmon 
about $12. Again it costs only a dollar to get it. So that is less than — 
8 percent of the cost. So in order to arrive at a proper price struc- ‘na fad 
ture each item that you sell carries its own weight. It must be done becam 
that way. and th 
We have two choices in the matter. We could price them on took p 
Seattle basis and add in the amount of what it costs us to land it “4 
and put that on to our markup. Instead of taking 25 percent mark- tax, th 
up we could just shove it up to 50 percent and accomplish the same and pt 
thing, or we could figure the landed costs and take the smaller markup. ; ative 
Actually you don’t pay any more one way or the other. Thank you. Oueua 
Mr. Bartuetrr. Thank you. We are grateful to you all. set asi 
If there are no further questions, that will be all. We have no ; has be 
further witnesses to come before us. a 
We want to express on behalf of the committee the gratitude of the oe Sitk 
committee to the people of Sitka who have come here and given us so to sup 
much useful and factual information, and likewise to all of you for the real a) 
wonderful hospitality you have shown us. Thank you. $45.00 
The hearing is adjourned. of the 
(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene the ci 
at the call of the Chair.) sales 
(Subsequently the following statements was submitted by several a ai 
merchants in Sitka :) | If the 
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ReEsotutTion No. 194—A ReEso.uutTion To PETITION THE CONGRESS OF THB 
Unirep States to Convey TIpELANDS WITHIN THE CoRPORATE LIMITS TO 
THE City OF SITKA, 


Whereas the city of Sitka, Alaska, is faced with a tremendous growth as a 
result of a proposed pulp mill; and 

Whereas almost the entire business district of the city of Sitka, Alaska, is built 
on, or adjacent to, tidelands; and 

Whereas existing businesses will have to be greatly expanded, and new busi- indie 
nesses ane to cope with the influx of population that will accompany the pulp + 
mill; an 
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Whereas the Federal ownership of all of the tidelands of Sitka, Alaska, cause 
it to be most difficult, and in some cases impossible, to obtain financing for the 
development and growth of business along the waterfront: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the city of Sitka, Alaska, in regular meeting 
assembled this 8th day of November 1955, That the city of Sitka, Alaska, does 
hereby petition and urge the Congress of the United States to enact legislation 
enabling the Federal Government to convey to the city of Sitka, Alaska, fee 
simple title to all of the tidelands within the corporate limits of said city, at a 
fair and equitable price; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Honorable B. Frank 
Heintzleman, Governor of Alaska; the President of the Senate of the United 
States; the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States; the 
Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska to the Congress of the United 
States; and the chairmen of the Committees on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
of both the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States. 

Passed and approved this 8th day of November 1955 by the common council 
of the city of Sitka, Alaska. 

J. E. SHENNETT, Mayor. 

Attest: 

Marcaret B. FPepororr, Clerk. 


To: Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs United States Congress. 
From: Sitka Chamber of Commerce, Sitka, Alaska. 

Prior to the establishment of the Mount Edgecumbe installation under the 
jurisdiction of the Alaska Native Service in 1947, the economie life of Sitka was 
based primarily upon commercial fishing, which included both halibut and 
salmon, and upon lumber represented by the Columbia Lumber Co.’s sawmill 
located in Sitka. However, with a steady decline in commercial fishing in south- 
eastern Alaska and with the closing of the Columbia Lumber Co.’s sawmill in 
the fall of 1953, the Mount Edgecumbe installation with its hospitals and school 
became the dominant factor in Sitka’s economic life. With its steady employment, 
and the 12-month payroll, Sitka was able to weather the economic decline which 
took place in 1953 and also again in 1955, because of the disastrous fishing seasons 
experienced. 

In 1947, the city of Sitka passed through public referendum, a 2-percent sales 
tax, the tax to be used for two purposes only, namely the support of public health 
and public education. Since Sitka had no hospital and could not use the Alaska 
Native Service’s facilities at Mount Edgecumbe unless an emergency existed, it 
became apparent that the town’s only recourse was to build a hospital of its own. 
Consequently, of the funds collected from the sales tax, $25,000 per year was 
set aside to offset the future building of a hospital. As of this date, the hospital 
has been built and will be ready for occupancy about January 1, 1946. The 
balance of the sales tax collected was used solely for the support of the public 
schools in Sitka, Alaska. 

Sitka, at the time the sales tax was enacted, was in a position of not being able 
to support its public school system from funds collected through the medium of a 
real and personal property tax. In 1954, the receipts from the sales tax were 
approximately $68,000, of which the public schools received approximately 
$43,000 and the public health (hospital) $25,000. Of the funds collected, the bulk 
of these funds came from the tax collected upon the sale of food stuffs. Under 
the circumstances, if a commissary were established at Mount Edgecumbe, our 
sales tax collections would be materially reduced, since there would be no tax on 
the items sold through the commissary. This, in turn, would materially affect 
the Sitka public school system and the operation of the Sitka Community Hospital. 
If the collections sustained from the sales tax were materially reduced, there is 
ample evidence to show that it would be impossible for Sitka to support its 
present school system and its newly constructed community hospital. We 
individuals residing within the corporate limits now pay a 22-mill levy on real and 
a property, which is equal to or greater than any other city in southeastern 

laska. 

Of the 563 children in our public school system, approximately 30 percent come 
from Mount Edgecumbe. At the present time, due to this Federal impact, the 
city of Sitka is receiving, through Public Law 874, approximately $17,000 per 
annum, which amount is roughly 30 percent of the city’s portion of the school 
budget. However, there is no assurance that Congress will continue indefinitely, 
to support the public schools because of this Federal impact and should these 
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funds be terminated, the city would be faced with a crisis, reference the financing 
of its public schools. 

Due to the imminent establishment of a pulp mill in Sitka, the Sitka School 
Board, in the next 90 days, will submit to the voters a proposition of the estab- 
lishment of an independent school district. If this independent district becomes a 
reality, it will give the school board the right to tax that area lying outside the 
corporate limits of the city of Sitka and within the limits of the independent school 
district. However, it must be pointed out that the Mount Edgecumbe installa- 
tion was not included in the proposed independent school district and if this propo- 
sition should pass, the taxes residents of Mount Edgecumbe are paying would 
not be increased, since the installation would not be within the district’s bound- 
aries. 

It has been implied that the living costs in Sitka are greater than other south- 
eastern Alaskan cities. In this respect, we wish to point out the actual food costs 
as cited on the attachment (the following is cited from the local, joint and pro- 
portional freight tariffs, Alaska Steamship Co., effective July 5, 1955) and that 
the freight on 100 pounds of class 1 groceries shipped Seattle to Ketchikan is 99 
cents, shipped to Wrangell and Petersburg is $1.12, shipped to Juneau is $1.17 
and shipped to Sitka is $1.30. On class 2 groceries, the freight Seattle to Ketchi- 
kan per 100 pounds is $1.17, to Wrangell and Petersburg $1.30, to Juneau $1.37, 
and to Sitka $1.48. As will be noted, the freight is higher from Seattle to Sitka 
than any of the other southeastern towns so named. It must also be pointed out 
that housing is cheaper at Mount Edgecumbe than in any other city in south- 
eastern Alaska. 

The chairman of the committee submitting this report kept an accurate record 
of expenditures reference his own home for the month of September, which covered 
such items as fuel, utilities, taxes, fire insurance, maintenance, etc., and found 
the total cost to be $205.50. A further check of his expenditures showed September 
to be an average month. On the other hand a resident of Mount Edgecumbe 
living in a home of similar size and construction would pay in monthly rental, 
approximately $60.66. All of the items mentioned above would be furnished the 
Mount Edgecumbe resident without additional cost over and above the rental 
figure. Consequently it becomes apparent that an employee residing at Mount 
Edgecumbe enjoys a substantial advantage monetarywise over a resident of 
Sitka, reference the cost of housing in the two communities. It must also be 
pointed out that in the past, the Mount Edgecumbe employee has enjoyed the 
25 percent cost of living allowance which is federally nontaxable. Based on an 
annual salary of $4,000, this would mean that an employee would receive in take- 
home pay, $1,000 over and above his regular salary. This averages out to $83.33 
per month to offset the Alaskan cost of living. 
we The Director of the United States Public Health Service at Mount Edgecumbe 
has pointed out to us that he is faced with a large turnover in personnel. He is 
not alone with this problem. The same applies to an owner of a business, the 
manager of a bank, or a member of a public school board in Sitka. However, 
we do not believe that the cost of living is a major factor in personnel turnover. 
A survey shows there are many reasons for personnel turnover, among which are 
inaccessibility in southeastern Alaska to a large city, its so-called isolation, its 
weather, its lack of roads due to its island terrain, confinement necessitated by 
living on an island. 

It is a foregone conclusion that should a commissary be established at Mount 
Edgecumbe, it would force many of the food merchants in Sitka out of business. 
It would be impossible for a merchant in Sitka to compete against a commissary. 
which, among other things, would pay no taxes and receive rent-free quarters. 
As citizens of the United States who pay their portion of taxes to the Federal 
Government, it does not seem to us reasonable that a portion of these taxes 
should in turn be used to support a business that would, in turn, force us to close 
our business doors. 

Under the circumstances, we earnestly request that a survey of all factors 
involved be made before a commissary is permitted to operate at Mount 
Edgecumbe, Alaska. 

SirkA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Sitka, Alaska. 
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A comparison of prices between Juneau and Sitka, Alaska 
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; Item Juneau Sitka Differential 

3 Se ibeaienenentitceablccgscdel sseibsiiibapeainaditel cake ilinainainiccaingplibd ieee — sia 

b NBC Shredded Wheat... .........-....- sceeai $0. 27 $0. 26 —0.01 

x Pe WT Rc can andudces Sidapsanpwineee ‘ . 21 18 | —. 03 

4 pee cibuiete ce 2 Sea hcl . 25 a1 | ~~ Oe 

: po a ee siatea ale 32 31 onan 
Wheaties, giant size_-_-.-- = .33 . 29 —, 04 
Cheerios, family size ---- ss peace rae 33 — —, 02 

; Sugar Frosted Flakes pions ccesnwemes ‘ 5h ia ee . 35 . 33 | —, 02 

7 Kelloggs Variety-- eietaiee et desenmmeie 7 44 | —. 03 

t Grapenuts, 1044 ounces.....................-.- 28 . 25 | —. 03 

, Table salt, 29 ounces__-- es 18 18 | A; : 

: Rice Krispies, 944 ounces Pep ua edidaaadianne 37 34 | —, 03 
Corn Flakes, 12 ounces a St Deigipaiaiadek 29 28 | ms, 08 
Carnation Quick Wheat, 2 pounds__-_....---- 7 63 56 | —.07 
Albers Prem Oats 7 we 73 69 | —_ On 
Mothers Oats___----- : Scacel 75 70 | —.05 
Quaker Oats, 3 pounds, no premium-. debi 61 | 58 | —. 03 

4 Betty Crocker cake mix ba a Secstasaraiaacked : ; .37 47 +. 10 

4 Cream of Wheat, large. cancer adie cacnubt aac 46 46 | pserciet 

i 2 pounds coffee, Hill Bros_._...-.- sisi cliniariintaaeee as S eee ae 1.83 | 1. 97 +14 

: 1 pound coffee, Hill Bros_- .92 .99 | +. 07 
Spry, 3 pounds iyatecsadecetdiaaana — . 99 . 99 : 
Crisco, 3 pounds_------- ; ‘i 99 | 99 | : 
Crisco, 6 pounds. -------- neni & 1. 98 1. 97 -, 0 
Bakers cocoa, 1 pound ae Lao ; , _ 89 RS —. 04 
Hershey’s cocoa, 8 ounces ure ue .45 45 
Hershey’s cocoa, 1 pound__------- incite ; . 89 . 85 —, 04 
Nescafe: 

Bas Gus Sa ee ce ni ea aE MEce ae . 63 65 +-. 02 

a auee ea ee ans 1. 69 1. 67 -. 02 
Sanka: 

sie a sinks atehctn dite ate es siiisienekia aad : . 69 .70 + Ol 

i Large ax a : ER ee ee ‘ 1. 29 1. 33 | + 04 

Ghiradelli’s ground chocolate regi ; 83 78 <> 

; Lipton’s tea bags, 100 count___-.-- anes : 1, 29 1. 40 +. 11 

‘ Filter tip cigarettes : (tte tidecodewimee sing 2. 60 2. 55 —, 05 
Plain cigarettes_ - aah de nc . te 2. 30 2. 35 +. 05 
A voset, 8-ounce whipping eta 7 ; 49 51 | +. 02 
Avoset, 8-ounce table awed ineeue .37 39 | + 02 

: Lynden large eggs es lig aos oink . .75 83 +. 08 

} Darigold butter___ - - abesdlstickea'tndicladai ; eis .79 +. 06 
13%-ounce Kraft cheese Pe : .79 . 88 +. 09 
2-pound Kraft American__----.----..-- id ace ik 1, 39 1. 40 +. 01 
DBGE VOTO a oso des pa cndedcewcdcnsas cn ee eee 1.19 1. 25 +, 06 
5-ounce glass cheese 35 33 —, 02 

; 2-pound Tillamook cheese ___- 1.79 1.80 +. 01 
Chet’s TV dinners . 98 95 —. 03 
6-ounce Minute Maid orange juice --_ ; 25 . 26 +. 01 
Mission Orange, 1 gallon 3. 29 3.75 +. 36 
Cabbage .18 19 + Ol 
Delaware apples. - . 29 24 -. 05 
Rutabagas od 15 15 
Celery : .19 24 1 05 
Cellophaned carrots . 25 24 —. 01 
Lettuce : .39 40 + Ol 
Tokay grapes . 29 25 —. 04 
Potatoes, pound - .07 08 +. Q1 
Dry onions ll <a 
Albers yellow cornmeal 45 42 —. 03 

e Calumet baking powder 31 3] 

; Heinz spaghetti .3l 27 | —. 04 

k B & M baked beans, 13 ounce_- 25 25 

| White Star solid pack tuna 47 49 | +. 02 
White Star chunk pack tuna . 43 .44 +. 01 

4 12-ounce Libby roast beef . 65 64 —. Oil 

5 Darigold cheese food 1.15 1. 20 + 05 

: Jello, 2 packages 20 21 + Ol 

; 8-ounce Emerald walnuts .73 74 +. 01 

i 2146 Aunt Jemima pancake flour 53 52 Ol 

Wesco lima beans, 303 can 39 36 -. 03 
; No. 24 can Hunts solid pack tomatoes 38 36 -. 02 
y No. 2 can Libby tomato juice a . 21 21 

5 46 ounce S. & W tomato juice . 48 .49 +. 01 
l-pound Ocean Spray cranberry sauce ; 29 29 
No. 244 Wesco Bing cherries one 61 —. 16 

q 2 pounds Centennial baby limas 35 39 +. 04 

‘ 2 pounds Centennial large limas 55 51 —. 04 

¥ 2 pounds Centennial navy beans . 49 45 —.04 

x 2 pounds Centennial red kidney beans 55 52 — 03 

4 2 pounds Centennial Idaho red - . 39 37 —. 02 
2 pounds Centennial Great Northern 43 36 —. 07 
12 ounces sweet chopped ham 69 66 —. 03 
1 pound Snows clam chowder--- 36 35 —, Ol 
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A comparison of prices between Juneau and Sitka, Alaska—Continued 





























Item Juneau Sitka Differential 
en ane SNOB GOIN ing iceckiiw ccs icaceccictincn diinvawsuce $0. 21 UE: Radieubias coats ; ‘ 
aT ee eee 6/1. 02 6/1. 06 $0.04 5 pete 
Carnation instant we en... tes ee 79 84 +, 05 ; oat . a 
Carnation instant chocolate milk__._..-...................... 45 a Bodine camgpaakans . aa heen 
Carnation instant milk, 3 quarts............-...--- spose K ane 33 .35 +. 02 % She t ribs 
UR RR ek ee nee oe . 56 . 57 —.01 j ‘ oe “% 
No. 2 Vegall.__-. Oe ae ee . 25 WE Men ote ana 4 pe 5 ma 
46 ounces Hi-C Party Punch. .-----------22 2222222222222 2o. 8 AT +.04 = = s-Rolled sir 
SD ancien crank ahhnenomadsamnneseuineesmaens a “42 | . 48 +. 01 : Chuck bl 
pies, Ngee can ee esigndd pag teninn cudvenkibe . 65 | 75 +.10 i Chuck ro 
china bein hananihaetdaodeiues anakameee 1. 29 | 1.45 +.16 2 Picnics 
ponmnd Sewdeeel OWONr.. 82s... ceca ceccnno-----oseneeas 17 18 | +. 01 i Center 
RIE RIN occ cWi no ivensewsscunennnesiesa : -17 | 18 | +. 01 3 Regular ¢ 
6 ounces Real Gold orange juice _.._.......-.------------- : . 21 CHE: | <epudeumaintnets i Ground r 
6 ounces Real Gold grape juice__...--...----- ee ee ee 21 ee a j Hema bet 
OF EEO eee eee eee itknwile . 36 . 33 —. 08 Whole he 
POR DEERE NONI, 5 cdles. <n cociinncinbcdasacadécounwecs —_ . 22 —. 05 \ Beef rib s 
NE SE eon deci in ccc eecnie keen dceehuenines 8 29 —.01 § T-bones. 
ee i OE Rk nn cccmetiencwsscwesasarence . 55 . 54 —. OL Boneless 
No. 244 Van ee IL cb canccbicwbceenctndennch 33 37 +. 04 ; Spareribs 
244 pounds Aunt Jemima buckwheat flour-____..-.-- 2 itcnigee . 55 . 54 —. OL 1 Leg lamh 
4 pounds Centennial pancake flour___.............--..-------- .79 | 73 —. 06 ‘ Standard 
10 pounds Centennial pancake flour. ._........-.-- <aedeeanes : 1. 65 | Bed Ps sex enone f Bar-S co! 
10 pounds Fisher blend_-.-....- KubReE eb ChE Gan aint eal Waedeak 1.35 1. 55 | +. 20 j Center sl 
ONS eee ee eee 2.95 3. 40 +. 45 y Boston b 
I il adean ct pi nnd et anminikh pain wedieind tokiaas 39 49 +. 10 i Round st 
Scott towels, small pack shine ao ai peienie dias aman wed teoaale .33 . 36 +. 03 4 
L. D,. Tissue, Dee ng ee ee AO ee nabenbasaabneneesnnken . 55 | . 59 +. 04 ‘ —_—— 
Cheer, giant ae ee oe . 89 .97 +. 08 5 
Oxvdol, ek I 89 .97 +. 08 2 To Ter 
Tide, giant size. ......- 5 jussiset dade declan uceeaietaieainas EERE A . 83 | .97 +.14 ; ‘ . ay 
| 7“ Fe ek eat gees nee 1.39 1.55 +.16 § =: Subjec 
UR Sl i NS aba gts caps en's .39 Al +. 02 Duri 
I MND 2 ailnd scat en udeitnbadssnchxviadsin Sanmanames 89 | 1.10 +. 21 t was di: 
I i a .19 .18 —. 01 ' ee 
ee DS ee es Seer a . 33 .31 —. 02 j a proje 
ens GERD DON OTE. ok oo nin cincn cdaniiaeonnsannevabss . 23 .21 —. 02 4 we sub 
Egg noodles, Mission, 1 wate it dcnembanintnes wens ous eee 39 . 42 +. 08 3 Reas 
NT a . 53 . 59 —. 01 j . 
Gerbers baby food...._.............. eee pete eee! aes .10 GI ed ntictennoded ; 
Mission macaroni, RN BP J eo 41 . 42 +. 01 
ee EEE Tee eae . 53 51 —. 02 } Pers 
EE MEME SR: kcneenantnthdasasantdnskedepaviadtacesrshs 65 . 64 —. 01 ink 9 
NU aoa f oan ccm chisaccacseansscoebe 1.95 1.98 +.03 ‘ ment 
NINE Mila ants a5 cnaincodkenanwukudapmiaieuises dene .19 Hailed bee bad j turnov 
lel Mt adlint cnt Mira chintinivdiadiipiiiebibeerens 20 21 +.01 3 
RUDE: © GUN MERU BOOB «6 wick nescence nncncdmannscundieus ; 21 5 BE he caleaga tt ‘ 
OS RR SR ET ee ere S .16 2 Pr ee : 
Franco-American spaghetti_.................-...-- ee: . 20 . 20 | pienw batted : of 
a Se aera .49 48 —. 01 
es SS) ae eee ees 59 | . 66 | +. 07 
Sn a oa een ede oae eat oun . 76 —. O01 4 pe 
eae ae eae ee 45 WME Lisaculasin raged b 4 
re ONS ROUND «os auviniis cans onksnbanvatneess<csndepe 31 | (08 lewamescnarenc . in 
EDL - § a Wn icdatin wick statues la 
46-ounce 8 & W blended jice.............-....22 2. . 53 aM Uno dausdbee. inks as 
46-ounce Dole pineapple juice__-.-- Susana patetianiscekeaea ‘ -42 6 inctuwcdeshitiens ; Pric 
ey * ONOO RIINNS BOOUNOING. 5... acces ccwennewnscnacananes . 26 25 —.01 ; to the 
234 Wesco unpeeled 144 apricots._.......--- hike hnlchck aie winimcmncns 51 | . 44 —.07 ; These 
a ea 47 . 54 +.07 f 1eSe 
Fresh milk, quart _.-.._._.-.-.-- Dea ccttahbeniads kh eects 29 .32 +. 03 : the re’ 
I RE PIN cin ocndubianundcweuseedbensh acasebsn cabs . 57 | . 63 +. 06 4 Sinc 
Semart Westnet @ll........--cccc.c---a0encceons-oesoe aah 85 86 +. 01 i waa 
oe en SS ie ees -42 0M besvniadudowienss 4 are a 
III 1s sireanwebconaliccbennnsiddantns . 59 55 —.04 : with i 
Bakers Premium chocolate, 8-ounces............-------------- . 59 | JO acc 5 duwcpape ‘ any pt 
Dinner Bell oleo, 1-pound_............--.- a aeiik teeactaaaccne . 28 . 29 +. 01 Sitk 
De es.. 5 tk. nec ael weank aes chaibeee seas, . 35 .37 +. 02 Sl 
2-pound Market Day raisins_- a ee tae een Re Ea 49 | 48 —.01 cumbe 
ee eo eeeceece weer ecnnecenee | 23 21 —.02 amour 
214 Wesco home style peaches. or aaaieah pew binkaien 49 | HOR bn clorine wont ot e 
Coe ne abe phedpascne | - 25 | 24 —.01 5 not eq 
Quart Best Foods mayonnaise. Reiss latte kgs Caimmieinareniterenene 81 . 89 | +. 08 Fixe 
Pint Best Foods mayonnaise.._..........---.----------------- . 55 . 54 —. 01 q operat 
Quart More Whip salad dressing.............................. . 68 .74 +. 06 ‘ g 
Pint More Whip salad dressing. .................-...--------- 45 Sees tale sSadtnex' ‘ vou 
24-ounce Log Cabin syrup... -.------ alr back ipeak planavie 75 | 75 ‘ such 4 
20-ounce Skippy peanut butter____---- sanncncneeenennnnenenee| - 85 | . 89 +. 04 4 ties su 
13-ounce Skippy peanut butter_____._._-_- seicichiedewaennes | . 35 . 33 —.02 also b 
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A comparison of prices between Juneau and Sitka, Alaska—Continued 


| 
Item Juneau Sitka Differential 
j 


Wild: Bh I Ik os coca adc sccdescccs $0. 65 | $0. 65 | 


Daoist eeny-1 HO s<........<.-.....: aruacnciniiies 79 | 79 | ean 
PR I fete ok ac ainincanencaccunes senate 55 | .49 | —$0. 06 
OL a ord ecea eile ae ae .79 | 63 oe 
WH ME od stite noel ck hee j kis "59 | 49 | —'10 
I I MNT: oo 45 sc seendsencnas icaack chil aiid -| 79 | 73 | —.06 
es sanneeen wort vol . 59 | 55 | —.04 
Rolled sirloin tip. ---- . aoe eres eat eaten 1.19 | 99 | —. 20 
CEE BN SUID niece cccenncccecwankwnlskensess el Se . 59 | 59 | 

Chuck roast -.--_.- <r Sabah nikita tees eka ecadiadedae - 69 | Ri cdcebstains 

PRG in ttdemanone ne abe : ate easel . 59 | . 57 —.02 
2 eee eee te incon 95 75 —. 20 
Regular ground beef | . 55 | .49 —. 06 
Ground round .---.-.---.-- ‘ wadbnthadets sna .79 | .79 ina eaniaall : 
i  — ‘ aprentinmas ‘ i 79 | . 65 | —.14 
Whole hams --------- 79 | .83 +. 04 
Beef rib steaks_-_--.-..---- ; Lieciniahcceenn j . 95 | 1.05 +.10 
T-bones ee ree ieee haa ete aetna 6 5 laa 1. 29 | 1, 25 | —, 04 
Boneless rump roast - -- ee ? SS 1.19 | 99 | —. 
Spareribs, 3/5--.------- jniekecens , es . 69 | 62 | —.07 
Len Wie. 260.2052... RE AER AEA TS .89 | Mail aks a 
cee ee Sr a at 95 | (URES ricateecocay 
Bar-S corned beef 89 89 | : 
Conmeeraitee Nam. -................ amietctgtensaaia aoe 1. 49 | 1. 30 | .19 
Boston butts---..--.----- vaccnamdcwewe ebee : : | . 65 | . 65 | 

Round steak... -.- Gdakatiasa eb. i iieasakgaciies . 89 | 95 +. 06 


To Territorial and Insular Affairs Committee. 
Subject: Commissary at Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska. 

During your visit to Sitka the subject of a commissary at Mount Edgecumbe 
was discussed and assurance was given by Mount Edgecumbe officials that such 
a project was not planned at this time. However, for present or future references, 
we submit the following for your consideration. 

Reasons advanced for such proposed facility include: 

1. High turnover of personnel. 

2. Highest prices in Alaska. 

Personnel turnover in all of Alaska is high. According to the Alaska Develop- 
ment Board, 6,000 more persons left the Territory than came in in 1954. This 
turnover may be due to several causes: 

1. Transient-type employees who come to Alaska to see the country. 

2. Dissatisfaction with other conditions such as weather, isolation, lack 
of entertainment, better opportunities for their children stateside. 

3. We believe that a check of the resignations will reveal that only a small 
percent of Federal employees resign because of cost of living. 

4. Turnover among unmarried personnel who board and room at this 
installation and who pay only the cost of these facilities also account for a 
large percent of turnover. 

Prices in Sitka are higher than in other southeastern Alaska towns according 
to the survey conducted by the Agricultural Experiment Station at Palmer. 
These higher prices may be explained in part by what we consider inaccuracy in 
the report. We believe that many cost-of-living items are not fairly presented. 

Since Sitka is at the end of the southeastern run of Alaska Steamship Co., rates 
are higher to this port. Perishable items are often en route from 7 to 9 days 
with its attendant shrink and decay. Total landing charges are the highest of 
any port in southeastern Alaska. 

Sitka has a population of about 2,100 people plus about 1,000 at Mount Edge- 
cumbe. There are no surrounding trade areas and this necessarily limits the 
amount of business available. The combined food business of all stores would 
not equal one supermarket stateside. 

Fixed expenses are much higher in proportion to volume than in stateside 
operation or even in larger southeastern Alaska cities. 

Southeastern Alaska is now entering into a stage of industrial development and 
such an installation would deprive Sitka of needed revenues to improve all facili- 
ties such as schools, sewers, streets and water and power supplies. These facilities 
also benefit residents of Mount Edgecumbe. 

Merchants have pledged themselves to do all possible to prevent runaway 
prices in event of industrial impact on Sitka, 
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Plans are now formulating for orderly development of all city facilities and 
will be paid for by tax revenues from business and residents of Sitka. 

Commissaries compete with private business and usually pay no taxes, and in 
turn, decrease the value of existing businesses. Private enterprise with large 
investments in facilities cannot compete with Government nonprofit enterprises. 

The Hoover report, Newsweek—October 24, 1955, page 112, reveal that usually 
commissary privileges are abused, resulting in further losses of business. Control 
is difficult. 

Since the Government realizes that cost of living is higher in Alaska and has 
established a 25 percent differential, tax free, in wages, we believe that commissary 
privileges are not indicated. Many residents of Alaska have a smaller income 
but do not receive any tax relief due to higher living costs. 

All businesses operating in Alaska have large investments in building and stocks. 
Many merchants must borrow money at high interest rates to carry on their 
business. <A large percentage of business in Alaska is conducted on a charge and 
delivery basis. This service is necessary due to lack of transportation since 
there is very few miles of roads. Most people do not own their transportation as 
they have little use for cars, Large sums of money are continually tied up in 
credit transactions. This type of operation should not be compared to a cash 
and carry situation. 

We, the undersigned, all merchants of Sitka—residents of the Territory and tax- 
payers protest any installation of a commissary at Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska. 

Jack W. Hurr, 
Harbor Market. 
Cuas. A. KINe@, 
Sitka Cold Storage Store. 
HopEWELL Ranps, 
Sitka Music Store. 
THOMAS TILSON, 
Tilson Stores. 
EK. L. REeEp, 
Reeds Cash Market. 
Luioyp F. Hames, 
Market Center Grocery. 


CLARENCE R. RAnps, 
Clarence R. Rands Co. 


From: E. L. Reed, Sitka, Alaska. 
To: Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Subject: Commissary for Personnel Employed at Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska. 

This subject was brought up briefly for discussion at your hearing in Sitka, 
Alaska, on October 1, 1955, but time did not permit full exploration of the sub- 
ject at hand; nor were any briefs submitted other than a report showing costs of 
various food items in different Alaska communities. 

Authorization for this threatened commissary is claimed under Public Health 
Service regulations. The number or law is not known to me. Reasons given for 
the project were: (1) Highest prices in southeastern Alaska; (2) Inconvenience 
of coming to Sitka, to shop; and (8) High turnover of personnel due to the fore- 
going reasons. 

Surveys conducted by the University of Alaska on 39 selected items reveal 
that Sitka is somewhat higher than other southeastern Alaska towns. We sub- 
mit that these surveys are conducted in Sitka, at least, by a person who is not 
familiar with the grocery business. The survey itself makes no distinction as to 
quality of product offered and in many cases does not indicate size or weight of 
package or can. We concede that the same condition may prevail in the other 
towns and that the same percentage of error may be present. There is the possi- 
bility that it also may not. We further submit that a sampling of 39 items out 
of 1,800 to 3,000 items to be found in a grocery store is a very small percentage 
of the items that go into the cost of living. 

We are the farthest point from Seattle on the southeastern Alaska run of the 
Alaska Steamship Line, the only scheduled ships serving this port. Rates to 
this port are the highest of any in southeastern, not much more than to Juneau, 
but quite a little more than to Ketchikan. Actual checks by this writer reveal 
that 13 percent of the cost of the goods is freight. This does not include local 
dravage which is an additional expense. We do have at present a charter boat 
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serving this port, once in 2 weeks, at rates somewhat lower.” However, this is a 
small ship and cannot adequately handle the volume of cargo coming to this 
port. Such savings as we are able to make are reflected to the consumer. 

A large percentage of business conducted with the Mount Edgecumbe resi- 
dents is on a charge and delivery basis. Orders are phoned to the store with 
resultant increased costs for personnel to answer the phone, pick the order from 
the shelves, and pack up for delivery. This service is rendered at no additional 
charge; the person who pays cash serves himself and carries out his purchase 
pays the same price. The writer does not give phone service or handle charge 
accounts. The economies effected by this measure are reflected to the consumer 
in lower prices. Delivery service is maintained on a daily basis. 

The American way of reducing costs is by increasing volume. We are in an 
isolated area of about 2,200 people or 550 families, plus the personnel located at 
Mount Edgecumbe. There are 5 grocery stores in the area, 1 large store and 4 
smaller ones. If the combined volume of all these stores were thrown into | 
store it would not do as much business as 1 supermarket stateside. It is difficult 
to increase volume under these conditions as we have only these families to draw 
from. There are no surrounding trade areas. One of these stores is about to 
close; however, this will not change the volume per store materially as he has not 
had a large volume for the past 2 years. There are enough stores to encourage 
healthy competition. 

Mount Edgecumbe is separated from Sitka by a narrow channel. There is no 
bridge and a shore-boat service is maintained; service is provided at least once 
per hour and more frequently at peak periods. This does make some inconven- 
ience, but we believe that it is not more so than would be the case if one lived in 
a city with its resultant traffic jams, poor bus service, difficulty of parking. This 
shore-boat service is provided by Public Health Service at a very nominal fee, 
and is much less than it would cost to ride a bus in any city or town in the United 
States. Alaska probably has the highest turnover of population, due to many 
causes other than the cost of living, and to attribute high turnover largely to that 
may be a fallacy. The writer knows of a great number of persons who have left 
Alaska due to other reasons: too much rain, lack of sunshine, better opportunities 
for their children stateside, too isolated; cost of living may be a factor but we 
believe it is not a leading one. 

One of the major reasons for high turnover is the tourist type of personnel 
coming to Alaska to see the country. It is standard practice for Alaska Native 
Service and Public Health Service to pay transportation costs of personnel to 
Mount Edgecumbe and return them to their home if they stay for 1 year. I 
came to Sitka myself on the same deal and for the same reason; however, I liked 
it here and stayed on after the contract expired. A longer tour of duty would 
help materially to reduce turnover; the expense involved of transportation is 
hardly justified by such a short tour of duty. 

Well over 200 children from Mount Edgecumbe attend Sitka’s public schools. 
Citizens of Mount Edgecumbe and Sitka pay a retail sales tax which provides 
most of the school budget. The Federal Government provides assistance under 
the law providing for Federal employees’ impact on school districts; this provides 
barely enough for teaching costs, and nothing for buildings and other costs. 
Sitka recently completed a new grade school costing about $1,300,000 and is 
faced with building a new high school very soon. Present high school now houses 
over 120 students in a building designed for 60. Establishment of a commissary» 
would cut off tax revenue to support these schools. 

Decreased volume of business would mean still higher prices for those not 
privileged to purchase at the commissary and could result in such side effects as 
less newspaper coverage, radio programs and other culture, as it is mainly the 
business firms who support these things with their advertising dollars. Prac- 
tically all civic affairs as well as charities are supported by the businessman. 
Commissaries pay no rent or taxes, and are in turn supported by the tax dollars 
we pay. This seems to me like being compelled by law to pay my competitor’s 
operating expense. It is not in the public interest to use tax dollars to cut down 
private business that supplies those dollars. 

It is a well known fact that commissary privileges have been abused, Kodiak, 
Alaska, being an example. They start out with a few items, mainly knickknacks, 
and wind up in being a general store with everything from TV sets to bobby pins. 

Persons privileged to buy usually buy for their friends and neighbors. Such a 
threat also is a strong deterrent to any expansion of business interest. 

Any merchant faced with the loss of 30 percent of his business at any moment 
is not inclined to make the large investment required to expand. Even a small 
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store in southeastern Alaska must invest $20,000 to $30,000 in stock, fixtures, 
and equipment; and due to the dependence on water transportation, which is 
both infrequent and expensive, must carry huge inventories of goods at all times, 
Warehouse sag must be rented or owned to house these “back room’’ stocks. 
Since tax dollars would provide these things for a commissary, there would be no 
particular incentive for good management. 

Employees living at Mount Edgecumbe are provided furnished homes, with 
heat, light, and garbage collection at about 40 percent of what they would pay 
for housing from privately owned properties. Additional units are now planned 
and will help to cut the living costs of those now unable to be housed there. There 
is a housing shortage in Sitka and this does not affect local landlords. They also 
receive a cost-of-living differential over their counterparts in the States but they 
seem to feel that this is not for cost of living but just so much extra pay for com- 
ing to Alaska. This 25 percent is tax free; and I would point out that only 
Federal employees get the exemption on 25 percent of their income. The rest 
of us pay on all of it, and many people in Alaska have a smaller income than 
Federal workers. 

In conclusion, we feel that commissary privileges should be the result of a 
thorough study of all factors involved, and should not be established to the detri- 
ment of an entire community; unless flagrant violations of good business ethics 
are found, and there is found no desire on the part of those guilty to change. 

Respectfully submitted. 


E. L. Resp. 


Sirxa, AuasKA, October 28, 1956. 
To: Territorial and Insular Affairs Committee. 
Subject: Ocean freight to southeast Alaska. 


A study of rates, ocean freight and wharfage and handling charges at the various 
dock facilities, does not reveal that Sitka is being discriminated against. Since 
Sitka is out of the beaten path of ocean travel and is at the end of the southeastern 
Alaska run of Alaska Steamship Co., rates are proportionately higher for ocean 
freight. Wharfage and handling charges are comparable with other southeastern 
Alaska cities. However, wharfage and handling charges in all southeastern ports 
are slightly more than double that of Seattle. Blase efficient means of unloading 
cargo must be found, and ocean rates must be lowered if southeastern Alaska’s 
economy is to develop, and retail prices are to be kept at a level comparable with 
stateside prices. 

The beaches of Alaska are strewn with the wrecks of small operators who have 
tried to make a business of freighting to Alaska. This has come about mainly due 
to lack of know-how, lack of capital, and the wrong type vessel. 

We suggest that the Territory and Insular Affairs Committee consider the 
following: 

1. Make it possible for companies to qualify for the 874 percent mortgage insur- 
ance on new ships of smaller size, equipped with modern cargo handling facilities, 

2. Encourage operators willing to take the risks involved by providing a subsidy 
for a stated period of time while they are getting their ships paid for and gaining 
necessary experience. 

Smaller ships with a faster turn-around could serve southeastern Alaska more 
frequently and thus alleviate the terrific investment required to maintain reserve 
stocks, and provide quicker replacement of out-of-stock items. Modern roll-on- 
roll-off methods of handling cargo could reduce dock charges. Smaller ships could 
earry full cargo each trip; and, by using modern methods of cargo handling, 
could do it with fewer men. 

Most southeastern communities will be dependent forever on water transport, 
and these costs have doubled in the past 10 years. A few improvements in cargo 
handling have been made, notably ‘‘unitized cargo’? by Alaska Steamship Co. 
If costs are to be held down, further improvements are necessary. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1955 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Petersburg, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 8 p. m., in the Peters- 
burg High School Auditorium, Hon. Gracie Pfost. presiding. 

Mrs. Prost. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will now come to order. We have come to Petersburg at the request 
of your Delegate, Bob Bartlett, to hear first hand, the problems of the 
area. We know they are many. Without a personal visit, we in 
Washington could not visualize the many needs of this vast area of 
yours. 

I am sure that my colleagues will join with me in saying that we are 
going to be much better prepared to consider legislation affecting 
Alaska then we have been heretofore. 

I understand this is the first committee visiting Alaska that has 
spent many hours in official hearings. To date we have spent 71 hours 
in actual hearings, and we have heard from 195 people in the Territory 
of Alaska. Of course, it would not have been possible for all of these 
witnesses to travel the great distance to our Nation’s Capital ia 
Washington. That is why we are here. 

I want to compliment you people upon this fine school building in 
which we are holding this hearing tonight. On the way here we saw 
your beautiful new 20-bed hospital, and were told that all construction 
work was done with volunteer labor. 

I understand, too, that you are getting your channel deepened 
for the harbor here. So you are making rapid progress, but of course 
we expect to hear requests this evening for additional assistance. 

Weare so very sorry that our time is limited, but we felt it was better 
to come and listen to you for a couple of hours than not to come at all. 
We must close our hearing in approximately 1 hour and 45 minutes, 
and I have asked Mr. Utt to be the timekeeper. Each witness will 
have 10 minutes to present his testimony. We are just as sorry as we 
can be that we cannot allow each one of you 20 to 30 minutes because 
we realize full well, 10 minutes is all too short. Maybe you can boil 
your oral statements down, and file your complete and detailed 
statements for the record. You will have approximately 30 days in 
which to submit your statement to the committee. 

The witnesses will come forward to the stand as their names are 
called. First we will hear from Earl N. Ohmer on statehood. 

Mr. Bartitetr. Madam Chairman, while Mr. Ohmer is coming to 
the stand I wonder if I might make a brief statement. 

Mrs. Prost. Certainly. 
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Mr. Bartietr. I want to say only that this is the first time since 
1947 that a Territory subcommittee has been in Petersburg. It is 
the first time that a Territory subcommittee has ever been in Peters- 
burg to hear a subject other than statehood, and it is the first time in 
probably 15 years that a congressional committee will have not 
heard either verbally or in writing from Earl Ohmer as to the need 
for a small boat harbor, the last Congress having appropriated $200,000 
for the Petersburg project. 

Mr. Oumer. Yes, and I want to say, Bob, before we go any further, 
we certainly appreciate the action and help of all hands in getting us 
that much needed harbor project. It is to be a dandy for us, and it is 
going to be a great help. 

Mrs. Prost. Give your full name, residence, and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF EARL N. OHMER, PETERSBURG, ALASKA 


Mr. Ounmer. My name is Earl N. Ohmer. 

I might say as an introduction on that, I have been in Alaska for 
40 years. My main business is fish and shellfish. Petersburg has 
been my home and I have been operating centrally from here for all 
of these 40 years, end I have operated in various places along the 
coast from Wrangell to Cordova. 

Mr. Ed Locken, our banker, chairman of our committee of our 
chamber, has asked me to prepare a brief on statehood, fisheries, and 
also wildlife. Are vou going to give me just 10 minutes on all of 
those 3 or 10 minutes on each one? 

Mrs. Prost. I am sorry. It is most embarrassing to us, but we 
would like for you to highlight your entire testimony in 10 minutes 
and file your full statement for the record. 

Mr. Oumer. That is what I have done is highlight it right here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Oumer. I would like to have time enough to run through these 
fast and then I am going to turn them over to you. This is in con- 
nection with statehood. 

I am against statehood now and entirely on account of financial 
reasons. We just cannot support the experses of statehood. 

Under statehood much higher taxes w. vuld be imposed on the few 
taxpayers in Alaska. It could drive producers and people out of 
Alaska and would keep capital from investing in Alaska. 

Attached is a clipping which in part states plainly what we would 
face if given statehood under present conditions. It would be like 
buying a horse and then not be able to buy enough feed to keep him 
alive. 

A lot has been written for and against statehood, but I have never 
seen anything that showed how we could safely carry it. 

If the statehood proponents would get out a list of the taxable items 
and resources in Alaska, affix a nominal, not a back-breaking tax, on 
them, foot up the results, and then on the other line give a list of the 
cost of running Alaska as a State, then see how those total figures 
balance, Alaskans could then plainly see how it looks. However, far 
as I know, no such list has been compiled by statehood backers. There 
are some good reports, such as one worked out by Allan Shattuck of 
Juneau, which show why we cannot carry statehood, even if all lands 
and all resources are turned over to us as a State. 
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The talk that if Alaska was a State, people would flock to it, is a 
fallacy. People are only interested if they can make a living regard- 
less of whether it is a State ora Territory. Just as I felt when I came 
to Alaska 40 years ago. Statehood would not bring people to Alaska. 
They will come to Alaska regardless if they think they can make a 
living here. 

It is also false that if we had statehood the military would pay 
more attention to Alaska and that we could then get money easier 
to defend Alaska. The fact is that even if there was no settlement 
in Alaska it would have to be protected for the safety of the United 
States. The idea expressed that the more civilians we have in 
Alaska, the better for the military is also wrong. The greater the 
population the more it would add to the responsibility of the military, 
who would have to care for them also in case of war. 

Now look at Alaska’s resources. Mining is depleted. Many 
remaining gold mines or properties lie idle. Cost of operation is too 
high to work them. It is true that later on other valuable minerals 
may be found, but that is something for the future. 

Our basic ec onomy is fishing, same as farming is to the States. 
Our halibut supply is good, but owing to heavy production of all 
kinds of fish in the States, plus almost unlimited imports of fish and 
shellfish products, with very little or no duty on them, produced for 
much less cost than we can produce for in Alaska, where I believe 
we have the highest production cost in the world, makes it plenty 
tough with present taxation to compete on sales with those United 
States and imported productions. Our halibut production costs are 
as high as ever, but our sales prices are much lower than formerly. 

Our salmon resources are badly depleted. With improved cannery 
and fishing equipment our canned salmon packs now are only about 
one-third of the packs of former years. Production costs are very 
much higher. Salmon canners generally are in bad financial condition. 
Along with present depletion, it is very likely, but not yet proved, 
that the many millions of salmon (65 million this year) taken by the 
Japanese west of 175 were destined for our shores and possibly also 
to Canada or even some of them might also be destined for Puget 
Sound shores. If so proved that can be stopped by the treaty be- 
tween United States, Canada, and Japan, but we have no such 
agreement with Russia who may be planning on the same fishing 
program. 

Added to this the extensive logging operations now started in 
southeastern Alaska will without doubt damage many of our salmon 
spawning streams. It is true that the southeastern Alaska timber 
resources should be utilized but it is bad that this use will be to the 
detriment of our already depleted salmon, which same are very im- 
portant to Alaska. The logging, mills and pulp plants, when fully 
developed, will not take the place of our salmon resources as concerns 
the welfare of Alaska and her people. 

Another thing concerning the future of Alaska is the probability of 
at some future date, a large part of the military will move out. Also 
many thousands of Government workers. Much less Federal money 
will be spent in Alaska. That then will reduce our Alaska population 
to the number that can make a living here, which will be many 
thousands less than what we have at present. 
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Except on a very small scale, Alaska is not suitable for farming, 
and even if it was, production costs would be so high that they could 
not compete with United States and imported productions. There 
would not be enough people in Alaska to use a large farm production. 

Of our normal population about one-third are Alaska natives and 
Eskimo. Others in Alaska are making a living by hard work but 
there would not be much income from them on taxes. There are 
only a comparatively few who would have to bear the tax load and 
since this tax would be very much higher under statehood and which 
would add to our production costs, it could force these producers out 
of business, and be no attraction to others. 

It appears that some at least who are loud for statehood have no 
investment in the Territory but who would welcome a statehood job. 

I believe statistics will show that many rich States are operating in 
the red, regardless of they being much smaller than Alaska, their nu- 
merous resources, their millions of people and high taxation. There- 
fore if they cannot keep out of the red, how could vast Alaska with 
few real taxpayers expect to do so? 

It appears now that our taxable income will be less in the future. 
An increasing large amount of our salmon are being taken down to 
Seattle in freezer ships for canning there, also a large amount of our 
halibut are being shipped in bulk to Rupert and Seattle for trimming, 
glazing, and boxing there. This is because it can be done cheaper 
outside of Alaska. I think this will increase, and so Alaska will lose 
in revenue and labor accordingly. 

I believe this roughly covers the main reasons against statehood 
under present conditions and we trust that you will consider this 
carefully and so advise Congress when the statehood question comes 
up again. 

Mrs. Prost. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Prost. You may proceed, Mr. Ohmer. 

Mr. Oumer. This is on the fisheries, which I believe is one on the 
agenda there. 

Our commercial fisheries are the economic foundation of Alaska. 
If those resources are kept in balance there is nothing known now that 
can take their place. 

However, while halibut are in good abundance under the very fine 
administration of the International Halibut Commission, there is so 
much competition on sales markets, especially from imported fish, 
that halibut is not bringing prices it should bring compared to the 
production cost. There is too much of an unlimited import of all 
kinds of fish and shellfish, and too little or no protective tariff. All of 
these imports are produced cheaper than we can produce them for in 
Alaska, where we have, I believe, the highest production cost in the 
world, and so it works an extreme hardship on halibut producers. 

We think there should be limits on imports and enough protective 
duty so that foreign imported shipments of fish and shellfish cannot 
be sold in the United States at prices under which we must have to 
continue our productions. 

Shrimp meat imported from Japan and other countries is being sold 
in California at less than our Alaska production cost, and therefore 
we are forced out of that market, and possibly other markets later if 
those imports increase. 
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We believe in international trade, but under protective limits. We 
cannot hold up our present scale of living if we have to compete with 
those low production cost sales of imported fish and shellfish. 

We have a very serious depletion of salmon in Alaska. Our yearly 
production of canned salmon is only about one-third of what it was 
a few years ago, regardless of the fact that we now have more efficient 
canning and fis hing methods and equipment than we had at that 
time. Some of that depletion comes from overfishing, but I believe 
our new director of fisheries, Don McKernan, can overcome that. 
However, besides facing a depleted resource he is also faced with the 
apparent ‘fact that the Japanese, who are fishing west of 175 in inter- 
national waters, are catching many ee of what we believe are 
our salmon. Also in southeast Alaska the largely increased logging 
operations, serving pulp and sawmills are, by disturbing the natural 
ground conditions and diverting water away from the salmon streams, 
going to seriously injure some of the salmon spawning areas. 

It is true that our forestry resources should be utilized but it is 
a pity that in so doing it will injure some of the salmon spawning 
streams, and thereby make it that much harder to bring our salmon 
resources back in balance. 

It is not yet proved, but every effort must be made to prove whether 
or not the salmon being caught by the Japanese west of 175 belong 
to our shores. If so proved we can stop them through our interna- 
tional treaty, but far as I know we have no such agreement with the 
Russians, who could start the same salmon fishing program out there. 

The salmon out in those waters when mature are certainly headed 
for some shores, and until proved different, we believe they are headed 
for ours and possibly also the Canadian or even Puget Sound shores. 
Records also show that immature salmon are being taken by the 
Japanese in their gillnet operations west of 175. 

It is very necessary also that real care must be taken with logging 
operations adjacent to salmon spawning streams. 

We in Alaska and throughout the United States must rightly have 
our packing and producing operations built and kept in a sanitary 
condition. It costs real money to meet the requirements of the 
board of health and Food and Drug, and while we agree that this 
program is proper, we wonder whether such requirements are in force 
on all of the imports of fish and shellfish which compete with us on 
sales. We doubt very much if such is the case and therefore we are 
faced with that additional high cost of production, and still have to 
compete on the sales markets with those almost unlimited imported 
productions, which we believe do not have such sanitary packing 
methods in their plants. There should be a rigid test of those 
imports. 

Another thing that is hurting our Alaska economy is the fact that 
the Food and Drug have put a toxic limit on our butter clams so low 
that we cannot ship them in interstate commerce. If packers could 
produce those butter clams it would assist very materially the eco- 
nomic conditions in Alaska. They can be taken during the months 
when there is no other fishing, and their taking would especially 
help the welfare of our native people in southeast Alaska. 

Butter clams are a common diet in our homes and restaurants in 
Alaska. We don’t know of any proven case where they have been 
injurious, but if we ship them out of Alaska, it comes under interstate 
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commerce, and if the Food and Drug finds that they run over a 
so-called toxic limit, the clams are condemned and destroyed at 
producer’s expense. ‘Therefore, this resource is not commercially used, 
and there are not enough people in Alaska to produce for them only. 
This toxic limit if any should be lifted so that the butter clam resource 
in Alaska could be produced and commercially shipped through 
interstate commerce. 

In this writing we have tried to point out some of the ills that affect 
our main Alaska economy and to impress on you that these conditions 
inust be corrected if Alaska is to prosper. 

Our best wishes and we sincerely thank you for your earnest con- 
sideration of these very important fishery matters. 

The next is on wildlife. 

I might mention that for 20 years I have been chairman of the 
Alaska Game Commission, and that comes under the Department 
of the Interior. It is, of course, a Federal setup, and we handle the 
regulations and enforcement and the whole set up concerning game, 
fur and sport fish in the Territory. I have only had 20 years at it so 
I don’t know all about it, but I am doing my best. 

This presentation is regarding the wildlife resources in the Territory 
as administered by the Alaska Game Commission under the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

The Alaska Game Commission was organized by Congress over 
20 years ago, and was for the purpose of conserving and governing 
our wildlife resources. 

I have been chairman of the Alaska Game Commission for about 
20 years and I have a fine group of oldtime Alaskans on my com- 
mission. We do not draw salaries and we have never asked for them. 
Our reward will be in knowing that we have helped the people of 
Alaska and the millions of good sportsmen and fisherman in the 
States, all of whom have an ownership in these resources, to keep these 
resources in balance. 

We believe that all sportsmen and fishermen in the States have at 
least a secret wish that someday they can visit Alaska. Many of 
them now do come to Alaska, and we want to keep these fine recources 
in nice balance so that if you or your friends or your children, should 
come to Alaska to live or on pleasure, we will always have these 
resources he re for you to use or enjoy. 

When the Alaska Game Commission was first organized, conditions 
were much different than they are at present. We had only a few 
people in the Territory and what they were taking did not seriously 
deplete the wildlife resources, but with the beginning of the war, about 
15 years ago, great changes were made. Many thousands of our Armed 
Forces and Government workers came to Alaska. Many roads and 
highways were built and many planes were brought in. Much of 
Alaska was almost inaccessible up to that time, but with the great 
increase of travel facilities, almost all areas in Alaska are easily reached 
and so it made it that much harder to keep the resources in balance, 
and wildlife, especially in the most populated places, suffered 
accordingly. 

While the wildlife resources helps the living of almost every resident 
of Alaska, it is especially important to those people who live in the 
upper interior. If it was not for the game, fur, and fish in those areas, 
the people could not exist there. There is no other place for them to 
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go to make a living, and so they would have to be taken care of by 
the taxpayer. This would cost each year in the future much more 
than the amount of money it would take to properly conserve those 
resources for them. 

Regardless of this we now have fewer men in the field than we had 
several years ago, and those are not nearly enough to safely govern 
and conserve these resources even though we have fine military 
cooperation. 

For financial reasons, so that we can safely carry along our con- 
servation program, we have proposed that the Alaska game law be 
amended at the next session of Congress, to make license re ceipts 
available for our conservation work. As it is now half of it goes to the 
Territorial treasury and half to the Federal Treasury. We hope that 
this request will be granted. 

We would also like to see the Federal Aid Act amended so that 
Alaska could share in the proceeds from the tax on firearms, ammuni- 
tion, fishing tackles, etc., similar to the way it is done in the States. 
If we could use that license money, then I think the second amendment 
would easily pass, and if we could get those amendments, it looks 
like we could thereby get enough money to properly administer the 
wildlife resources in the Territory, without any additional ap- 
propriation. 

These resources are so important to Alaska that we must have 
additional money from some source or sources, to properly carry them 
along in nice balance. 

If so I assure you that your Alaska Game Commission will continue 

doing their best to conserve these fine resources for you and Alaska. 

We trust that you will give our request your favorable consideration 
and, action. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mr. Ohmer, for a very fine 
statement on those three subjects. 

Mr. Oumer. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. If you will please remain. Mr. Utt, do you have 
any questions? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. I certainly appreciate the statement 
being presented. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I just want to say that I greatly enjoyed hearing 
these statements. I know that the witness is an expert on all of these 
subjects and I greatly value his judgment and his opinion in these 
matters. 

I don’t want to take a great deal of time. Of course, I was interested 
in his statement concerning statehood. 

What would you say, Mr. Ohmer, is the general opinion on statehood 
so far as you have been able to ascertain in the Territory, not only 
Petersburg but other places you have visited around? 

Mr. Oumer. You mean the Territory as a whole? 

Mr. Cuoenowernu. Yes. 

Mr. OumMer. Statehood right now or later on? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Right tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Oumer. I think it would be against it that way. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You think the people in the Territory are 
against it? 
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Mr. Oumer. That is if it would be done right now. If it were to 
be at some future time, I would say otherwise. 

Mr. CuHenowetu. It is the general feeling that Alaska is not 
financially able at this time to carry statehood? 

Mr. Oumesr. That is what I think exactly. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Is there a feeling that Alaska is now the bene- 
ficiary of a pretty liberal White Father in Washington on some purely 
Federal programs in which Alaska sould have to participate in if it 
became a State? 

Mr. Oumer. We would have to take all on, I suppose. 

Mr. Cuenowera. Take the road-building program. You would 
have to participate in that as the States have to now pay their pro- 
portionate share of the costs. 

Mr. Oumer. That is right. 

Mr. CuEenowerta. Alaska does not have to contribute to the pro- 
grams while she remains a Territory. 

Mr. Oumer. That is right. 

Mr. CHenowetn. I agree with you from what I have seen and it 
appears that the Territory is unable to assume this financial responsi- 
bility at this time. The people don’t feel it is able to assume that 
burden? Is that the general feeling? 

Mr. Oumer. That is the way I look at it exactly. 

Mr. Cuenowera. It isn’t a question of whether somebody is try- 
ing to help or hurt Alaska, it is a question of what is best for the 
financial interests of Alaska. Is that the issue? 

Mr. Oummr. Thatis right. I say, don’t buy a horse unless you can 
get enough feed to feed him and keep him alive. That would be my 
opinion. 

Mr. CHENoweETH. On fish and wildlife, I commend you on the great 
job that you are doing. I know you are receiving an increasing 
number of sportsmen and hunters from the States. Some come from 
my Own community and are returning year after year, and I know 
they are leaving considerable money in the Territory. 

Mr. Oumer. That is one of our big income producers. 

Mr. CuenowetH. That will increase as the years go on? 

Mr. Oumer. If we can hold the game in the balance. 

Mr. Cnenoweru. I am sure as long as you are chairman that will 
be done. 

Mr. Oumer. You bet your life. We have to have a little more 
money on it. 

Mr. Cuenowern. We hope you get it. 

Mr. Oumer. All right. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Ohmer, I don’t believe that you brought out your 
statement with reference to this particular question. If you did, I 
am sorry I missed it. But do you favor the complete takeover of 
the fisheries by the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Ounmer. You mean without it being a State? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Oumer. Sure; that would be all right. 

Mr. Stsx. Do you favor Alaska taking over the control of the fish- 
eries immediately? 

Mr. Oumer. If we could get them, it would be all right. 

Mr. Stsx. Do you think that would be more advisable than having 
them operated under the Federal supervision as at present? 
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Mr. Oumer. Well, it would depend on who they put on the fisheries 
to run it. I have seen some operations up here along those lines that 
weren’t too hot. 

Mr. Sisk. I realize, of course, it is going to depend on who runs it. 
But basically we are concerned—we are four or five thousand miles 
away. We want to do what the people of the Territory want. Do 
the people of the Territory want to take over the fisheries or don’t 
they want them? 

Mr. Oume_enr. I think they want them; to take them over. 

Mr. Sisk. Do I understand, Mr. Ohmer, that you are opposed to 
statehood in perpetuity? 

Mr. Oumer. No; under conditions as they are now. I am in favor 
of statehood when we can carry it. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you have a measure of when that time will arrive? 

Mr. Oxumer. It depends on how Alaska gets along in these coming 
years. I couldn’t tell you how that is going to be. It don’t look to 
me like that at all now. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you propose to set it on population? 

Mr. Oumer. That would bring. taxation. 

Mr. Sisk. Would that necessarily increase the wealth? 

Mr. Oumer. It should. We should get some revenue from some 
of that population. 

Mr. Sisk. What is the general impression with reference to state- 
hood in Petersburg, Mr. Ohmer? If you had a referendum in the 
city of Petersburg, what would be the results of that? 

Mr. Oumer. That is pretty hard to say. 

Mr. Sisk. Would you hazard a guess? 

Mr. OnmerR. You have quite a lot of fishermen here. I have a 
notion they might go for statehood. 

(Applause from the audience.) 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Barrett. Do you think the Territory is going ahead right now 
or going backward, Earl? 

Mr. Oumer. I think we have got over the top on some of the stuff 
and she is going back the other way now, Bob. 

Mr. Bartietr. Going backward, you mean? 

Mr. Oumer. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. How do you think we would finance the administra- 
tion of the fishery? 

Mr. Oumer. Well, you would probably put on some high taxes on 
the thing like you would have to do on everything else to run anything 
as a State up here. 

Mr. Bartietrr. But you think we ought to do that? 

Mr. Oumer. If you put on too much, Bob, you are going to just 
put a bigger load than ever on the cannery man,’ and he is going to 
have a tougher time than now, and he is having a'tough time now. 

Mr. Bartietr. You did endorse the transfer of the, fisheries? 

Mr. Oumer. No. The question was if I recall right, did I think the 
people would like to have the fishery transferredyto,the Territory, 
and I think they would. 

Mr. Bartietr. What is your personal opinion? 

Mr. Oumer. I am a little leary about it personally. 

Mr. Bartiert. You think we might not be able to afford it? 
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Mr. Oumer. The taxes are heavy. I don’t know what they are 
going to do with it, Bob. 

Mr. Bartierr. You mentioned in your statehood testimony the 
cost analysis of statehood presented by Allan Shattuck, and I believe 
Mr. Shattuck presented some of his pamphlets to the members of 
the committee at Juneau the other day. 

With all due respect to Mr. Shattuck, I merely want the record to 
show I certainly cannot agree with many of his conclusions. 

As to another statement you made, Mr. Ohmer: You said that 
the proponents of statehood had never submitted a balance sheet, as 
it were. I think you will discover in the printed hearings every time 
this has come before the Congress in Washington that such a state- 
ment is a part of the record. 

Mr. Oumer. Was that distributed in Alaska? 

Mr. Barrierr. Part of the congressional hearings. 

Mr. Oxumer. Congressional. It might have been in that, but ] 
never saw it in Alaska printed and distributed up here, and we are the 
guys that ought to know about that. I never saw that. 

Mr. Barrierr. Again like the regulations of the Alaska Game 
Commission, lots of people don’t know what they are, and yet they 
are printed in a pamphlet, and so it is with statehood material. 

Would you personally endorse transfer to administrative control to 
the Territory of the game resources? 

Mr. Oumer. No. 

Mr. Bartierr. Why? 

Mr. Oumer. Because I think it is handled better under an inde- 
pendent commission like us fellows than it would be under another 
kind of commission. 

Mr. Bartierr. But you said a while ago it is being handled by the 
Interior Department. 

Mr. Oumer. That is right, and that is us fellows up here. We are 
under the Interior Department, not Alaska. 

Mr. Bartuetr. That is Federal bureaucracy essentially? 

Mr. Oumer. That is right. 

Mr. Bartvettr. Didn’t you also say you have fewer agents now to 
preserve the game with a much larger population of game? 

Mr. Oumer. That is right. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you think vou can preserve the resource in view 
of that? 

Mr. Oumer. That is the reason I stated we need additional money, 
and that is the reason I suggested those amendments we have asked 
for to give us additional money to properly take care of the resources. 

Mr. Bartierr. You are not afraid, if we don’t get that additional 
money, our animals may be gone, with insufficient number of agents? 

Mr. Oumer. The resources will slip if we don’t get enough money 
to take care of them properly. 

Mr. Bartietr. That is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. I have no questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. No questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Ohmer, for your fine contribution. 

Mr. Oumer. Thank you very much also. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Ed Locken. Will you please identify yourself. 
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STATEMENT OF ED LOCKEN, MANAGER, BANK OF PETERSBURG, 
PETERSBURG, ALASKA 


Mr. Lockxen. I am Ed Locken. I am manager of the Bank of 
Petersburg; served in the Alaska Legislature three terms; lived in 
Petersburg 38 years. 

Some time ago, the Petersburg Chamber of Commerce received a 
memorandum from Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs. He stated that hea-ings 
would be held in Alaska during September and October. He asked 
that the agenda should be given as much publicity as possible. 
Twelve subjects were outlined and he asked the chamber of commerce 
to have the names of those who wished to speak on any of these sub- 
jects to notify the House Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs, care of the Governor’s office in Juneau. I was appointed by 
our chamber to see what I could stir up and we bave a few lined up for 
short talks. However, I do not believe we will cover all of the subjects. 

I might say that subject No. 3 will have no sponsor. There will be 
no talk on subject No. 6 and there will be no talk on subject No. 8. 
I haven’t seen the person here that has No. 10. So maybe there 
won’t be any on that. 

I have appointed myself to speak about commonwealth for Alaska. 
I am not going to try to tell you boys and girls in Washington, D. C., 
anything because I know you know more about it, much more about 
it, thanI do. If you don’t, then it is just too bad. Iam not speaking 
for the people of Petersburg because I don’t believe they will agree 
with me on what I have to say. So anything that I say, if there is 
any criticism, it should be on me and not the Petersburg people. 

Webster defines commonwealth as a whole body of people of a 
nation or state, also a state in which the supreme power is held by the 
people. That is something Alaska does not have today. Several of 
our States held Commonwealth status before becoming States 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Virginia. They are 
States today and of course if Alaska was granted Commonwealth 
status, I feel sure that within a few vears the economy of Alaska would 
be such that we could afford to be a State. And, that I do not think 
we can afford today. 

If Congress would grant us Commonwealth status, we would be 
able to elect our Governor, our judges, and several other officials. 
We would be able to control at least a major portion of the lands and 
natural resources of Alaska. We would not have anv representation 
in Congress more than we have now, but we would not be required to 
pay Federal income tax. 

I have been told that a Commonwealth will cost as much to operate 
as a State, but I believe that if we do not have to pay Federal! income 
taxes, there is no reason why we should not be able to tax ourselves 
some more locally to make up for the extra cost of a Commonwealtb. 

During the 2 years of 1953 and 1954, Alaska paid $124,700,000 in 
Federal income taxes. That amounts to about $62 million a year. 
During the same 2-year period, it cost about $24 million to run the 
Territory, or $12 million a year. I have been told that statehood or 
commonwealth status would increase running expenses of the Terri- 
tory 100 percent, so that would be another $12 million. However, we 
would not have to pay the $62 million in income taxes. So, even if we 
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increased our Territorial income tax to take care of the extra burden, 
we would have a balance of $50 million that we could use for other 
purposes. Some of this money could be used as tax incentives under 
Commonwealth. 

I believe a lot of capital would be invested in Alaska if there were no 
income taxes to pay, and other taxes were reasonable. We have a lot 
of resources that have not been touched. We have a lot of waterpower 
yet that has not been developed, and a lot of mining that could be 
resumed if tax conditions were right. Someday we might strike oil 
up here and, of course, they would be able to compete with companies 
in the States if no Federal income tax would have to be paid. 

No doubt, our population would then double in a short time, not 
military population, but civilians who would help to develop the 
Territory. 

Statehood would not be utopia at this time, but I believe Common- 
wealth would be. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mr. Locken, for a very concise 
and clear statement. 

Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisx. Mr. Locken, as I understand your statement, you are 
opposed to statehood but you favor commonwealth; is that right? 

r. Locxen. Correct. I am opposed to statehood now. If they 
could develop the country and get more people in here and more 
taxes, statehood, fine. 

Mr. Sisk. But you favor commonwealth now? 

Mr. Locxen. I favor commonwealth. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe, if I understand your statement correctly, you 
also stated it would cost just as much for commonwealth as it would 
for statehood. 

Mr. Locxen. It would. That is what I found out. 

Mr. Sisk. Maybe I wasn’t following you closely enough. Isn’t 
your ultimate goal statehood? 

Mr. Locken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisx. And you can finance statehood just as cheaply as you 
can finance commonwealth status? 

Mr. Lockxen. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Why do you propose commonwealth status first? 

Mr. Locken. Because, if it is true we don’t have to pay income 
taxes, we save $62 million a year, for instance, or maybe more now, 
and we could tax ourselves a little more, give the Territory part of 
that $62 million if we were a commonwealth. If we became a State, 
we would have to pay the income taxes again, would we not? 

Mr. Sisk. That is right. You feel if you become a common- 
wealth, then you would not have to pay income tax, and that is the 
primary reason why you suggest commonwealth as preferred to 
statehood? 

Mr. Lockxen. Correct. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel there is any indication that you might ever 
attain the status of commonwealth on that basis? 

Mr. Locxen. It is up to you boys in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Sisk. I might say, Mr. Locken—and this is just my personal 
opinion—I could not hold out very much hope for you on that basis. 

As I understand, you are speaking strictly for yourself and not as a 
representative of any group or representative of the people of Peters- 
burg. Is that right? 
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Mr. Locken. I haven’t asked what they want. I am just saying 
my piece. I am the one to blame. 

Mr. Sisk. We deeply appreciate that because we appreciate anyone 
who is conscientious and sincere in their statement. Do you feel 
that the majority of the people in the Petersburg area would vote for 
immediate statehood if given the opportunity to do so? 

Mr. LockEn. I never was for statehood so I never took—now—so 
I never took much interest to find out. 

Mr. Sisk. What was the result of the last referendum on statehood 
in Petersburg? 

Mr. LockEn. I don’t remember that far back. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe that is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CHENowETH. You feel Alaska is not ready for statehood 
right now and would not be able to assume full responsibilities of 
statehood? 

Mr. Locxen. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenoweta. Which would call for increasing taxes. And 
you feel the increased taxes would mean you could no longer attract 
industry and capital to Alaska? 

Mr. Locxen. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowera. And, therefore, instead of Alaska advancing 
and making progress you will go back. Is that your observation? 

Mr. Locxen. I believe so. 

Mr. CuENoweEtTa. How long have you been in Alaska? 

Mr. LockEn. 38 years. 

Mr. CuEnoweEtu. As I understand it, you came here and started 
out with practically nothing and worked your way up, and now you 
are in charge of extensive operations? 

Mr. Locxen. Oh, I had 30 cents in my pocket the first time I came 
here. 

Mr. CuENoweEtu. I heard about you before I came to Petersburg. 
I think that is a good example of what a man can do who works hard 
and is honest and diligent. Certainly as one member of the committee 
I want to commend you on your accomplishments. 

Mr. Locxen. I don’t think I have done so very good. 

Mr. CHENoweETH. You have done very well. I am happy to have 
your observations and opinions. 

How long has this statehood question been an issue? I went to 
Congress in 1941 and never heard much about it until the last 2 or 
3 years. When did it start out here? 

Mr. Locxen. We heard a lot about it for years but never paid 
attention to it. 

Mr. CHenowetH. You are hearing more about it now than you 
used to? 

Mr. Locken. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Where does the agitation come from? 

Mr. Locxen. From some people that like to get a good job, | 
imagine. There will be a lot of good jobs, and I am too old to try to 
get one of them. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You say you are a member of the legislature? 

Mr. Locxen. I have been for three terms. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Are you a member now? 

Mr. Locxen. I am until the next election. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. As I understand, the legislature appropriates 
money for the statehood propaganda program. 

Mr. Locken. Yes. 

Mr. CxEnowetu. How much did they appropriate? 

Mr. Locken. $50,000 this year extra. Then we appropriated 
$300,000 for the constitutional convention. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is to promote statehood? 

Mr. Lockxen. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Where do you get that money? 

Mr. Lockxen. We had a little money left over after we had taken 
care of schools and welfare and old-age insurance. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. This is money that would otherwise be used for 
schools or welfare or roads? 

Mr. Locken. I believe so. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I| think that is all. 

Mr. Locken. May I ask Mr. Sisk a question? 

Mr. Sisk. I might say, Mr. Locken, with the chairman’s per- 
mission, normally we don’t open questions up for witnesses but I 
will be very glad to have your question. 

Mrs. Prost. You may. 

Mr. Locxen. Isn’t it true that Puerto Rico was voted common- 
wealth in 1952? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes, I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Lockxen. That is right. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartrietrr. Mr. Locken, how much do you calculate taxes 
would increase under statehood? 

Mr. Locken. As far as I can figure out, we will increase 100 percent. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any detailed figures on that? 

Mr. Locken. No, we never got any detailed figures. 

Mr. Barrierr. But this is your estimate? 

Mr. Lockxen. No, I had it from some other sources. 

Mr. Barrtuert. I think this is of great importance to the com- 
mittee, and I wonder if you would be good enough at some later date 
to make a written statement as to what you believe the tax increases 
would be in the several categories. 

Mr. Locken. I haven’t got time. That has been figured out by a 
bunch up in Anchorage. 

Mr. Urr. If my colleague will yield, what was his reply on that? 

Mr. Barrier. He said he wouldn’t have time. 

Mr. Urr. I have the time. It has just expired—10 minutes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartrierr. You would say, Mr. Locken, the taxes would be 
increased 100 percent by statehood but you don’t know from where 
those figures come? 

Mr. Locxen. No, I do not. 

Mr. Bartierr. You queried Mr. Sisk about commonwealth in 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Locken. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I might say that no tax exemption whatsoever was 
conferred on Puerto Rico by reason of the commonwealth bill. Were 
you aware of that? 
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Mr. Locxen. They might have been tax exempt before. Then 
they are a way ahead of us. 

Mr. Bartiett. No further questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Are there any further questions? 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Locken, do you favor having your 
Governor appointed or do you prefer to have him elected? 

Mr. Locken. [| think it 1s good enough the way we have it now. 

Mrs. Prost. You prefer then to have him. appointed. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Locken. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Schwartz, will you come forward please and 
identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT K. SCHWARTZ, PETERSBURG, ALASKA 


Mr. Scuwartz. Robert K. Schwartz. I first came to Alaska in 
1940. 

Mrs. Prost. Your occupation? 

Mr. Scnowartz. I own the local laundry. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Schwartz. Are you going to read 
your prepared statement? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes, [ am. 

Mrs. Prost. You may proceed. 

Mr. Scnwartz. The subject of industrial possibilities in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska is not to be discussed in 10 minutes, but has many and 
varied aspects that would take years to assay correctly. However, 
as an Alaskan’s viewpoint, I give it to you for what it is worth. 

Possibilities in Alaska are far reaching and very probable for the 
near future and also distant future. These developments should be 
the basic industry of mining, logging, and primary wood operations, 
typically, sawmill, pulp products, possibly in metallurgy for the far 
distant future. 

Fishing in the past 5 years has been on a decided decline and there 

seems to be no letup as to its being put into first-class condition until 
drastic changes occur in management of fishing practices and control. 

However, the main feature of possibilities in this area as well as all 
of Alaska is its waterpower potentials. There is no doubt in my 
mind that hydroelectric power in Alaska is slightly more expensive 
to build and maintain than elsewhere, but as the requirements of our 
country and other countries throughout the world need new and basic 
elements, the waterpower of Alaska is coming into its own. 

Industrialization of Alaska will never occur until adequate power 
districts are developed and assisted by the Federal Government so 
as to give Alaska the boost over the failing fishing industry and to 
stabilize her economy by more than just seasonable working condi- 
tions. This speaker feels that it is going to be private industry and 
capital, state government and local town government to accomplish 
this end. Thus statehood for Alaska gives the opportunity for this 
Territory to accept the responsibility of the need and is on the spot 
to assist in its development. Limited moratorium of taxation, 
Federal as well as Territorial or town government, is a necessity to 
invite and tempt men to invest in the great frontier. 
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Adequate roads to this island peninsula, such as the Stikine High- 
way, would develop Petersburg as a point of seagoing embarkation of 
basic industries, also of Canalis basic industries to the east of the 
mountains. To quote from harbor and rivers report in Alaska, 
Interim Report No. 1, Southeast Alaska, February 15, 1952, 19th 
line of paragraph 56: 

And Stikine River has deposited sufficient material at its mouth to nearly connect 
Mitkof Island to the mainland at low tide. 

Port possibilities show that Petersburg had as trips by vessel of 
various drafts a fraction less than half of Ketchikan’s 13,614 vessel 
trips and Petersburg has a population of one-third that of Ketchikan. 
Being solely a fishing community, we need assistance to help in bring- 
ing industry to Petersburg, Alaska, either development by a broad 
program of roads, and power development by Federal action or by 
statehood in which we can help ourselves, by being a part: of the 
Federal Government rather than a dependent of that Federal Govern- 
ment. 

To stimulate industry for southeastern Alaska is the necessity of 
cheap power. In this area power development is at hand and will 
attract industry of all kinds ree of incentives that can be offered 
by Federal, State, and city governments, with the possibility of this 
adequate cheap power. To give you an example, quoting again from 
the hecho and river report on Alaska, Interim Report No. 1, South- 
eastern Alaska, February 15, 1952, paragraphs 389 and 390, 
Petersburg-Wrangell area: 

One of the locations proposed for a pulp mill site is located on the mainland 
near Thomas Bay about 10 miles north of Petersburg. Alternate locations at 
Petersburg or Wrangell are under consideration. The timbered area considered 
as tributary to Petersburg and Wrangell includes the mainland area from Endicott 
Arm drainage on the north to and including the Bradfield Canal drainage-on the 
south, and the following major islands: Kupreanof, Kuiu, Mitkof, Wrangell, 
Zarembo, and Etekin. 

Paragraph 390: 

Two streams, Scenery Creek and Cascade Creek, afford excellent possibilities 
= power development within a feasible transmission distance of the three pulp 
Sl . 

The report goes on to state that the cost of power at the plant would 
be 8.8 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

The transmission line, to Petersburg, Wrangell, and possibly Kake, 
would give the electrical district a chance to stimulate industry of all 
kinds rather than just the pulpwood industry. With the new types 
of freighters to lower freight costs and lower costs of handling that 
are tentatively due in January or February of 1957 it seems that the 
Federal Government should be interested in development of these 
resources in the next 2 years. 

However, it is felt that had we representation, under statehood, we 
could bring to the Federal Government and receive adequate con- 
sideration for getting these basic problems accomplished. We must 
admit that the 87 years under Federal jurisdiction have not brought 
much to Alaska industrialwise, nor freight communicationwise other 
than the military and its component parts. 

Through all my research I have yet to find that a State has been 
retarded industrially or socially because the people have been under 
statehood rather than Federal dependency. 
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I feel that we cannot give solely to business alone as it has been 
done under the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, where businesses are 
exempt from taxation, and the workers do not receive the level of 
living conditions that make for better Government, better business, 
and more efficient workers. It is felt that incentives are necessary 
for business so that people are more willing to risk capital in this great 
frontier and that they can feel reasonably sure of success. 

I do not think that the people of Alaska, particularly in southeastern 
Alaska, want something for nothing, but feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can take up the slack and give the opportunity to get this 
Territory, or better still, this proposed State, the opportunity to get 
industry to want to industrialize Alaska and return the long-term 
investment through the years to come. 

We of Alaska who have homes established want to develop some- 
thing that is sound and feasible to leave to our families, who, in turn, 
will want to build for their future. Normally, those that do not want 
to see Alaska advance are those that have no one to leave their 
heritage to and who can see only what is here today rather than to 
build for today and tomorrow. 

Alaska’s industrial possibilities are only going to be realized when 
we have: 

1. Drastic Federal Government action of policy in land, fishing, 
transportation, and hydroelectric power districts, or 

2. Statehood that will give the people of Alaska the opportunity to 
take action themselves and have proper representation in Congress to 
assist in making Alaska an industrial possibility. 

It is hoped that our thoughts and feelings will be given proper 
consideration. Alaska, the last frontier, is open to all and gives 
everyone an opportunity to help themselves and to develop a land 
that is part of the United States rather than belong to the United 
States. 

Thank you. 

Mrs, Prost. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartuett. From a reference or two you made during the course 
of your statement, Mr. Schwartz, I took it you are for statehood? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartuert. If statehood comes, to which political office would 
you aspire? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. None. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Are you aware of the fact, Mr. Schwartz, that in 
the commonwealth government of Puerto Rico the insular taxes are 
in many cases almost as high and in some cases quite as high as the 
combined State and Federal taxes in the States? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I am not. 

Mr. Bartuett. That is a fact, however. 

Are you aware of the fact that tax exemptions in Puerto Rico are 
granted by their local legislature and are granted only to new busi- 
esses and not to existing businesses? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No. 

Mr. Barrett. I believe that to be a fact. 

Thank you, Mr. Schwartz. 

Mrs. Prosr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CuHenowetu. Mr. Schwartz, you don’t believe that statehood 
s a panacea for the ills and problems of Alaska; do you? 
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Mr. Scuwartz. No; I don’t believe I said it was. 

Mr. CuENowrETH. You want more Federal money spent in Alaska? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do you feel if you are a State you are going to 
get more Federal money? 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. I feel we would get as much as we are getting now. 

Mr. CuenowstH. You wouldn’t get any more? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No, sir. 

Mr. CoenowetH. What is the advantage of statehood which means 
increasing your taxes and increasing your own responsibilities, which 
in the end might retard the industrial development of Alaska? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I feel, sir, that I have looked at other States that 
have received money from the Federal Government on a share-the- 
expense basis. 

Mr. Cuoenowetu. Contributory basis? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Contributory basis. And I don’t feel that any of 
those States have lost anything by assuming their statehood. 

Mr. CunnowetH. Do you feel that Alaska can now step in and 
assume her full share of that financial burden? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I don’t feel they can, but 

Mr. CuenowernH. Then how can you justify statehood now? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I feel by assistance from the Federal Government 
in the early stages 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Justa moment. You will not get that assistance 
when you become a State. Now you are getting a full Federal 
contribution. 

You mentioned, and I think probably the prevalent opinion here is, 
that if you can get two Senators and a voting Member of the House 
you are going to be better off. Iam notso sure. I am not sure you 
are going to be as well off as you are now. I have no selfish interest 
in Alaska. I have no financial investments in the Territory. I am 
merely trying to look out for your best interests. 

Mr. Scuwartz. I know what you are driving at. 

Mr. CuEnowetu. You have a Delegate in the House now. Even 
though he doesn’t have a vote, he is very influential there. He is 
looked upon as a man who represents this great Territory, and many 
Members of the House feel very friendly toward your very able 
Representative. You put Alaska in as a State and you are going to 
become just like the others. You are one of the group then and must 
take your chance with the rest of them. You are not going to be 
in the favored position you are right now. 

I make that as a casual observation after serving a few years in the 
House. 

Mr. Scuwartz. If I may make—— 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I don’t want to argue for or against statehood. 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. It is a matter that we as individuals here would be 
on the spot, so to speak, to assist in bringing industry to this country 
rather than having to go 4,000 miles away to get help to get industry 
started. I feel that every person that comes up here in industry will 
give the Territory that much more of an opportunity to work its own 
way out. It is not going to be a program of getting statehood tomor- 
row and having all our ills 

Mr. CHENowETH. Statehood isn’t your No. 1 problem, is it? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. It is not the No. 1 problem. 
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Mr. CHENnowetH. I didn’t believe you thought it was. 

Mr. Scuwartz. It contributes greatly to it. 

Mr. CHENowetTH. Your problem is to obtain increased Federal 
contributions and increased capital investments. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Scuowartz. So to speak, as a loan from the Federal Govern- 
ment, to return it. We don’t want something for nothing. We want 
to pay for what we get. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The Federal Government now operates the public 
works program in Alaska where the Federal Government puts up half 
and the Territory half, which seems to be working out pretty well. 
The Federal Government makes the same contributions to your 
schools it makes in the States. I don’t know anything you are losing 
out on because you are not a State. Really I don’t. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. There is quite a moral issue involved, if you want 
to go into that. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I| mean from an economic standpoint. 

Mr. Scuwartz. I don’t feel we are getting the right kind of sup- 
port. I don’t feel the committee understands our problem of getting 
industry to come to Alaska. The only item we have is cheap water 
power. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I am confronted with the same problem in my 
congressions! district in Colorado of getting new industries into 
Colorado. So Alaska is not alone in not being able to attract all 
the industry it wants. You have 48 States and all of them have the 
same problem. So there is nothing peculiar about the matter so far as 
Alaska is concerned. Whether a State or a Territory, you are going 
to have the same problem. 

I think that is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I think Mr. Schwartz made a very fine statement. 
It was very refreshing and very forward looking, because I think 
he can see Alaska in the years to come. 

Of course, I disagree to a certain extent with my colleague from 
Colorado, because when I got married I couldn’t support a wife 
either, but she hasn’t starved yet, and that has been about 32 vears 
ago. [Applause.] I think a Territory with the people that you have 
here will meet their problems, and I don’t blame you a bit for wanting 
to bring your Government home. 

I have kidded a lot about California w anting to secede, but I am 
just joking about that because I would hate to have Congress have the 
power over the State of California that we have over your Territory 
here. I congratulate you on the statement that you have just 
presented to the committee. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Thank you. 

Mr. Urr. That is all. 

Mr. Prost. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I, too, would like to commend you on a very excellent 
statement. I have only 2 or 3 inquiries to make. 

Actually, Mr. Schwartz, do you feel that the Territory of Alaska 
is in some sort of a favored position so far as America is concerned? 
Do you feel that Alaska is favored by the position she finds herself in 
today? 

Mr. Scuwartz. To some extent, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. In what way do you feel it is favored in its position? 
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Mr. Scuwarrtz. It is favored as far as the military establishments 
are concerned, in getting the vast establishments in the western part 
of Alaska, which stimulated building, stimulated enterprises up in that 
part of the country. But as far as basic industries, I don’t think she 
is being favored with the exception of our pulp mill in Ketchikan and 
the one in Wrangell. I do not feel that we are in a favored position. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel that the position that the eitizens of Alaska 
find themselves in today with reference to full citizenship would be 
called a favorable position? 

Mr. Scuwartz, Would you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel that the position the people of Alaska find 
themselves in today so far as their citizenship, voting rights, and so 
forth, could be called a favorable position relative to the citizens of 
the other States of the Union? 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Sisk. Actually, Mr. Schwartz, as I believe you mentioned, it 
comes down in a large measure to a moral issue. Actually, you are 
not in a favored position. 

In many cases on this particular trip it has been testified that citi- 
zens of Alaska in many cases felt themselves to be second-class citi- 
zens in the sense they were denied the right to vote for a man for 
President, they were denied the right to vote for Representatives in 
the Congress, and that actually what they are asking for is basically 
the right to be full-fledged citizens and to vote and to have the same 
opportunities and the same voice in their Government as all other 
citizens in other States. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Correct. 

Mr. Sisk. I think you summed it up very well when you made the 
statement that what Alaska desired was to be a part of the United 
States and not just something owned by the United States. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. There is one point I would like to bring up. Mr. 
Schwartz, is it your understanding that a Territory which becomes a 
commonwealth, Puerto Rico, for example, will eventually become a 
State or may eventually want to become a State? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes, as far as I can see it could eventually become 
a State. 

Mr. Taytor. That is not necessarily the case and probably not the 
case at all. When Puerto Rico became a commonwealth it gave up 
for all practical purposes its opportunity or chances of becoming a 
State. It went in a different direction. The next step that Puerto 
Rico will probably, if ever, face will be for independence and not for 
statehood. Many people do not understand that. Puerto Rico’s 
possibilities of ever becoming a State are very negligible. 

Mr. Scuwartz. I still wouldn’t want commonwealth regardless. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. No questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Bartierr. Just one or two more. 

As splendid as I thought your statement to be, Mr. Schwartz, I 
parted company with you on one point and only one point. That is 
when you said to Mr. Sisk that you thought the establishment of the 
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military defenses in Alaska discriminated favorably, as it were, for us. 
I think we would be obliged to say that wasn’t done for us at all but 
. |@ for the defense of the Nation, as such, apart from that of Alaska, and 
= any benefits that came were merely incidental as far as Alaska is 
concerned. 
Mr. ScuwartZ. I agree with you on that point, sir. 
. Mr. Bartuertt. I would like to add, too, more by way of comment 
) than anything else, that an entire book, published not long since, is 
) filled with case histories of how Alaska is discriminated against under 
| @ its Territorial status. That book is called the State of Alaska. It 
= was written by Ernest Gruening, former Governor of Alaska. I have 
not heard one refutation of any statement made in there and the 
book runs over 300 pages, as I recall, of discrimination against the 
} Territory, which makes up the entire book. 
, a Mrs. Prosr. Are there any further questions? 
, & Thank you very much, Mr. Schwartz. 
: (Discussion off the record.) 
. & Mrs. Prost. I am now going to turn the meeting over to your own 
) Bob Bartlett. 
Mr. Bartiett. The lady from Idaho is most kind and gracious and 


C > 

, || [appreciate it very much. 

, a Mr. Hardy is the next witness. Mr. Hardy, would you please 
» | identify yourself for the record, giving your name, occupation, and 
r ©@ address? 


STATEMENT OF MALCOLM E. HARDY, PROFESSIONAL FORESTER, 
UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE, PETERSBURG, ALASKA 





























Mr. Harpy. I am Malcolm E. Hardy, resident of Petersburg. I 
am a professional forester for the United States Forest Service. 

Mr. Bartuertr. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Harpy. I wish to make one or two extemporaneous remarks, 
but in general I intend to follow this. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to speak on 
the forest resources of southeastern Alaska, with special reference to 
an area of 3% million acres in the Petersburg-Wrangell area, over 
which I have administrative control in my capacity as district ranger 
for the United States Forest Service. 

If you please, my remarks should not be taken as the views of the 
Forest Service, and I speak as a professional forester and citizen. 

We are entering a phase of the economic development of Alaska 
where the utilization of timber from the forests is to expand many 
times from what it has been in past years. From a custodial phase, 
we are fast moving into an active management period, which may be 
expected to continue indefinitely, under plans for sustained yield to 
keep the new pulp industry, as well as sawmills, plywood mills, and 
other smaller industries supplied with raw material. This means that 
the making of major timber-sales commitments for 50 years in the 
future must also consider the needs of the industry for the second 50- 
year portion of the time until the trees being cut now will be revlaced 
with mature trees on which to start in again. For this reason, you 
may expect something less than half of the available areas to be 
included in timber sales over the next half century. There will 
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always be areas reserved for the making of small timber sales to 
independent operators and to serve the small mills. 

It is possible plans may be changed by the diverting of very con- 
siderable acreages of timber lands to the State of Alaska. That has 
been indicated by most of the statehood bills. 

As you probably learned from Mr. Greeley in Juneau, the pulp 
industry has already moved in. The Ketchikan Pulp Co. is in full- 
scale production in the Ketchikan area. We here have sold 3 billion 
board-feet to the Pacific Northern Timber Co. on a long-term basis 
to cover the expected needs of a sawmill, pulp mill, and other wood- 
using facilities, the contract having been signed this past spring. 

In case you don’t know what a million board-feet of timber looks 
like, a million board-feet of timber would build approximately 200 
houses of a standard size. 

We are hopeful that this operation will get underway next year. 
It will mean increased employment in the logging camps and more 
loggers operating more areas. It will mean year-round employment 
for many more people in the manufacturing plants themselves, while 
the increased people and business will mean increased people needed 
for restaurants, stores, and so forth. 

The timber is here. It is old-growth timber, and it is not adding 
any appreciable amount of value to the land, as the slower growth 
of the old trees is about balanced by the loss through disease and 
death. After the old timber has been removed, we have good reason 
to believe there will be a good fast growth of new trees of as good or 
better species distribution, to come in from adjoining standing trees, 
without any need to plant seedlings at the great expense that entails. 

Only about one-fourth of the land area of the Tongass National 
Forest is in commercial timber stands. On this district the percentage 
is even less than that. This means that the timber cutting will not 
change the picture here as much as might be thought. There will be 
many places where logging will not be done at all in the foreseeable 
future. 

The wholesale opening up of this vast timber resource was only 
possible with the passing by Congress of the Tongass Timber Act, 
House Joint Resolution 205, in 1947, which permitted the sale of 
timber notwithstanding aboriginal land claims and impounded the 
receipts from the sale of timber from Tongass National Forest and 
retained them in a special fund pending the settlement of the question 
of land claims. The record of the hearings of the bill points out 
that the latest anyone suggested for final determination of the matter 
of native land claims was 4 years from that time. The matter has 
not yet been settled. 

The matter of these land claims is of the utmost importance, both 
in fairness to the native peoples of Alaska and in fairness to those 
investors who believe the Forest Service has the right to manage and 
sell the timber. 

I would like to discuss this matter further at greater length under 
another topic. Suffice it to say, now, that the absence of settlement 
of these claims holds up the dispersement of 25 percent of the timber- 
sales receipts to the Territory in lieu of taxes, as is done in the counties 
in the States, and further holds up the use of 10 percent of these receipts 
for roads and trails on the national forests. 

In my opinion, these moneys should be made available to the Terri- 
tory by suitable legislation. Since the percentage of the lands that 
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might eventually be awarded to the natives is variously estimated at 
8 to 10 percent of the total claimed, there would be adequate funds 
still retained to completely reimburse the natives at the time of settle- 
ment. The amounts owing the Territory in lieu of taxes rests now at 
more than $300,000 on funds collected since the legislation passed, and 
the rate of increase is rapid. 

There are other valuable resources of the forest, including outdoor 
recreation, which is very important; wildlife, which adds much to the 
Territory for sport, a source of high-protein food, and adds to the 
overall enjoyment of the Territory by residents and tourists alike; 
and watersheds, the good condition of which is quite as important here 
in an area of heavy rainfall as it is in more arid areas, since the value of 
water is in quality when it is used for domestic and industrial canning 
and so forth. 

The forests are a means of bringing a sound economy to southeast 
Alaska based on a renewable resource. With increased population 
and a higher tax base, the forest industries will contribute to the 
advance of the Territory toward ultimate statehood. 

That is the end of that subject. Do you wish any questions on that 
phase of it? 

Mr. Bart.etr. Go right ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I wish to discuss the overall matter of lands use, 
disposal, and management in this area. 

The Alaskan picture in general is characterized by huge Government 
landownership. For practical purposes, it may be said that all of 
southeast Alaska is embraced by the Tongass National Forest. 
There are exceptions, of course, including the Glacier Bay National 
Monument, townsite eliminations at the sites of all major towns, 
patented homesteads and homesites, patented mining claims and mill 
sites, trade and manufacturing sites, and other minor areas. 
However, the Government owns and administers over 99 percent of 
the land. This puts Government land managers in a spot where they 
control the resources, and so are obliged to exercise their best 
judgment for the greatest good of the residents today, but alse in the 
longrun. As there is no other area for industry to develop, no private 
sources of supply of raw material, all the people are concerned with 
the stewardship of the Government men. ‘The area of the Tongass 
National Forest is approximately 16 million acres, or 25,000 square 
miles, if that is an easier unit to visualize. That makes it about as 
large as Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
combined. 

The bases of settlement and development have traditionally been 
in the agriculture and mineral resources of continental areas. The 
fisheries add to the value of coastal areas, and have long been the 
main source of income to the southeast Alaska area. This resource 
is now not to be depended on to support the present population as it 
should, and the necessary development of the land must come from 
other resources. 

These resources are in and of the land itself. They include timber. 
Under the present national forest type of control, there is no likelihood 
that forest lands will be transferred to private ownership. Several 
statehood bills have stipulated considerable acreages of the national 
forest to go into the hands of the State of Alaska. These areas would 
most likely be handy to towns already existing or along planned 
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highway routes. They would not necessarily get any considerable 
acreage of timberland into private hands. There have been bills like 
the Lemke and Johnson bills, which would transfer valuable and 
sizeable timberlands to the ownership of veterans, with no regard for 
the ultimate development of these lande in the public and general 
interest. I am a veteran, and I say to you that this type of legislation 
is not sound, and would only result in chaos in the orderly develop- 
ment of this valuable resource. 

The timber resource as handled by the Forest Service permits 
development of the area with the long view in mind, and promises 
consideration of other land values besides timber, such as grazing, 
recreation, wildlife, salmon spawning streams, and watersheds. 

The one unresolved question on the national forests of Alaska is 
who owns the land used by the native tribes before and after the 
founding of the national forests at the turn of the century. The 
Tongass Timber Act set up a mechanism so that the Forest Service 
cae manage timber from vacant, unpatented, and unappropriated 
lands, notwithstanding aboriginal claims to the land. It did nothing 
to settle the question. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes made an investigation, in 
1945, I believe, and stated that approximately 8 percent of the lands 
claimed by the natives of the towns of Kake, Hviabeee, and Klawock 


were properly their lands. Planned hearings in other towns were 
not held. Kake and Klawock rejected the idea of a reservation, but 
the people of Hydaburg approved, and, after making disclaimers 
covering some 905,000 acres outside of a proposed area, eventually, 
in 1950, accepted a reservation—the only one in Alaska. The Indians 


of southeast Alaska are more nearly accepted into the work and play 
of the white residents than most. School possibilities are generally 
good for them, and most are civic minded and modern in their ap- 
roach to 20th century life. They ask nothing better than to become 
ull partners. However, there are still outstanding claims to very 
large portions of southeast Alaska, claimed by the natives, either as 
aboriginal lands occupied or simply as lands occupied and used by 
the claimants. In all fairness, this matter must be resolved before 
the development of timber stands so changes the character of the 
land that there will be no similarity to previous conditions, if the 
lands are awarded to the natives, even though monetary reimburse- 
ment is made. 

It is my understanding there was some legislation in February 1954, 
I believe, before this committee to permit suit by the Tee-Hit-Ton 
Tribe in the Court of Claims. That was shelved, I understand. 
However, at least 1 and possibly 2 suits have been dismissed. How- 
ever, they did not settle the basic question because they were rejected 
on the basis the Tee-Hit-Tons were not a tribe, not a responsible unit, 
rather than on the merits of the land question itself. 

There are the following ways to acquire land in southeast Alaska. 
On the national forest, agricultural lands have been classified, and 
are open to homesteading, under the act of June 11, 1906. There are 
something less than 25 homesteads now open for filing, and of those 
that have gone to patent in the past, very few are operated as farms 
or as a source of major income by the owners. 

Areas along highways and waterways readily accessible to towns 
have been opened for settlement and patening under the Homesite 
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Act of 1934, applying only to Alaska. Under this law, title may be 
had to up to 5 acres of land if residence requirements are met and a 
habitable house erected. Mining claims may be recorded and 
patented under the same laws as apply in the United States. To 
date, there have been few of the nuisance or illegitimate claims in 
southeast Alaska. However, the bill passed to become Public Law 
167 of the 84th Congress (H. R. 5891), to remove certain common 
materials such as stone, sand, pumice, cinders, from entry under the 
general mining laws, and to divorce surface and subsurface rights, as 
well as permitting ingress and egress over unperfected claims for the 
purposes of legitimate business guarantees protection for the public 
and still permits legitimate mining exploration and evelopment. 
This is a good bill, in my opinion. 

Trade and manufacturing sites may be taken to patent upon use; 
so-called small tracts may be patented on highways and waterways 
without residence requirements under Bureau of Land Management 
regulations. 

Southeastern Alaska is free of military reservations, so far as I 
know. An old Navy coaling station was recently relinquished in the 
Yakutat area. Government withdrawals are for aids to air and sea 
navigation, and are not excessive, in general. Residents may use 
lands on the national forests under free of charge special land use 
permits. 

In addition, the Forest Service has reserved a number of public 
service sites, so called, which restrict the land to entry under the 
mining laws principally for the development of the timber industry 
in Alaska, areas that are suitable for establishing of sawmills or other 
wood-using facilities. 

When lands adjoining towns are more used for settlement than 
forest purposes, the Forest Service eliminated those lands, so that the 
disposal facilities of the Bureau of Land Management may operate 
most efficiently. About 15,000 acres have been so eliminated from 
“ forest in the past 4 years on this Petersburg-Wrangell district 
alone. 

Tidelands figure large in Alaska. Coastal towns have major 
investment on tidelands. There is no legal basis for patenting of 
these tidal areas by the occupants, the occupancy itself is almost 
never formalized by permit or lease from the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, who are charged with handling these areas in trust for the 
future State. These lands should properly be turned over to the 
Territory for lease or sale. The precedent of sale of Alaska tidelands 
has now been set, with the passage of H. R. 4853 this past July, 
authorizing Pacific Northern Timber Co. to buy up to 45 acres of 
tidelands a few miles south of Wrangell for an industrial site. Now 
is the time to pass a bill authorizing the Land Management Office to 
dispose of such tidelands needed for industry or private use, or to 
turn them over to the Territory either outright now or as a part of a 
statehood bill. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you. 

Mrs. Pfost? 10 

Mrs. Prost. Will you please state again what your occupation is? 

Mr. Harpy. I am a district ranger of the United States Forest 
Service on the Tongass National Forest. 
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Mrs. Prost. It is your opinion that more of the public domain should 
be made available to homesteaders in the agricultural area of Alaska? 

Mr. Harpy. I feel that in the unsurveyed portions of Alaska 
principally the interior where there are very considerable agricultural 
possibilities, the area is open. The only possible exceptions might be 
in some of the larger military reservations. Although I am not very 
conversant with the matter, I don’t understand there is much prob- 
lem as yet. There is ample agricultural land open for homesteading. 

Mrs. Prost. In this area? 

Mr. Harpy. Southeast Alaska, as I said, has been entirely classi- 
fied, and those lands which are primarily valuable for agriculture 
have been open to homesteading. In the past few years we have 
withdrawn a number of these homesteads from listings as forest 
homesteads because of the lack of success which homesteaders in 
general have experienced in southeast Alaska. I would say that at 
the very most not over 10 percent of the homesteads which have been 
taken to patent are now or were ever opened successfully as farms, as 
a commercial establishment or as a resource for a family. The areas 
in general are scparated from established communities except possibly 
by boat. The extent of cultivation has very seldom been that stipu- 
lated in the law. That is to say the law requires that one-eighth of 
the land will be cultivated by the end of the third year in order to 
prove up for patent. In the past I am sure there have been a num- 
ber of abuses under this law, and in a lot of cases the cutting of native 
hay without cultivation has been considered to be cultivation, which 
in fact it is not. 

I see very little future for agriculture on a general basis in southeast 
Alaska, and I feel that in general the land is more suited to other uses. 

Mrs. Prosr. Has it come to your attention that most of the shore- 
line of Alaska is in Federal lands? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, surely, and ordinarily it is not a handicap. How- 
ever, I certainly feel that where such sizable investments are tied 
up—you have recently been in Juneau and you probably realize there 
are several hundred thousands of dollars of investment there and that 
the majority of downtown Juneau is in fact on tidelands. 

As I said in my prepared speech, very little of that is formalized 
by anything other than possibly a War Department permit. There 
are people who have the mistaken noiion that a War Department 
permit is a land-use permit. In fact, it is nothing except the statement 
by the Corps of Engineers they feel the proposed improvement will not 
be a hazard to navigation and is not a land-use premit. And the 
Bureau of Land Management is the only agency at this time charged 
with the responsibility of leasing that land. They have been ex- 
tremely reluctant to do so because the matter has gone on for so many 
years, and the problem is so immense they just do not have the per- 
sonnel or the funds to get into it. That is my personal opinion. 

Mrs. Prost. We have heard testimony in previous hearings that 
some industries would settle in various areas if they could purchase 
land or if the Federal Government could lease the land for a greater 
length of time. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. Is it not—maybe I should not be asking 
questions. Excuse me. But it is my understanding the 5-year 
period at the present time is the maximum the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement can lease such lands. If that is the case, it is truly a deterrent 
to industry. 
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Mrs. Prost. Have you found many people wanting to lease small 
areas, 3 to 5 acres, or possibly 1 acre, along a little lake shore in order 
to build a home in the Tongass National Forest? 

Mr. Harpy. Surely. On this district, for instance, I have approxi- 
mately 130 special-use permits which cover just the type of use you 
refer to. 

Mrs. Prost. How often do these permits have to be renewed? 

Mr. Harpy. They are renewed annually by the payment of the fee 
and the fulfilling of the requirement of the permit. They are good in 
perpetuity if those requirements are met. 

There is a restriction that we may reassess the valuation or the 
rental fee every 5 years, however. That is a general thing that would 
apply to the whole forest if it were done. 

Mrs. Prost. In the past few weeks people have told us they would 
like to build a ten or fifteen or twenty thousand dollar home on certain 
tracts in national forest areas but thev hesitate to do it because they 

can only have possession of the land itself for a 1-year period. Do you 
find that same problem exists in your forests in southeast Alaska? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, there always has been that feeling. I was 2 
years on a ranger district at Mount Hood in Oregon. On that district 
we had 450 summer homes, many of which represented a very con- 
siderable investment. 

One complaint that you hear every now and then is that banks will 
not loan money for a building unless you own the land. That, how- 
ever, was not the case there. It is a matter of understanding of the 
situation and the requirements and restrictions that are put on the 
use of land. We had in many cases mortgages on those so-called sum- 
mer homes, and we were always able to satisfy the bank or the mort- 
gaging agency as to the tenure of occupancy that the permittee might 
expect. It is not a problem here. 

Mrs. Prost. You don’t find it a problem here? 

Mr. Harpy. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Prost. You don’t have requests from people who would like 
to build on the national forest and simply do not feel they can do so 
because they cannot get a longer permit then? 

Mr. Harpy. It is an educational matter. Technically any permit 
which any Government agency might grant is subject to cancellation 
if the public interest requires it. That much is obvious. 

Mrs. Prost. What are the requirements in order for a person to 
renew his permit year after year? 

Mr. Harpy. The terms of the permit, which I should suppose you 
would call the requirements, including that the occupant refrain from 
engaging in illegal acts such as violation of the game laws, that they 
conduct themselves in an orderly manner, and that the property is 
maintained in a sanitary and good condition. They are very common- 
sense requirements. ‘There is nothing in them at all that I have ever 
found that is contrary to what a good citizen would do in the exercise 
of his own lot. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. I apologize for 
taking so much time, but those were points I felt needed clarification 
for the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Utt? 
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Mr. Urr. Your statement said that there was only a quarter of this 
part of the Tongass area that had commercial timber, or a quarter of 
the timber was commercial timber; was that it? 

Mr. Harpy. No. A quarter of the gross land area has at the 
present time commercial timber. 

Mr. Urr. How many acres are there in the forest? 

Mr. Harpy. The forest is approximately 16 million acres, roughly 
25,000 square miles. 

Mr. Urr. Then why is it not possible to release instead of 15,000 
acres in 4 years, about 12 million acres in 1 year from the status of 
national forests? 

Mr. Harpy. I am sorry. 1 don’t follow you, sir. 

Mr. Urr. You said that you had released very rapidly to the extent 
of 15,000 acres in 4 years. Why can’t you withdraw, instead of 15,000 
acres, 12 million acres, if only one-quarter of it has commercial 
standing timber? 

Mr. Harpy. Possibly I didn’t clearly put across the reason why 
these eliminations were made. These eliminations from the national 
forest were made in areas adjoining towns for the purpose of settlement 
and had no relation to the timber problem, and actually represent a 
very small proportion of actual commercial timberland. In general, 
the lands that are so eliminated are being put under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Land Management, who classifies the lands either 
as to their most valuable use, as small tracts or homesites or public 
domain which may be entered under the homesite law or the home- 
stead law. They still in large degree retain their status of Govern- 
ment lands. However, they are out of the Forest Service jurisdiction 
because the Forest Service has felt, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of the Interior, that the lands are most properly useful for 
settlement purposes, townsite purposes, if you will. 

Those eliminations were—only two eliminations are represented in 
15,000 acres. One is at Wrangell, an extension of the townsite. One 
is at Petersburg, an extension of the townsite—under the same public 
land order 642, 1952, June 18. The other is an extension of the native 
village on Kupreanof Island extending the actual bounds of occupancy. 

Mr. Urr. We hear so much complaint about the Government 
withdrawing so much land, and I thought if only around 4 million of 
those acres had commercial timber that more of it could be opened for 
settlement. 

Mr. Harpy. I follow you now, sir. The matter of acreage is 
deceiving because the acreage that is represented as noncommercial 
in large part is inaccessible. That is a major portion of it may be 
mountaintop, mountain meadow, muskeg beds, and back country 
which is noncommercial by virtue of its location, a matter of accessi- 
bility. And if the transportation facilities, access roads, if you will, 
were there a very considerably larger portion might be considered 
commercial. It is a matter of economics as to what you consider 
commercial timber, not the size of the trees, if you follow me. 

Mr. Urr. Are those areas open to the filing of mining claims even 
though they are still in the forest reserve? 

Mr. Harpy. They are, indeed. There is no distinction between 
forest lands and other public lands. 

Mr. Urr. So you can go in any place in the Tongass Forest and 
file a mineral claim if you desire? 
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Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Urr. I think that is all. I have some questions on Indian 
affairs, but I would like to yield to my colleague from California, who 
is the Indian expert. 

Mr. Bartuett. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. You are a Federal employee? 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe in your statement you referred to some of the 
problems concerning the Indian reservations, and I believe you men- 
tioned the Tee-Hit-Ton case. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. And actually at the present time does anyone in your 
Department have any recommendations with reference to either the 
establishment of further reservations, what we term Indian reserva- 
tions, or the withdrawal of such reservations as have already been 
established? 

Mr. Harpy. I am not in a position to speak for the Department 
because it is in general not my province to be concerned with Indian 
affairs except as they affect the selling of timber on this district. In 
general, however, I can say that the withdrawal of reservations is 
not advocated to the best of my knowledge by any parties in Alaska. 

Mr. Sisk. In other words, the general feeling is that such reserva- 
tions as exist should be maintained status quo? 

Mr. Harpy. The Hydaburg Reservation is the only one presently 
in effect. That is in effect at the will of the people of Hydaburg. 

In general, the native people of Alaska have enjoyed a very con- 
siderable participation in community affairs. They are extremely 
earnest in their desire to be good citizens and to be full citizens. To 
most of them the idea of reservation is distasteful. 

Mr. Sisk. One further question, Mr. Hardy. That is with reference 
to the enforcement of game laws and so forth where the natives are 
concerned. 

Of course, we are aware of the fact that for these many hundreds of 
years, so long as many of these people have lived in this area, they 
have existed or lived on the game which they found in the forests 
and the fields of Alaska as well as fishing the streams and the bays 
and the straits and the sounds of Alaska. Do you feel that the 
continuance of that particular type of policy presents any problem for 
your Department? 

Mr. Harpy. When you speak of a type of policy, do you mean the 
exception of Alaska natives from full responsiblity under the game 
laws? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Not for my Department, no sir. 

Mr. Sisk. What is the attitude generally of your Department with 
reference to the taking of game or fish for personal use by the natives 
irrespective of the season of the year? 

Mr. Harpy. To the best of my knowledge, that is not a prerogative 
of the native people in Alaska. So far as I know they comply with 
the laws of the Alaska Game Commission in all respects with the 
exception of licensing. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. Sisk. They are not required to have licenses? 

. Mr. Harpy. That is correct. Commercial fishermen, I believe, are 
licensed the same as others. 
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Mr. Sisk. Has the fact that you have requested them to comply 
with all of these laws presented a problem of enforcement at any time? 

Mr. Harpy. You understand, I think, that I am associated with the 
Forest Service and not the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Sisk. L appreciate that, but I was trying to get a new approach. 
We have had a lot of testimony, I might say, from the fish and game 
people—and this is no reflection on them—but in view of the fact 
that you are associated with the Forest Service, I thought we might 
get a little new slant on this. 

Mr. Harpy. I will be quite frank. I don’t feel the native people 
of Alaska in general present any enforcement problem greater than 
that of the white residents. 

Mr. Stsx. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Bartriert. Mr. Hardy, do you feel that the Pacific northern 
people will go through with their proposal? 

Mr. Harpy. You mean personally? 

Mr. Bartuerr. I couldn’t ask you officially. Personally, barring 
something unforeseen. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t wish to refuse to answer, but I feel that my 
personal feelings in the matter are influenced somewhat by people 
with whom we have had to deal in connection with the development 
of the Pacific northern. 

Mr. Bartuett. I suggest we strike the question. 

I don’t know why you should refresh my memory, but I am going 
to ask you to attempt to do so. Does the statehood bill, if you know, 
contain a provision that 400,000 acres of national-forest lands would 
be transferred to the new State for development of communities? 

Mr. Harpy. That is my recollection; yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. And that would come from areas immediately ad- 
jacent to existing communities? 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t believe there is any stipulation. However, it 
is my thought that land would most likely be chosen by the land 
commissioner as being most valuable. 

Mr. Bartiett. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Bartiert. He could choose it for prospective communities. 

Mr. Harpy. He could go wherever he wished, on top of mountains 
if he wanted to. 

Mr. Bartuerr. In any instance, he could only take 400,000 acres 
out of a total of 20 million? 

Mr. Harpy. Counting both national forests. 

Mr. Bartiert. Yes. Isn’t the area we know as southeastern 
Alaska almost identical with the area that we know as Tongass 
National Forest? 

Mr. Harpy. The only major exception I can think of is Glacier Bay 
National Monument, which is quite a sizable area, but it is totally 
undeveloped, in the northwest section of Tongass. 

Mr. Bartuert. I think that is one of the largest national monu- 
ments in the United States. How does Tongass rate in size in the list 
of national forests? 

Mr. Harpy. It is the largest. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you know the next largest? 

Mr. Harpy. I am sorry. I do not. 
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Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Hardy, are you sure that Hydaburg Reserva- 
tion is in being now? I had thought that had been stric ‘ken by court 
order. 

Mr. Harpy. I have no knowledge of it. 

Mr. Bartierr. By court decision. 

I have a tidelands bill before the Congress which would turn over 
all the tidelands to the Territory of Alaska, with the proviso that the 
Territorial government be permitted only to lease its lands, not to 
sell them. Do you have any personal or official opinion as to whether 
that ought to be extended to include sales of such tidelands? 

Mr. Harpy. I should think, sir, that the question would be decided 
on the permanence and value of the applicant for patent. If it means 
the difference between securing or losing an industry, I think surely that 
the sale should be permitted. In general, my feeling is that the sale 
should be permitted in any event. The only question then would be 
whether the greatest good of the Territory would be served or whether 
a larger gross income might be expected by leasing as against sale. 

Surely there would be a problem of appraising the value of tidelands. 
Once sold, they are gone. That is quite true. The only question I 
have about the leasing i is that it is a touchy matter and one requiring 
the nicest of judgment. If it might be assured that the leasing would 
be for a considerable period, possib ly in the nature of term permits, 
20, 25 years or something of that sort, then I would say leasing would 
be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Barttetrt. Is it possible that the reverse is true, that in their 
anxiety to start industries the legislators might possibly sell land to 
an applicant and the industry wouldn’t come into being, and yet the 
land would be gone forever to the people of the Territory? 

Mr. Harpy. I think that may be resolved in something of the 
manner in which we write some of our timber sales contracts. They 
lose their force if the prospective de velopme nt is not forthcoming. 

Mr. Bartuerr. A reversion clause? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. I have a couple of points here I would like to have 
brought out. 

Mr. Hardy, timbering in the Tongass National Forest will be on 
a sustained-yield basis; will it not? 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. 

Mr. Taytor. How long does it take a Sitka spruce seedling to 
become merchantable? 

Mr. Harpy. You have, of course, a variety of products, and when 
you say “merchantable” you have to define what products you are 
referring to. If you mean poles, posts, that sort of thing, vou are 
talking about one age rotation. In general, for pulpwood the feeling 
at the present time, based on rather sketchy or inconclusive evidence, 
is that pulpwood may be grown satisfactory to what you would call 
economic maturity in 85 years, and sawtimber will take something 
over 100 years. We have so little experience in actual areas of sec ond 
growth here that results are subject to change. 

Mr. Taytor. How does it compare with the rate of growth of 
similar species in Washington or Oregon? 
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Mr. Harpy. I would say the additional time required to grow 
those species would be approximately 20 years here. 

Mr. Taytor. Twenty years longer? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. Are there any particularly different timbering opera- 
tions required here in the Tongass? 

Mr. Harpy. None the like of which have not been met in the States 
of Washington and Oregon, and the difficulty is principally one of 
topography. That is to say the country is precipitous in many places 
and transportation of the logs to the water is the big problem. We are 
fortunate that the bulk of the timber is close to tidewater and that 
that tidewater forms a system of highways over which the timber can 
be taken to market cheaply. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you. I ask those questions because I want 
to bring out the feasibility of the development of the timber operations 
here in the Tongass Forest. Thank you. 

Mr. Harpy. If I may make a slight additional comment. There 
has been some apprehension, I notice, in the hearings on the Tongass 
Timber Act when I read that—some apprehension by the legislators 
that the cutting of all the trees on a particular area might be harmful. 
If you have a chance tomorrow, across from the airplane float you will 
see a considerable clear cut area across the way. I want for your 
information to mention that in Alaska we have found that the clear 
cutting of all merchantable stems from an area is essential if we are 
going to get a good stand back, and further that the wind pattern 
here is such if you cut some of the trees the rest are going to blow down 
anyway. 

Mrs. Prost. What size is your merchantable timber? 

Mr. Harpy. We consider that trees 16 to 20 inches in diameter are 
merchantable. 

Mrs. Prost. What is the maximum diameter of trees on your forest 
preserves? 

Mr. Harpy. I think you could say 8 feet in diameter for spruce, 
possibly 5 feet for hemlock. Those are the exceptions. However, the 
average old-growth mature tree in spruce will probably be in the 
neighborhood of 30 to 36 inches in diameter, and the hemlock slightly 
smaller. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. CHENoweTH. How long have you been in Alaska? 

Mr. Harpy. Five years. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I want to commend you on your diligent study 
and analysis of this problem and situation. 

Mr. Harpy. It is of interest to me, sir. 

Mr. CuENoweEtTua. I can see you have gone far beyond your call of 
duty in studying these conditions. I am sure the people of the 
Territory appreciate your zeal and interest. 

I just have one question I want to ask on the amount of money that 
you say would be coming to the Territory if this native claim suit was 
settled. How much was that? 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t have any figures. So I took the figures from 
the year 1947 for the value of the timber which had been cut, which 
came out to approximately $1,400,000 or something of that nature, 
and took 25 percent of it and came out with about $300,000 at the 
present time. 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. That amount would be paid to the Territory 
upon the settlement of this suit? 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. As far as I am concerned, it is owing 
to the Territory at this time. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Is there any progress being made in the disposi- 
tion of that claim? 

Mr. Harpy. That, sir, rests with the Congress of the United States. 
I know of no active procedure now underway that would eventually 
settle the problem, but I am not very well informed about current 
legislation. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartuert. If my colleague will yield, I would like to say on 
this point, it was the ardent hope of the Congress that the Supreme 
Court would definitively determine the issue, and the Supreme Court 
threw it right back to us, and there we are. 

Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I would 
just like to advise Mr. Hardy that Mr. Greeley has not appeared before 
the committee. If he had, I believe the members would have had a 
lot fewer questions of you. He will appear before the committee in 
Ketchikan, and I think he will be surprised at how much they have 
learned from you. 

Mr. Harpy. I heard over the radio that Mr. Greeley had appeared. 
Apparently they were in error. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I do think that the Forest Service and the officials 
in southeastern Alaska should be congratulated upon this timber 
management program you are carrying on here. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bartiert. We are appreciative of your coming before us, Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. It is a privilege. 

Mr. Bartiett. We will take a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Bartterr. The committee will be in order. 

The next witness is Bernice Stokke. We welcome you, Mrs. Stokke. 
Would you please give your full name? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BERNICE STOKKE, PETERSBURG, ALASKA 


Mrs. Stokke. Bernice Stokke. 

Mr. Bartierr. Your residence? 

Mrs. Stokke. Petersburg for 14 years. My husband and I own 
the Mitkof Hotel. 

A change in the commitment procedure of mentally ill persons is 
essential for the welfare of our people. To subject a mentally ill 
person, or one suffering from a nervous breakdown, to a@ jury trial is 
a very cruel thing to do. Sometimes it is extremely injurious to the 
patient to be treated like a criminal and held in Federal jails. 

In addition you place 12 local people on jury duty for a decision 
on which the average person has no knowledge. 

Last year we had an outstanding example of our cruel laws in the 
treatment of one of our local veterans. He suffered extreme anguish 
and could not understand what he had done to be on trial and then 
taken by the United States marshal to the Federal jail in Juneau. 
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A percentage of the persons are actually suffering from malnutri- 
tion or other conditions and if there was a treatment center in Alaska 
these persons could soon be returned to their homes. 

We suggest the law include a phrase “that periodic checkups of 
mental patients by recognized brain surgeons and other necessary 
specialists be made.” This is to alleviate the possibility of patients 
suffering from other diseases being confined unnecessarily. 

Another suggested change in H. R. 6376, section 101 (h) after the 
word osteopathy “or qualified psychiatrist recognized by the National 
Board of Psychiatry” should be inserted. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Barrietr. Thank you. 

Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I certainly would like to commend 
Mrs. Stokke upon a fine, concise and very important presentation 
here this evening. It is a problem that we of the committee have 
heard a great deal about in Alaska. 

One question, Mr. Chairman. You would prefer then that the 
jury section be deleted if the mental health bill is passed? 

Mrs. Stokke. Yes. As I understand, the last bill was amended 
that it could be optional. I think that phrase is agreeable—that it 
could be a jury trial optional if desired. In other words, they would 
have recourse to a jury trial. 

Mr. Prost. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartuert. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I would also like to commend the witness on a very 
excellent statement. From the other things we have heard, this is 

certainly something that needs changed, and I am most hopeful that 
the legislation which you mention will be passed this coming session. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. No questions. 

Mr. Barrtierr. I also desire to commend you, Mrs. Stokke, for 
your statement. 

Now would you please rise? You have not only been a distin- 
guished witness in your own behalf, but you are the beneficiary of the 
wheel of chance, because just before you came to the stand we dis- 
covered you were to be the 200th witness to appear before this com- 
mittee in Alaska, which means over 70 hours of hearings have been 
held by this subcommittee during the last 2 weeks plus, and that 
constitutes more than the time that would be given by the subcom- 
mittee to hearings in Washington for all the Territories for a period of 
2 years. So we are glad to welcome you as the 200th witness for 
such an important subject. 

It occurred to us as we made that discovery that the 200th witness 
surely could not leave here without some token of esteem from the 
committee. So we made up a gift, kind of on the spur of the moment, 
and .not having any jewels or diamonds or such with us, or nuggets 
or halibut, we can do no more than to give you this, and this comes to 
you from each Member of the C Yongress (presenting envelope). 

Mrs. Stoxks. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. Do I open 
this: now? 

Mr: Bartierr. You can do anything with it you want provided 
you get rid of it very rapidly. 
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Mrs. SToKKeE (after opening envelope). My goodness. Thank 
you very much. It is some of that green stuff. [Applause.] 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mrs. Stokke. 

Mr. Ralph Hall, president of the Pe tersburg Chamber of Commerce, 
is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH HALL, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, PETERSBURG, ALASKA 


Mr. Hau. My name is Ralph Hall, and I am president of the 
Petersburg Chamber of Commerce and manager of the Petersburg 
cold storage plant. I came to Alaska in 1914 ‘and I have been here 
ever since, about 30 years. 

My subject is transportation. 

Petersburg, in the heart of the Tongass National Forest, is situated 
on Mitkof Island at the north end of the Wrangell Narrows. Be- 
cause of its location, boats have always played an important part in 
the town’s ; developme nt in transporting passengers and supplies. 

About 30 years ago there were at least 3 steamships operating be- 
tween Seattle and southeast Alaska, Alaska Steam, Admiral Line, and 
Pacific Steamship Co. They operated passenger ships at that time, 
carrying freight, mail, and passengers, and we never saw a freighter 
except on special occasions when a freighter would bring in loose coal 
and dump it on the corner of the dock. This coal would be delivered 
to almost every house in Petersburg as we all burned coal or wood. 
Now it is just the opposite—we never see a passenger boat, just 
freighters. They are said to have passenger space for a few passen- 
gers, but no one rides the freighters as they are too slow. About 
1930, the Northland Transportation Co. started operating a couple 
of boats—the Northland and a smaller boat or two—but all boats 
carried passengers, mail, and freight. We had a boat about 2 or 3 
times a week. Sometimes 2 or 3 in 1 day. After the Northland 
operated for a year or so, the Admiral line dropped out, as did the 
Pacific Steamship Co., taking all their boats off the run. 

The Northland operated their boats until about 1946 when they 
sold their Northland, the largest boat, to some line who took her to 
operate in the North Sea. ‘This left the Alaska Steamship Co. alone 
as far as real service was concerned to southeast Alaska. This 
service continued until 1954 when the Alaska Steamship Co. dis- 
continued their passenger service. The cause for discontinuing 
passenger service is laid mainly to the stewards’ union’s unreasonable 
demands as to wages and the number of stewards on a boat. No 
difference was considered whether the ship had 10 or 75 passengers, 
the stewards’ department still had to have at least 60 stewards aboard. 
The company lost so much during the slack season they just had to 
give up. The amount of normal freight handled in Petersburg in 
1925 is almost the same as today. The population has increased 
about 300 people in Petersburg. With no passenger boat service, 
the answer to that problem was the airplane, and in itself, the air- 
plane is a very vital reason why there are no passenger boats today. 
We understand that there is a similar situation existing in Honolulu; 
one passenger boat runs to the island, everything else goes by air. 

The first man to realize that the airplane could be the answer to our 
transportation problems was Tony Schwam. He started the idea, 
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but misfortune compelled him to discontinue his plans, and other 
airlines came in where he left off and made a more successful attempt. 
Southeast Alaska is served by both Ellis Airlines and Alaska Coastal 
Airlines. Both of these companies have shown a great improvement 
and increase over their first years in business. 

It is interesting to note the increase in revenue over the last 10 
years. In 1944, the passenger revenue for Ellis Airlines was $85,853 
while in 1954 it was $471,969. Mail in 1944 amounted to $9,923 
while in 1954 it amounted to $304,239. Alaska Coastal has shown 
similar increases. The number of passengers carried in 1954, 42,533, 
is a gain of 5,000 over 1953. They only carry first class mail—in 
1954, 531 tons. Quite a pile of mail. Cargo carried in 1954, 613 
tons. Average length of miles flown by each passenger, 90 miles, 

It is easy to see how important a part the airplane plays in south- 
east Alaska. The main office for Ellis Airlines is in Kete *hikan, while 
Alaska Coastal’s office is in Juneau, but both offices have branch 
offices all over southeast Alaska. During the summer when tourist 
travel is the heaviest both companies have to put extra flights on 
during the day to handle the volume of traffic. During the winter 
each plone makes two regular flights a day, that is, either to Juneau 
or Ketchikan as the case may be, weather permitting. These flights 
enable passengers to make connections with Pacific Northern and 
Pan American World Airways flights to the north or to the States. 
The people of this vicinity have very little fault to find with the 
weekly service by the Alaska Steamship Co. as far as freight is con- 
cerned, and our airplane service is excellent. We have airplane 
service to all outlying points such as Point Baker, all southern points 
in Chattam Straits, Sitka, and Kake twice a week during the summer 
and can go to almost any logging camp in this vicinity by appoint- 
ment. Usually within an hour after an emergency call comes in a 
plane is dispatched after the injured party. 

It is a known fact that roads develop a country more quickly than 
any other method. We here in Petersburg urge our country and 
Canada to cooperate in the building of a road down the Stikine 
River from Telegraph Creek to Petersburg. It is a distance of 
some 30 miles from this island to the United States and Canadian 
boundary. It has already been surveyed by 2 or 3 different routes. 
It is mostly a grading and surfacing job on this side of the boundary 
as this island become es a peninsula at low water. Therefore, it is an 
ideal place for a deep water port, already having docks, warehouses, 
and ample space for large ships to anchor. There is about 20 miles 
of road already in heading for the Stikine, and according to the 
United States engineers this is the cheapest and most feasible way to 
connect southeast Alaska with the Alaska Highway. From Peters- 
burg to Telegraph Creek is a distance of 172 miles. The grade or 
rise is only 4 feet or less to the mile, Telegraph Creek only being 700 
feet above sea level. Almost this entire valley is from 1 to 3 tniles 
wide and almost the entire valley is course gravelly bottom, making 
for ideal road material. This valley has been used by prospectors 
going into the interior since the late 1860’s. All this travel shows 
that it is a gateway to the interior. As I attended the Associated 
Boards of Trade of Central British Columbia meetings in July, which 
were held in Terrace, British Columbia, I found all the entire delega- 
tion—about 250—anxious to get an outlet to their vast Northwest 
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Territory which is rich in all kinds of mineral and farmlands. The 
main Stikine River has hundreds of tributaries, many of them navi- 
gable for 10 to 25 miles, and some are ideal for waierpower without 
limits. They enter the main Stikine River through short steep 
canyons, and some have large glacial valleys which would afford 
natural storage facilities for unlimited waterpower. 

Some of the streams have natural dams caused by lava flow and 
have large lakes in the valleys beyond. The greatest trouble with 
these resources would be that of seasonal shortages, but these are 
experienced by almost all such reservoirs the world over. No doubt 
if we had a road up the Stikine to allow reasonable transportation 
cost to these sites, we too could have a pulp mill and other large 
industries like Ketchikan, Juneau, Sitka, and wiio knows, maybe 
another Kitimat, a large aluminum plant. The idea of a road i 
whether these resources will be tapped or will they lie idle as they 
have for these past thousands of years. If a road was to be built 
down the Stikine connecting Petersburg or Wrangell with the Alaska 
Highway or the “A” route now under consideration by the ae 
Government, you and I would see a new era for this part of Alasks 
Even today you can put your car on the river boat in Wr aan 
disembark at Telegraph Creek, and drive to Seattle via the Alaska 
Highway. The road is not finished as yet, but drivable, and the road 
from Dease Lake to Telegraph Creek will be finished next year and 
will be 24 feet wide. There was so much traffic on the Stikine River 
via river boat at one time in 1900 that there had to be a watchman 
placed on the wall at the little canyon, signaling, so that two boats 
would not enter the canyon at the same time as it was too narrow for 
two boats to pass. At this time there were 2 railroad projects for the 
interior from Glenora—which is 12 miles down river from Telegraph 
Creek—one was to go to Lake Teselin, and the other to Dease Lake. 
The Yukon by McKinyie and Mann was the name of the railroad to 
go to Lake Teselin and the other was called the Cassair Central to 
be built to Dease Lake. 

Both companies brought supplies into Glenora, and one company, 
the Cassair Central, started grading which is still visible near Glenora. 
All these years, there has been prospecting on the Stikine and in the 
interior of British Columbia and as late as 1928, claims have been 
staked on the lower Stikine. We have talked to Mr. Sid Barrington 
about a road down the Stikine and he thinks it is feasible, but in 
some places very difficult. Sid Barrington, we think, knows the 
Stikine better than any other living man today. We also talked to 
James Lovett, another old riverman, who has been up and down 
every river in southeast Alaska, and he says that it’s the only sensible 
way to connect the Alaska Highway with southeast Alaska. He has 
been up the Taku which he claims is hopeless as far as a road is con- 
cerned, as well as the Unuk down Ketchikan way. They both would 
end up many miles from Juneau or Ketchikan. 

Petersburg’s position in relation to the marketing of its fish which 
is southeastern Alaska’s main economy at the present time, could be 
developed to its peak if they had access to the east coast markets 
where the heavy population of the United States now exists. With 
its two cold storage plants which now have a capacity of 150,000 
pounds daily in sharp freezing alone, and with motor freight avail- 
able, this product could be landed on the grocer’s shelves 9 days 
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after it was caught. We have a storage capacity of 7 million pounds 
besides, and with the total production ‘of halibut at 60 million pounds 
between Canada and the United States we could easily handle half 
the American landings and put it on the American market through 
an American port in the best possible condition to the public. That 
is one of the difficulties now encountered in the present method of 
handling. In addition to halibut we have 4 salmon canneries and 
2 shrimp and crab canneries. 

Our shrimp is world famous and could command a better spread 
on the market if we could get enough volume through the large eastern 
cities. Our canned salmon could be shipped direct to the Middle 
West and eliminate the extra handling involved now. This fact was 
confirmed to me by the chairman of the board of PAF who also 
ventured the idea that they would be interested in filleting and special 
pack items such as red snapper, codfish, smoked black cod, and fish 
sticks. These fish except for black cod are now not placed on the 
market or even brought in by the fishermen, as the cost of handling 
and processing it doesn’t provide a price that the fishermen can 
bring itin. Now, if this road could do this for our fishing, add to this 
the possibility of shipping our newsprint, pulp, lumber, fur, and any 
other related industries connected with our resources, we have, it 
seems to me, a justified venture. It would be a big step in improving 
the statehood picture for Alaska. Also, from this angle, Petersburg 
is located in the middle of all this potential industry for southeast 
Alaska and on the most feasible and logical position for this American 
port of entry for the placing of its commodities into the distribution 
and manufacturing centers of the United States. 

I can only say in closing that we wish that we could present this 
picture to every interested investor and manufacturing concern in the 
country. We firmly believe in the future of our community and 
would like to see its resources developed as fully as possible. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is a very fine statement, and we appreciate 
getting that information. What are the possibilities of passenger 
steamship service in this area again? 

Mr. Hau. From Seattle up here? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. Hatu. We have a couple of boats in the making now. We 
have a new company formed in Seattle that is figure on laying the 
keel for a couple of new ships that will carry 12 passengers from 
Seattle to Ketchikan and about 16 between Alaskan ports. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. That used to be one of the favored trips for 
many tourists. 

Mr. Hauu. That is right. 

Mr. CHENowETH. It is too bad it has been discontinued. You 
have lost a great deal of revenue, I should say. 

Mr. Hau. That is right, because a lot of people don’t care to fly 
and can’t get out any other w ay now. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Have you made any concerted effort through 
the chamber of commerce to restore a more adequate passenger serv- 
ice such as you are talking about? 

Mr. Hauu. We have tried. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What are the reasons they can’t operate at a 
profit? 
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Mr. Haut. As I stated in my report there, the steward department 
is one of the main reasons. 
Mr. CHENoweEtTH. Because of some difficulty with stewards? 
Mr. Hau. That is right. 
Mr. CHENOWETH. How many years ago was that? 
Mr. Hau. In 1954 the Alaska Steamship Co. discontinued pas- 
senger service. 
Mr. Cuenoweta. The situation may be changed now. 
Mr. Hauu. We hope so. 
Mr. CuenoweTu. The road situation, of course, is a very difficult 
one, is it not? 
Mr. Hatu. I wouldn’t say it was, no. I think it is a very simple 
one. 
Mr. CHENoweEtTH. What would it cost to build this road you are 
talking about? 
Mr. Hauu. Our side would cost about $100,000 a mile. 
Mr. CHrEnoweEtH. How many miles? 
Mr. Hau. We have probably 30 miles, 35 maybe. We have 20 
miles of our road already in. 
Mr. CueNoweru. That connects you with the Alaskan Highway? 
Mr. Hatu. That is right. 
Mr. CuenowertH. That road hasn’t been fully completed, has it? 
Mr. Hau. No; in my report I say it has not been fully completed 
but it will be next year. 
Mr. CuEenowera. You are looking forward to the day when you 
can get in your car and drive to Seattle? 
Mr. Hau. Right. 
Mr. CHENOWETH. How long will it take to make that trip in a car 
after the road is completed? 
Mr. Haut. About a day, I think, sir. 
Mr. CHeNnoweEtTH. You can do it in a day? 
Mr. Haut. I think so. 
Mr. Caenowetu. You don’t have any speed limits up here; do you? 
Mr. Hati. Maybe 2 days. It would only be about a 600-mile 
drive. 
Mr. CHEeNowETH. That is all? 
Mr. Hat. Yes. 
Mr. CHENowetTH. I hope that time comes when you can drive to 
Seattle. 
Mr. Hauu. We are looking forward to that. 
Mr. CuENowernH. You are certainly to be commended on your 
interest in this road. That is all. 
Mr. Bartuetr. Mrs. Pfost? 
Mrs. Prost. I have just one question. Mr. Hall, are you for state- 
hood for Alaska now? 
Mr. Hau. Yes, ma’am, I am definitely. 
Mrs, Prost. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Bartuert. Mr. Sisk? 
Mr. Sisk. No questions. 
Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 
Mr. Urt. No questions. 
Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Barruett. Mr. Sisk. 
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Mr. Sisk. I am most interested in this road you were talking about. 
I understand from you that you have explored the feelings of the 
Canadians with referance to this tie-in here? 

Mr. Hatu. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Actually, do you feel that the people of British Columbia 
are ready to cooperate? 

Mr. Hau. They are definitely. They want an outlet. But at the 
last meeting we had they wanted to wait until the A route came in, 
and that A route comes from Hazleton and misses Telegraph Creek 
about 12 miles. It goes above Telegraph Creek 12 miles and crosses 
there. We already have a road down to Glenora now, so why should 
we wait for the A route? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sisk. I might say that is most interesting. I would say that 
certainly the people of Alaska would be most concerned with that, 
and 1 feel that the Congress would be most concerned and interested 
if the Canadians, of course, put this highway through. 

Mr. Hatt. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Which you have mentioned here. I can see, of course, 
that would shorten the distance over the Alean Highway by hundreds 
and hundreds of miles. 

Mr. Hau. That is what I say: I think you could drive to Seattle 
in a good day’s drive from here if that road was put in, the A route 
from Hazleton down to Telegraph because it crosses just 12 miles 
above Telegraph Creek. 

Mr. Sisk. How far have the Canadians gone with reference to 
preparing to build? Are they preparing to build? 

Mr. Hatt. They have a road to Hazleton. 

Mr. Sisk. I am speaking of on up to Telegraph Creek. 

Mr. Hau. There hasn’t been anything done. That is what they 
are after now. They are figuring on building that road, but it hasn’t 
passed yet. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel if there was interest shown by the Federal 
Government or the Territory of Alaska for extension of this road 
that would expedite action by the Canadians? 

Mr. Hauu. They certainly expressed their opinion to me at the 
meeting in Terrace that they were all for that because it opens up 
one of the most wonderful countries in the world back in there. 
I have made seven trips up and down the Stikine, the first trip in 1914. 
I spent 4 years back in the interior country, and that is a wonderful 
country, and they know it, and they know this is the only feasible 
route to open that up to deep water. You see, otherwise they have to 
haul everything out. This way they could bring their products and 
everything right on down. 

Mr. Sisk. That is very interesting. I want to commend you on a 
very excellent statement with reference to this road situation, because, 
after all, transportation is a very vital part of the development of any 
economy, and it is going to become increasingly important in the 
economy of Alaska. 

That is all. 

Mr. Barrverr. Are the Canadians curtailing their passenger 
steamship service? 

Mr. Hauu. The Canadians are just about out of the passenger 
business. They have their last large boat up for sale now. 
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Mr. Bartierr. The Alaska Steamship Co. has sold all of its com- 
bined passenger-freighter ships, has it not? 

Mr. Hat. I believe they have. 

Mr. Bartuett. At least they are all out of service? 

Mr. Hat. Yes. 

Mr. Bartiettr. No Federal subsidy was ever paid for the Alaska 
operation? 

Mr. Hauu. I believe there was a subsidy there, but it wasn’t 
enough. 

Mr. Bart ert. I think it was only a subsidy by way of mail, but 
no operating subsidy. 

Mr. Hatu. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Bartuetr. But such operating subsidy is paid American ships 
in the foreign trade which are in competition with foreign flags; is that 
right? Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Hauu. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. Bartuert. I believe that is the case. 

I believe, further, there is no intercoastal or intracoastal subsidy 
because, of course, that would be in direct competition with trucking 
or railroads. But up here the situation is entirely different, and that 
has been called to the attention of the appropriate agencies on several 
occasions, but nothing has been done. Perhaps that is one of the 
consequences of the reduction in service here. 

Thank you, Mr. Hall, for a very informative statement. 

Mr. Hauu. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. That completes the list of witnesses who are listed 
for us by the chamber of commerce. It has occurred to us there might 
be others in the audience aside from the chamber of commerce wit- 
nesses who want to be heard. 

I believe Mr. Wingard wishes to be heard. Do you care to testify? 

Mr. Winaarp. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrietr. Come forward, please. We would urge, of course, 
that the statement be made as brief as possible by those witnesses who 
will come now, with the understanding that written additions may be 
made for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. Winaarp. Right. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Will you identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER L. WINGARD, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, PETERSBURG, ALASKA 


Mr. Winecarp. Lester L. Wingard, American citizen by birth and 
resident of Petersburg for 21 years, a schoolteacher forced into 
administration. 

Mr. Bartietr. What capacity is the administrative one? 

Mr. WINGARD. Superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Bartiett. You may proceed in your own way, Mr. Wingard, 
since I note you do not have a written statement. 

Mr. WINGARD. It seems to me there were a few little things, a little 
vagueness, on the part of some on how Alaska felt regarding state- 
hood. 

I very definitely am in favor of statehood. 

The question was asked: If it would go to a vote today, how would 
the vote come out? 
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We have no specific information since 1946 when the last vote was 
taken on the issue of statehood, in which 9,000 people and more indi- 
cated their desire for statehood, and 6,000 were on the other side. 

I would also like to point out some unofficial information. In my 
following of political campaigns in Alaska, I never remember one 
candidate who has gotten on the platform and opposed statehood and 
has been elected. Now that might be as good as perhaps having an 
election in determining the feeling of the people. We have had people 
get elected who were antistatehood, but they did’t profess to be from 
the stage. 

As I recall, we have had memorial after memorial praying to Con- 
gress for statehood from our local legislature, which would indicate to 
some degree the temper of the people, or else the people are a little out 
of bounds in sending those people to the legislature, if they want people 
to pray to Congress for it and are against it. 

As I recall, even President Eisenhower in his attempts to become 
President, which turned into a reality, I believe was for statehood in 
the beginning until—I don’t know what happened, whether he was 
reached or had a change of heart. But we know—it is on the record— 
at the time he favored it. 

This is not a new passion with me. I have some letters to Senators 
and Congressmen in my file in which I felt dutybound to answer them. 
One of them was a statement that our schools were inferior. That we 
have been hearing for 25 years. 

We belong to several associations, the 25 major schools in Alaska, 
and we are all accredited. Our kids graduate from these schools and 
are entered without examination in many schools with which we have 
reciprocity—at present Washington and Oregon. 

We are members of the Northwest Association of Higher Schools 
and Colleges. 

I had to correct that statement from a Senator who I believe comes 
from a State whose schools are inferior to ours. 

Another Senator wrote to me and said we were not up on the mores 
and traditions of America and when we became a little more steeped 
in Americanism we could be considered for statehood. 

I looked at this crowd and I see most of them born in continental 
America or else came through continental America on their way to 
Alaska, and they are more traveled than any other people in the 
United States. Alaska is made up of traveled people from Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, California, and I used to teach in Montana and 
went through Idaho to get there. 

That was about all I wished to say. I think in some of the testi- 
mony there was room for puncturing a bit of it. 

Mr. Shattuck, I believe, was quoted, and they were talking about 
waterpower and perhaps Federal help in developing waterpower in 
Alaska. Shattuck’s very sage remark was, ‘What will we do with 
waterpower when we get it?’”’ So I don’t believe those people are 
worth being even quoted. 

I was rather left with the idea that, mavbe in the cese of war Alaska 
might not be expendable if it were not a State. If that is the case, 
I don’t feel too comfortable. I want to feel we are not expendable, 
we are a part of the United States; we can vote for President, and 
we can be taxed for representation, and we have the right of justice 
and not being tried in San Francisco, but the right in America to be 
tried in the community in which the crime is-.committed. 
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A lot of those prerogatives by the Federal Government are not 
exercised, but they are there, and the fact that I can build a house on a 
piece of property owned by the Federal Government, could never 
become owner of the land, doesn’t give me a sense of security. Al- 
though the Government has never exercised the prerogative of taking 
it from me, they can. The rental on a piece of beach property I 
have out here with a house on it that everybody uses but me, arbi- 
trarily the rent went up from $5 to $10, the money ostensibly to 
build a road to the island. 

I don’t know whether lumbering will kill the fish or not, but I 
know in 1954 the State of Washington had the biggest year in its 
history of fishing and cutting wood down there. 

As far as equities with Japan, I believe that the treaty goes to 
1960 and there is not much we can do about it for the duration of 
the treaty. 

Agriculturally, the people in Kodiak can’t decide whether they 
want to raise cattle or not because Federal agencies decide to preserve 
the brown bear. People petitioned the legislature and make trips 
to pray for the extermination of the brown bear in the cattle fields, 
but higher authority, not the people of Kodiak, decide which industry 
is more important to the folks of Kodiak. Maybe brown bears are. 
The people of Kodiak in that cattle raising area don’t think so, but 
they are not the masters of their own fate. 

Thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I want to say, when the Alaska statehood bill was before 
our committee there were some amendments made, but there was no 
representation made at all that the President would veto such a bill 
if it were passed by the Congress. I think if it had been, it wouldn’t 
have gotten out of the committee. But at least there was no such 
representation he had changed his position, because he did not say he 
would veto it if it were passed. 

Secondly, on the cattle-raising business and the brown bears. We 
had hearings in Kodiak and heard the stories up there, and then we 
confronted the witnesses in Juneau with the testimony, and there are 
two sides to the story. I think we gave it a fair hearing, and the 
testimony we had was to the effect that they can kill any bear that 
is in the neighborhood of their cattle and that no prosecutions have 
been made, but they have forbidden them from taking dog teams and 
raiding the bear area miles and miles away from their cattle-grazing 
area. So I think the cattlemen are getting a fair break, and it is not 
entirely all one sided. 

That is about all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The hour is late and I don’t want to take up 
much time. 

Do I get the impression, Mr. Wingard, you are unhappy or dis- 
satisfied over the attitude of the Federal Government toward the 
Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Wincarp. No; I am an American citizen, Judge, and merely 
want to live as an American citizen. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. | inferred from your general statement sort of a 
veiled criticism and unhappiness over the general situation here. 
I have only been in Alaska 4 davs now. I think we have heard almost 
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all of the representatives of the different Territorial agencies testify, 
and I get the definite impression that the people up here are being 
treated fairly well by the Federal Government. 

Your schools, for instance, would not receive another dollar more if 
you had statehood than they are receiving right now. 

Mr. Wincarp. We might get a little more stumpage. 

Mr. Curnowetu. A little more what? 

Mr. Wincarp. There might be additional revenue from stumpage. 

Mr. Curnoweru. I just want to keep the record straight. I think 
the Federal Government has been pretty liberal in its treatment of 
Alaska. I think you are doing pretty well up here. You have prob- 
lems that statehood is not going to solve. Certainly it is not your 

No. 1 problem. You have a depressed fishing industry, and you 
have to develop your timber and electric power and other resources. 
So I think you are making a mistake in saying statehood is the No. 1 
issu2. I don’t agree with you at all. 

Mr. Wincarp. With me it is emotional, Judge. 

Mr. Cuenowertu, I was a little amused by what you said about the 
reluctance of candidates to oppose statehood. Wouldn’t that be like 
a resident in Brooklyn rooting for the Yankees in the world series? 

Mr. WineGarp. If they wanted the Yankees to win they should root 
for them. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You can see there are two sides to the question. 

Mr. Wincarp. Absolutely. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Those who are opposed to statehood aren’t get- 
ting out on the housetops and shouting and making it an emotional 
issue or anything like that. But you can see there is some substantial 
opposition to it. 

Mr. WincGarp. But it is in the minority, I think. 

Mr. Curenowetu. All of.those who are opposed to statehood are 
just as good citizens and just as loyal Americans as you are. 

Mr. Wincarp. That is right. 

Mr. CHENoweEtu. I just want to keep the record straight. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. I have no questions to ask. I am just surprised that 
you would go through the State of Idaho and not stop to make your 
home. We could use more people like you in the State of Idaho. We 
in Idaho are not so fortunate as you are in Alaska. We have to sort 
of comb the State to find teachers for our schools. 

Mr. Urr. I want to say with regard to education that I have never 
seen a State, even California, that had as highly rated an educational 
system as you have here in Alaska. 

I live in a city of 75,000, and we are still waiting for such a building 
as this plant here. It is not only the school buildings I have seen over 
the districts, but it is the interest that the students have in their work 
and the caliber of the work that is being put out, and the caliber of 
teachers that come here. I don’t know where the Senator got that. I 
am going to inquire about his name a little later. But I think it has 
been a marvelous school setup throughout Alaska, the Native Service 
as well as Territorial schools. I think the Territory is to be highly 
complimented on its school system. 

Mr. Barruetr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Wingard, I want to commend you for a very fine 
statement. 
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I just wish to comment that, as you know, we are now past 200 
witnesses in the Territory of Alaska, and I can assure you that the 
testimony will show an overwhelming feeling for immediate statehood. 
So those of you who advocate statehood I feel are justified in continu- 
ing that, and certainly it is my hope you will become full-time citizens 
in the very near future. I want to express my appreciation for what 
I consider to be a very sincere statement. 

Mr. Barruett. Thank you, Mr. Wingard. 

(Whereupon, hearing proceeded informally without the testimony 
being recorded.) 

(Subsequently the following statements were received from citizens 
of Petersburg for inclusion in the record:) 


J. L. Taytor, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


ComMITTEE Members: In this testimony I and the cosigners wish to state that 
we are for immediate statehood; providing Alaska can have complete control of 
the fisheries, and a good share of our forests. 

Since the time I came to Alaska 28 years ago I have been connected with the 
fisheries in one capacity or another, mainly fishing. I have watched the decline 
of the salmon runs year after year. For the last 15 years we have tried to make 
up for the shorter runs by adding more and better gear and using improved 
fishing methods. Now due to the greed of the Alaska canned salmon industry 
and continuous mismanagement by the Bureau of Fisheries the salmon runs are 
dangerously close to depletion. Already there are hundreds of good spawning 
streams that are complete blanks. 

From tagged fish they are finding out for a fact that the Japanese are catching 
our salmon at sea by the millions. But even without the help of the Japanese 
our haphazard conservation methods are destroying the salmon runs. 

The salmon fisheries has been a vast healthy industry, employing many thou- 
sands of people, and they all made a good living. Now it is a poor gamble for 
everyone. 

Under the present setup the final rules, and regulations, for the coming year 
are drawn up in the States with no help from any one but the lobbyists from the 
canned salmon industry. True as the fisheries people leave Alaska they hold 
meetings with the fishermen in most of the towns. I have attended a good many 
of those meetings and have yet to see one recommendation by the fisherman that 
they have written into the regulations. It is my opinion that they throw that 
data out the window as they leave Alaska 

Our crab fisheries has been overfished until there is only a trickle coming in now. 
And that could so easily be built back up to a good steady business 15 times the 
present size. 

The International Halibut Commission has done a fine iob with the halibut. 
The Alaska fisheries could do the same for the salmon and shellfish if they had full 
control. We have a skeleton force now that could be filled out with good experi- 
enced men. 

Under statehood we will certainly need a good share of the money derived from 
the timber sale. Under the present system of selling huge areas of timber to any 
corporation that will put in a pulp mill, about five pulp mills would own just 
about all the worthwhile timber in southeastern Alaska. Ido not know the answer 
to that, but I do not think it would happen if that timber was under Alaska 
State control. A good share of the Alaska businessmen here were happy to see a 

Julp mill come in at any price, but have now begun to reap some of the evils. 
[he one pulp mill here has just about complete monopoly on the price of logs. 
They buy mixed rafts of spruce and hemlock at their own price, make pulp of the 
hemlock and about 18 percent of the spruce. The rest of the spruce they resell 
to the local sawmills for lumber. With the spruce they log themselves they can 
control the price of spruce logs. Soon after the pulp mills started buying logs the 
price of logs dropped for the independent logger from $32 per thousand to $26 
average. Whereas the price of timber or stumpage is fixed to the pulp mill at 
a price far below what the independent logger is required to pay the Forest 
Service until sometime in the 1960’s. The price of stumpage to the inde- 
pendent loggers is steadily on the increase. So now the independent loggers have 
their backs to the wall, and it looks as if they are on their way out. And those 
are the people we do not want tolose. They live here and spend their money here. 
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We realize that the finances of southeastern and southwestern Alaska are very 
low. We also realize that conditions are growing worse year by year. We 
believe that under statehood with all our resources under State control that all of 
Alaska can prosper and grow. 

(Signed) 
(Cosigned) 


Leon W. Hasprouck. 
Frep E. HALTINN, 
Vessel Owner. 
Bert ANDERSON, 
Fisherman. 
GORDON JENSEN, 
Vessel Owner. 


GRAND Camp, ALASKA NATIVE SISTERHOOD, 
Petersburg, Alaska, August 25, 1955. 
To My Sisters and Brothers: 

The House of Representatives Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will be holding hearings in Alaska during September and October of this vear. 
The fact has already been stressed that our voice should be heard in the right 
places. This is one of the right places. Our questions and problems should be 
prepared for this hearing. It does no good to discuss and criticize a hearing after 
it has been held. The time for constructive thinking is now. Those of vou who 
are fishermen, are you satisfied with the present fishing regulations? If not, 
have you thought of any proposals or recommendations—regarding, especially, 
the regulating of the fishing season? Fishing is your livelihood. For your own 
benefit, isn’t it important that vour protests be made known so that a satisfactory 
solution can be found? And what of the excessive import of Japanese tuna and 
salmon? The entire fishing industry is threatened. All of us must do our part 
to correct this deplorable situation. Shouldn’t we demand a quota limit on 
salmon and tuna imports? This import problem has a direct effect on employ- 
ment and the prosperity not only of the entire Pacific coast but of Alaska as well. 
Of interest to us all is the following, quoted from the Seattle Post-Intellizencer, 
Wednesday, August 24: “The Japanese price on cases of pound cans or talls is 
$19.09 compared with the American price of $22. That kind of competition is 
hard to beat in the face of American costs compared with those of the Japanese. 
Alaska red salmon, which topped at $28 a case last year, is starting out this at 
$32 and $33 with the smallest pack since the Pacific fisherman began keeping 
records back in 1896. But the Japanese are able to offer reds at about $15 a 
case of halves, compared with a range ‘of $18 to $19.75 for the American red 
halves. The Japanese had at least 14 mother ships in the North Pacific this 
season, each ship nursing an average of 25 catcher boats with 20 men to each 
catcher. There are reports that more than 100 Japanese fishermen lost their 
lives in the Aleutian fogs and storms this summer, which would give some indi- 
cation of their operating methods. Altogether, it seems now that the 1955 total 
Alaska pack will be below that of last year, which was disastrous, with only the 
pink pack even as good as 1954. Reds, chum, and coho packs will all show de- 
creases. In the face of this, to have the Japanese underpricing the American 
pack in the American market with salmon which probably would have wound up 
in American waters—that’s one for the State Department. American salmon 
packers won’t buy good will talk if the price is their own extinction.” 

With the coming of the Territorial election on September 13, we should investi- 
gate and elect only those who are sincerely dedicated to Alaska and its welfare, 
despite party affiliations. The right to vote is a privilege afforded every citizen. 
None of us can afford to abuse this right by not voting, or by voting with no fore- 
thought to the candidates or issues involved. 

We have many problems and issues confronting us. Each village and town 
must consider now their own particular problems. Discuss them, formulate a 
solution and be prepared to present your issues at this hearing. 

The following resolution, adopted at the 1950 convention, concerning state- 
hood for Alaska, speaks for itself: 

‘Be it resolved by the convention, That if and when the appointment of the 
Alaska statehood constitutional committee may be made by the Governor, In- 
dian, Aleut, and Eskimo membership on such committee should be in proportion 
to the population of such groups in Alaska as compared to other groups; and that 
the Governor should consult with and be advised by the executive committee 
of the Alaska Native Brotherhood as to the appointments to be made from among 
the natives to such committee.” 

Sincerely, 
Amy Ha.uinastap, Grand President. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

Ketch ikan, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:45 a. m., in the city 
council room, city hall, Hon. Gracie Pfost presiding. 

Mrs. Prost. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will now come to order. 

We are here to learn first hand of your problems. No doubt some 
of you will be speaking on matters that do not pertain particularly 
to our subcommittee, but our hearings will be made available to those 
committees which will handle each subject so that they will have 
more detailed information to better understand your problems. 

I would like to introduce the members of the committee at this time, 
and the staff members to you. 

On my extreme right is Congressman Utt, of California; Congress- 
man Chenoweth, of Colorado; Congressman Sisk, of California, 
and, of course, your own Bob Bartlett. 

To my left is Mr. McFarland, consulting engineer for the full 
committee. Dr. John Taylor, Territory’s consultant, and our able 
reporter is Mr. Veley. 

During the entire trip we have been kept on schedule by, and have 
taken off and landed under the able direction of Colonel 1 ibby of the 
Air Force. 

Of course, I know. you people would like for your representative 
in W ashington to have a vote, and I want you to know that I have 
done what I could, and most of the other committee members present 
have also voted for statehood so you could control your own affairs. 
But let me assure you that even though Bob Bartlett does not have 
a vote, he is a most persuasive individual in Washington. One of 
the first things I heard from Mr. Bartlett when I became a member 
of this committee 3 years ago, was that the committee must pay a 
visit to Alaska. He said, ‘“You people cannot understand our prob- 
lems unless you come to Alaska.”” And he has continued to sell 
on the idea ever since. 

At last we are here, and we have spent 74 hours up to now, in hear- 
ings, and have heard 203 witnesses. We will have spent a little more 
than 3 weeks in the Territory when we finish Wednesday night. 

As I said a moment ago, Bob Bartlett has a most persuasive manner 
and he introduces more bills than anyone in the Congress. He man- 
ages to now and then get one through too. 

I am acting as chairman because the subcommittee chairman, 
Congressman O’Brien found it necessary to return to his home in 
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Albany, N. Y., last Wednesday, after spending 2 weeks in the Territory 
of Alaska on these hearings. 

If Alaska had had statehood during the years Bob Bartlett has 
represented you in the Congress, he would be the second ranking 
member on our committee. Because of his seniority in years of serv- 
ice, he would now be chairman of this subcommittee. I take pleasure 
at this time in turning over to him the gavel and the chairmanship of 
this meeting. 

Mr. Bob Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mrs. Pfost. I am most appreciative. 

The first witness will be Hon. George Beck, mayor of Ketchikan. 
Mayor Beck, we are pleased to have you with us. Do you have a 
prepared statement? 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE BECK, MAYOR OF KETCHIKAN, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Beck. I do not, Mr. Bartlett. 

Distinguished Members of Congress and members of the sub- 
committee, I am here to issue a welcome to you on behalf of the citizens 
of Ketchikan. We are very happy indeed to have this committee 
here, this all-important committee, to look at Alaska and come up 
with some of the answers that are needed to the problems that we face. 

We have several things in Ketchikan that you don’t find in the 
rest of Alaska. One thing is this wonderful new pulp mill which 
proves beyond any doubt that heavy industry can come and can be 
successful in Alaska, and will be in this part of Alaska particularly 
the partial solution to the ultimate development of this great country. 

We in Alaska are very proud of our country. We think it is a 
great part of the United States, and we want to be considered as just 
ordinary American citizens, which we are. We are somewhat like 
the great West, and any development of Alaska has to be on a long- 
range program. 

We have potentials here, with an area one-fifth the size of the 
United States, to take care of millions of people. And in a country 
that is growing like the United States is growing you are going to 
soon have to find places for those people to come. 

I think with the challenge that Alaska presents to Congress that the 
fact that your all-important committee is up here to make a firsthand 
study, you will be able to go back to Congress with suggestions and 
with ways of perhaps providing a start toward getting this country 
properly settled. 

I don’t have too much more to say. I jotted down some notes. 

{ want to call your attention, to what we have done locally. We 
are very proud of our accomplishments in Ketchikan. 

Since the advent of our pulp mill our population has increased 
nearly 50 percent. We have provided new schools, new streets and 
new facilities, new utilities, new telephone system. 

We have gone just about the limit of our finances to take care of the 
added people this new pulp mill has brought to us. And at this time 
we want to express our appreciation of the program of the Alaska 


public works which made it possible for us to do so many of these 
things. 
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I don’t have anything more to add. You have a number of witnesses 
this morning that are going to give you definite facts and figures. 
We just want to say that we do appreciate your coming. We hope 
that your stay here will be productive of much good for the United 
States and for the Territory of Alaska and it will be a personal pleasure 
for you to be here. 

Mr. Bartietr. We thank you, Mayor Beck, for those words of 
welcome and Mr. and Mrs. Winsted and others of the chamber of 
commerce who gave us a most gracious reception, and we have 
enjoyed being here. 

We do want to hear about your problems, and I think we had best 
go right ahead and call the first formal witness, who is Robert Sharp, 
city manager of the city of Ketchikan. 

Mr. Sharp. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT SHARP, CITY MANAGER, CITY OF 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. SHarp. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if I can supplement Mayor Beck’s statement on population 
to give you a picture of the growth here locally since 1950. 

hen we had a population of 2,300 in the corporate limits and 3,500 
in the immediate vicinity or census area. Today we have a popula- 
tion of some 7,500 in the city and another 6,000 in the census area. 
We have had a growth of 41 percent in the city and 17 percent in the 
adjacent census area, an overall growth of 53 percent for the 5-year 
period. That impact naturally has brought about many problems 
which the mayor pointed to. 

One of the first things I would like to mention, and you will hear 
more from other witnesses I know, is the need for a small-boat basin. 

We have one such basin in Ketchikan. It is known as Thomas 
Basin. It has a capacity for some 300 boats. At times there is in 
excess of 500 boats tied up in that small-boat basin. We have over 
1,200 boats that are based here in Ketchikan and upward of 2,500 
during the season that actually work the waters around Ketchikan. 

The last Congress authorized a small boat basin project at Ketchi- 
kan known as the Bar Point project. So far the authorization has 
not been implemented by an appropriation and the city of Ketchi- 
kan would like to urge this committee in their individual capacities 
to support appropriations for a small-boat basin at Ketchikan. 

The next item I would like to talk about deals with our highways. 
Ketchikan is on the route of Forest Service Highway No. 1. It origi- 
nates at Beaver Falls and terminates at Loring. Beaver Falls is south 
of the city and Loring on the north. 

In the official designation of this highway the area which is inside 
the corporate limits of the city has been excluded. In other words, 
we have a highway between two points, with a missing link, which 
happens to be the city of Ketchikan. We very much would like to 
see that highway designation include the city. 

The obvious reason, as I believe some of you could tell when you 
left the corporate limits last evening because it got much smoother on 
that asphalt just north of town—that is the obvious reason. We would 
like to see that highway which traverses our city improved. It is 
under the jurisdiction of the United States Forest Service and the 
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Bureau of Public Roads. We are fully aware that those two agencies 
lack funds to do the road construction they would like to do in the 
national forests. On the other hand, the tremendous development in 
this area, the timber development, has increased the traffic on the 
road system in the city until we are at a stage where maintenance is 
impossible on a part of this section which is within the city. 

Another point connected with the road problem. There is in escrow 
some $1 million under the 1947 Tongass Timber Act. The purpose 
of the escrow funds, as no doubt members of the committee are 
familiar, was for the express purpose of awaiting settlement of certain 
Indian claims. We understand that the recent court decisions now 
will make it possible to release those funds, and we would like to urge 
the early release. 

We do not take a position one way or another as to the validity of 
the claims. It is out of our province to make such determination. 
But we feel that the funds which will later come to the Territoty and 
be spent in the Territory for roads and schools should be released. 
And the payments into that fund will no doubt increase as there is 
more timber development in the Territory. 

We have in the city a little tidelands problem, and we prepared 
this map which will give you an idea of the tidelands problems within 
our corporate limits. 

As you can see, the developments which are on these are some 
800 acres in the corporate limits of tidelands. Of course, title under 
the existing laws cannot be conveyed. 

A number of our streets are on tidelands. 

We are working on an urban renewal program of the tidelands. 
If we enter into it I don’t know where we are going toget. Prospective 
borrowers under this program do not have title. I don’t know if 
they can qualify for loans. We particularly want to bring that to 
your attention. 

We will leave this map with the committee. 

We are fully aware there are many problems on tidelands, some of 
which are perhaps political; but we know of no problem of that nature 
within the corporate limits of cities. We would like to urge legislation 
which will permit the conveyance of those tidelands within cities. If 
the overall problem can be solved simulatneously, fine, but we know 
of no particular problem that would prohibit legislation to convey 
within the corporate limits of cities. It will put considerable value 
on our tax rolls. It will give the owners of property a better oppor- 
tunity to finance. 

The next subject I have deals with municipal bonds. 

H. R. 6957 of the 84th Congress, Ist session, has been referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. That bill would 
permit the issuance of refund bonds. We obtain our authority from 
the Congress to issue bonds in the first instance, but we do not have 
specific authority to issue refund bonds. 

We have a case on record here now where we would like to issue a 
revenue bond for an outstanding general obligation bond, and we have 
certain revenue bonds outstanding. As the market improves, we 
could issue a refund bond and cut down our interest expense. We 
would like to urge your favorable approval of that: bill. 

The city of Ketchikan owns three utilities—water, telephone, 
power and light. We are very interested in the Bureau of Reclama- 
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tion and other Federal agencies’ surveying of hydroelectric sites. 
We are particularly interested in seeing basic engineering done, stream 
gaging, watershed data collection, because we run into ‘problems as a 
city, and I am sure private developers will run into the same problem. 

It takes years to collect this data, and we would like to urge appro- 
priations for that purpose. The United States Geological Survey 
normally carries on that activity. 

We want to urge continued appropriations to the Alaska public 
works. The population impact that we have mentioned here I am 
sure you found elsewhere in Alaskan cities. 

The individual financing of cities is most difficult if you go on the 
open market with bonds. We have sold bonds here from 3.78 to 
4.25 on the open market. ‘That interest rate is prohibitive for long- 
term financing, and as long as Alaska is held out in the minds of the 
bond brokers as a military area, as it is, I don’t think that market is 
going to improve appreciably. 

I am sure that what the cities have done to encourage development 
of Alaska could not have been done without the Alaska public works. 
This act is scheduled to expire in 1959. We would like to urge con- 
sideration of either an extension of the act or some revolving fund pro- 
gram that will provide a basis of financing improvements for munici- 
palities in the Territory. 

The last item I have on the list, Mr. Chairman, is the subject of 
probation personnel. 

There are no probation personnel assigned to the Federal district 
court or the United States commissioner’s court locally. At the pres- 
ent time the city of Ketchikan is providing for probation personnel in 
the form of its juvenile officer, which is not a good practice to begin 
with, and the workload is increasing to the extent we cannot too much 
longer carry it. We feel that court activity well justifies probation 
personnel here locally. 

Mr. Chairman, that concluces the subjects I have. I would like 
to submit a prepared statement, if I may. 

Mr. Bartietr. Without objection, that statement will be included 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


City or KercHiKAN, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
1. GENERAL INFORMATION 


The city of Ketchikan is located 650 miles northwest of Seattle on the south- 
eastern shore of Revillagigedo Island. It is the port of entry for Alaska and is 
served by two scheduled intra-Alaska airlines and two scheduled inter-Alaska 
airlines. Two Canadian passenger ships provide service between Ketchikan and 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, and other southeastern Alaska ports, during 
the summer season and one passenger ship during the balance of the year between 
Ketchikan and Prince Rupert, British Columbia. Weekly scheduled freight 
service is provided between Ketchikan and Seattle by one carrier. Barge con- 
tract freight service between Ketchikan and Seattle and Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, moves considerable pulp and timber production from the Ketchikan 
area. 

The 1950 census lists Ketchikan’s population at 5,305, with an additional 3, 500 
in the census area. The present population of Ketchikan is estimated at 7, 500, 
with an additional 6,000 in the census area, which represents an increase of 41 
percent in Ketchikan and 71 percent in the census area; and an overall increase 
of 53 percent for Ketchikan and adjacent census area since 1950. This rapid 
growth is primarily attributed to the establishment in 1952—54 of the Ketchikan 
Pulp Co. plant at Ward’s Cove, and the allied logging operation in the Tongass 
National Forest. 
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Ketchikan’s two principal industries are based on its fishery and timber re- 
sources. The Ketchikan commercial fishing fleet numbers over 3,000 vessels of 
all types engaged principally in halibut, salmon, black cod, herring and crab 
fishing. There are 6 salmon canneries in the area, 3 large cold storage 
plants handling fresh, mild-cured and frozen fish; a crab cannery and a salmon 
waste-reduction plant. Alaska’s largest sawmill and first pulp plant are located 
here. These two industrial plants support extensive logging operations in 
the area. 

There is no connecting highway system in southeastern Alaska inasmuch as all 
the communities are either located on islands and separated by water or along 
the coastal areas which are characterized by mountainous terrain. The islands 
and coastal areas are heavily timbered. Average mean temperature at Ketchikan 
is 58° F. and generally ranges between the extremes of 10° F. and 82° F. during 
the year. The average annual precipitation is 150.98 inches, which includes an 
average annual snowfall of 31.9 inches. 

The relative rapid growth in Ketchikan’s population has brought about the 
need for extensive public works, schools, and utilities projects; and the continued 
development of additional timber industry plants will add to the future require- 
ments for community facilities. 


2. SMALL-BOAT BASIN 


The existing facilities for safe moorage of the commercial fishing fleet are 
inadequate in size to accommodate the some 1,200 boats based ot Ketchikan. 
The one small-boat basin (Thomas Basin) at Ketchikan has a normal capacity 
of only 300 boats. Upward of 500 boats utilize Thomas Basin, creating fire and 
other hazards by overcrowding. The balance of the fishing fleet is forced to tie 
up at floats scattered along the waterfront where they are subjected to severe 
southeast storms and damage from severed lines, ramming and overtaxed floats 
that break loose with resultant damage to both moorings and boats. 

A new small-boat basin at Bar Point in Ketchikan Harbor, with a design 
capacity for 500 boats, has been authorized by Congress. The most urgent need 
in this community is an appropriation for the construction of this small-boat 
basin. The city of Ketchikan urges members of this committee to support an 
appropriation next year for the construction of a small-boat basin at Ketchikan. 
The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce and Bar Point Harbor Committee have 
compiled a detailed brief which contains conclusive evidence as to the need and 
benefits that would accrue from the construction of a small-boat basin that would 
directly contribute to the national food production. 


3. ARTERIAL HIGHWAY 


Ketchikan is on the route of the Forest Service highway between Beaver Falls 
and Loring. In designating this route Forest Service and Bureau of Public 
Roads officials eliminated that portion of the route inside the corporate limits 
of the city from the official route. This highway, outside the city, has been 
improved and is a good asphalt surfaced two-lane highway. Much of the section 
inside the city limits consists of unimproved narrow, substandard streets. The 
city has improved as much of the route inside the city as its finances will permit. 
The increased population and timber activities in the area have increased the 
traffic to the extent that in the central sections of the city this route is now carry- 
ing up to 7,000 motor vehicles per day. When you couple this traffic load with 
unimproved gravel streets and 150 inches of precipitation per year, it is impossible 
to maintain a passable highway route. 

Forest Service and Bureau of Public Roads officials have taken the position 
that Forest Service highway funds presently available are insufficient to meet the 
current highway needs outside of the city. Therefore, they do not feel justified 
in including the portion of the route inside the city. In the areas of Alaska served 
by roads under the jurisdiction of the Alaska Road Commission authority exists 
for that agency to improve similar highways that traverse the corporate limits 
of cities. Under the present situation, southeastern Alaska is the only area in 
Alaska and the United States where its cities will not receive assistance under the 
Federal highway program for its primary, secondary, and urban highways. 

The city of Ketchikan, naturally, feels that this situation is highly discrimina- 
tory and that the need exists for improving the Forest Service highway route 
through Ketchikan. We also feel that since the Federal officials concerned have 
refused to take the initiative in remedying this situation that the matter should 
be brought to the attention of the Congress. 
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The city feels that the United States Forest Service should submit a request, 
as a part of the departmental budget for the Department of Agriculture, for 
funds to improve the portion of the Forest Service highway through the corporate 
limits of Ketchikan. This action would put us on the same basis as other Alaskan 
cities where Alaska Road Commission highways traverse the corporate limits of 
cities and such action would be in accordance with Federal policy reflected in 
the Federal-aid highway program for primary, secondary, and urban highway 
systems. 

4. ESCROW FUNDS—TONGASS TIMBER ACT OF 1947 


Some $1.5 million is presently held in escrow under the terms of this act. A 
recent court decision as to certain aboriginal claims now makes it possible to 
release these funds. When released, 25 percent will be paid to the Territory of 
Alaska to be expended on highways and schools. This money is needed for the 
purposes stated and early action on this matter would be beneficial to Alaska. 

Ten percent of subject funds, when released, would be available to the Forest 
Service for forest roads and trails, which are needed during this period of timber 
resources development in Alaska. 

A bill is presently pending in Congress which would authorize the release of 
these funds and support of this bill by members of this committee is solicited. 


I, TIDELANDS 


Ketchikan, like most of the coastal cities of Alaska, by the nature of its indus- 
tries and the terrain, is utilizing tidelands for both public purposes and privately 
owned industries. The tidelands are administered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and held in trust for the future State of Alaska. Consequently, title 
cannot be conveyed and industrial development in the coastal areas, particularly 
southeastern Alaska, is discouraged and in some cases made impossible because 
financing cannot be obtained without title to the tidelands sites needed for a 
particular plant or other facility. Use of the tidelands dates back to the acquisi- 
tion of Alaska by the United States. This use in some instances has been en- 
couraged by Federal participation in financing. Many tidelands sites have 
changed hands numerous times over the years through conveyance of the improve- 
ments; and, although, title to the tidelands could not legally be conveyed the 
occupancy of such lands contributed to the sales price of the improvements. In 
effect, many of the occupants of and owners of improvements on tidelands have 
actually paid for the underlying tidelands in this indirect manner. With the 
increased development of heavy industry the need for use of sites on tidelands 
has increased and financing of larger amounts makes the obtaining of title to the 
site almost mandatory. 

Many of the city’s streets are constructed on or over tidelands. Urban renewal 
projects now in the planning stage involves tidelands in almost every case. 

The city feels that the greatest benefit from the tidelands will result by enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing the prompt conveyance of title to encourage com- 
mercial and industrial development. Such legislation should contain necessary 
provisions to (1) give priority to purchase to occupants at a price sufficient to 
defray the expense of survey and administration of the program; (2) provide 
ingress and egress to upland owners; (3) provide for public uses such as public 
docks and marine terminals, small-boat basins, recreation beaches, seaplane 
facilities, etc.; and (4) make reservation of mineral rights. There no doubt are 
other necessary provisions that would result from a legislative study of this subject. 
It is the city’s further opinion that the authority for administration of the tide- 
lands inside the corporate limits of Alaskan cities should be vested in the munici- 
palities. The officials at this governmental level generally have a better knowl- 
edge of the problem and the need for prompt action to encourage and assist in 
providing commercial and industrial sites so necessary in the growth and develop- 
ment of coastal cities. 

This statement is not considered inclusive of the tidelands subject. Many 
views on methods of disposal are held by various groups. The city of Ketchikan 
holds the view that prompt conveyance of title to permit early development of 
commercial and industrial plants will result in the greatest benefit to the territory 
in the long run. The present status quo situation is a definite bottleneck to 
development in Ketchikan, and in our opinion other coastal cities and areas, 
that can be remedied only by the Congress. Continuation under present laws 
will not only discourage the development of Alaska, but, likely, result in a series 
of private bills seeking tidelands titles from Congress to build commercial and 
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industrial plants. The city of Ketchikan urges your serious consideration and 
early action to solve this problem, 
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6. MUNICIPAL BONDS 


H. R. 6957, 84th Congress, Ist session, is now pending in Congress having been 
referred to the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. This bill would 
authorize Alaskan cities to issue refund bonds in payment of outstanding general 
obligation and revenue bonds. This bill is of particular importance to Ketchikan 
because certain of its bonds were issued at relatively high interest rates to finance 
construction that could not be delayed. If refund bond authority is granted the 
city will be able to take advantage of a more favorable bond market in the future 
and effect savings in interest expense. The city urges early, favorable action 
by the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


7. HYDROELECTRIC SURVEYS; BASIC DATA 


The city of Ketchikan owns and operates the power and light, water, and 
telephone utilities. The city is particularly interested in the expediting of the 
engineering surveys of hydroelectric sites in Alaska, and particularly this area. 
Those surveys will provide data for developing generation facilities to supply 
electric energy to public utilities, as well as for commercial and industrial plants. 
Many of the potential hydroelectric sites have not been surveyed for basic data 
necessary for preliminary engineering studies. Stream gaging, and collection of 
other similar basic data, requires a number of years of recordings to be of value. 

The city of Ketchikan urges that appropriations in adequate amounts be made 
available for hydroelectric engineering surveys and for the collection of basic 
data on potential hydroelectric sites in Alaska. 


8. ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS 


This program has provided public works in the city of Ketchikan that otherwise 
could not have been built to partially meet the impact of a population growth 
impact of over 50 percent in less than 5 years. The need for public works of all 
types is still critical to meet demands existant from past population growth not 
to mention the continued growth pattern. The relative high construction costs, 
which can be at least partially attributed to an accelerated military and Federal 
construction program in Alaska, coupled with relative poor reception and high 
interest rates on Alaskan municipal bonds makes this program mandatory to 
Alaskan communities to meet the need for community facilities during a period of 
rapid growth. 

Your cooperation and assistance in providing adequate appropriations for the 
Alaska public works program is solicited. 


9 MENTAL HEALTH LAWS 


The existing laws governing the commitment of mental cases are unsatisfactory 
for the handling of such cases and should be revised at an early date. Enactment 
of remedial legislation is urged by the city of Ketchikan. 


10. PROBATION PERSONNEL 


There are no probation personnel assigned to the United States District Court, 
First Judicial Division, or the United States commissioner’s court at Ketchikan. 
There is a definite need for such personnel, particularly to handle juvenile cases 
coming before both courts. At the present time, 28 juvenile cases are reporting 
to the city juvenile officer. This not only creates an undue burden on the city 
juvenile officer, but is an unsatisfactory procedure to have juveniles reporting 
to an officer whose principal duty is the investigation and apprehension of juvenile 
offenders. 

The city of Ketchikan urges that probation personnel be made available to the 
Federal courts mentioned and that members of this committee support Justice 
Department appropriation requests for this purpose. 


Mr. Bartietr. Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. Sharp, on a 
compact and precise presentation. 

Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to ask, approximately what will your 
small-boat basin cost? 
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Mr. Suarp. The estimate is around 3 million, as I recall. I am 
sorry I didn’t make a note of the figure. You will get it later in 
another report that the chamber is submitting. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

With regard to your highway through the city limits, I would like 
to ask just briefly about your tax situation. What tax millage do you 
charge here within the city limits? 

Mr. SHarp. We charge 20 mills, plus 2 percent sales tax, which is 
not a general property tax. That 20 mills is on assessed value of 
roughly 50 to 60 percent of market value. Market value is relatively 
high. When you weigh our mill levy you have to weigh our assessed 
value if you are comparing with one of the several States. 

Mrs. Prosr. And you do not have sufficient taxable assessed value 
in the city to improve your highway within the city limits? 

Mr. SuHarp. No. Our construction is very expensive. Much of it 
it on piling. We have one contract that is underway now for 1,200 
feet of highway, 50-foot right-of-way, $1,038,000 for the 1,200 feet of 
road. When you run into that type of construction costs it is terrific. 
That probably would build 10 miles of regular highways in the States 

Right now our projected construction, which does not include the 
completion of this highway, will take all of our financing we have 
available. And we will allocate 75 percent of our sales tax to nothing 
but capital improvements or paying off the debt on capital improve- 
ments. I don’t see how the city can finance it at all. I don’t know 
what the answer is unless it is treated as a through highway as it 
actually is. 

Mrs. Prost. What share will Ketchikan get of the $1% million 
being withheld under the Tongass Act? 

Mr. SHarp. Twenty-five percent would be returned to the Terri- 
tory, and of the 25 percent one-half would go to roads. We feel 
that the area of origin, it is only reasonable that a good part of it 
will come back and be spent in the area of origin. We are in the 
area of origin of those funds from the timber cutting. I don’t know 
what percentage we would get here locally, but we certainly should 
participate. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. At the present time what is the maximum leasing time 
limit on tidelands? 

Mr. SHarp. The Bureau of Land Management issues what they 
call a permit. There is no leasing authority, as such, that I am 
aware of. 

Mr. Sisk. It is not a leasing agreement. I will agree with you 
there. But it is an agreement whereby they are permitted to renew 
from year to year. Or is that on 5-year periods? 

Mr. SHarp. I don’t know. I can’t answer your question. I don’t 
know what termination they do put in those. It is always treated as 
merely a right of occupancy. If you go to the bank they give very 
little weight to the fact they have permits. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me ask with reference to the tidelands—and that is 
primarily what I am concerned with—do you feel that it would be 
necessary to permit outright sale of tidelands to developers? Or do 
you feel that long-term leases—and by long term I mean possibly up 
to 50 years— would be satisfac tory? 
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Mr. Suarp. I feel that the existing occupants should get title and 
there should be conveyance of title. A long-term lease is all right, but 
at the same time I believe we would get better development with pur- 
chase. Then you would put the property on tax rolls where they are 
inside your corporate limits. Otherwise you have leasehold value tax, 
but that is a diminishing thing year to year as the lease diminishes. 

Mr. Sisk. You feel then that for best results it would be necessary 
to permit outright sale of tidelands and the patenting of the land? 

Mr. Suarp. In general, yes, I do feel that way. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartiert. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CuenowetTu. I want to also commend you, Mr. Sharp, on your 
very splendid presentation. I have only been in Ketchikan a few 
hours, but I have been very much impressed with the city. I know 
while you have many problems you are certainly making great progress 
in the solution of those problems. I want to congratulate you and 
everyone connected with the city government. 

So far as the tidelands are concerned, how long have you been using 
these tidelands? 

Mr. Suarp. It goes back to the history of the first development of 
the Territory. There has been use of tidelands ever since. 

Mr. CuenowerH. You say some of your streets are on tidelands? 

Mr. Suarp. True. 

Mr. Cuenowern. And some of your business property is on tide- 
lands? 

Mr. SHarp. That is true. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. If anything happened to remove the use of those 
tidelands, it would be a great catastrophe, and would mean the loss 
of some of your streets and important property; is that right? 

Mr. Suarp. Mr. Congressman, we would like to give them to some- 
body if they would improve them, but I can’t visualize the loss of use, 
what would happen to these coastal cities. All of them are using 
tidelands, but the use they are making and the type of facilities they 
are building would be much improved if they had title and could 
finance with title. 

Mr. CuENoweEtu. I was impressed on the whole with your streets 
being in fairly good shape. I admit we did hit a couple of holes, but 
we do that in other places too. 

On this juvenile delinquency problem, is that a serious problem 
here? You mentioned your probation officer having difficulty in 
handling other outside work. 

Mr. Suarp. I would say that it is serious; yes. I wouldn’t say it is 
a critical thing here, but it is serious. We have some 216 juvenile 
contacts so far this year, and with this population we have that is 
relatively high. Some of the contacts were not serious and many of 
them involved no charges ever being filed, but we have a fairly heavy 
caseload on juveniles. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Where do you commit a juvenile delinquent? 

Mr. SuHarp. We have no local facility at all for detaining juveniles. 
The actual commitment, if it is long term, would have to be in the 
United States. We have no juvenile detention facility in the Terri- 
tory at all. 

Mr. CuEeNowera. Do you send some to the United States? I pre- 
sume it is the same situation here as other places in the Territory. It 
is not a problem that is peculiar here. 
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Mr. Suarp. No; the Territory is faced with the same problem. 

Mr. Curenowetu. The city officer is paid by Ketchikan, as I under- 
stand; is that right? 

Mr. SHarp. That is true. The other law-enforcement agencies 
handle juvenile problems, but we primarily handle all in the city. 

Mr. Cuenowets. You think there should be a separate Federal 
probation officer? 

Mr. SHarp. I don’t believe an officer who is apprehending an 
offender and appearing as a witness against the offender should later 
be supposed to rehabilitate him. That psychology is just wrong. 

Mr. CHENoweErtH. You want a regular probation officer who checks 
on them after apprehension? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes; work for the court. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. And be an arm of the court in seeing if they 
can’t rehabilitate the offender. Is that what you have in mind? 

Mr. SHarp. It would be a regular probation officer reporting to the 
court. We would have no responsibility in the city whatsoever. 

Mr. Curenowetua. I think that is a very good suggestion and hope 
that it can be adopted. 

That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barruert. Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. With reference to your taxing area, do you have a school 
district larger than the municipal area? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, sir; it embraces the municipality also. 

Mr. Urr. And does it extend to practically all of the areas beyond 
the city which generate schoolchildren? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. So most all of the children who are in school come from 
homes which are under this school tax? 

Mr. Sarr. Yes. I would say I don’t know of any students 
outside the school district. There may be a few but it would be only 
a few. 

Mr. Urr. Do you charge the same millage on property outside of 
the city as you do inside the municipality? 

Mr. SHarp. No. They are charged 10 mills this year compared 
to our 20. We give half of our tax to the schools in support of the 
schools. 

Mr. Urr. On your bonded indebtedness, are you close to your 
statutory limit? 

Mr. SHarp. Mr. Congressman, we are in excess of statutory limit 
with the commitments we have and the bonds already issued. 
Actually issued for general government purposes, we have $771,000. 
There is another $1,800,000 in the process of issue. And our total 
assessed value is $21 million. So our bond limit would be $2.1 
million and this would total something over $2% million. 

Mr. Urr. Maybe that is the reason you have to pay such a high 
interest rate—that the bond exceeds the debt limitation. 

Mr. Suarp. If it were not for the Alaska public works, we could not 
have issued in excess. That act makes special provision to waive the 
normal debt limitation, and it is for that reason we are in excess. 

Mr. Urr. Your bonds are going into the Treasury to a certain 
extent, the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. SHarp. They are being held by the Federal Government at 
the present time. What they will do in the future I don’t know. They 
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are a negotiable instrument that can be sold if the Federal Government 
sees fit to sell them. 

Mr. Urr. Do you think there would ever be a question of illegality 
of any issue you have put out under that special dispensation? 

Mr. Suarp. I would say not. The initial limitation is fixed by the 
Congress. The waiver of that limitation has been made by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Urr. The suggestion has been made along the line that those 
bonds be rediscounted to the Treasury Department and the money 
made available on a returnable basis immediately to the Alaska public 
works so that it can be reloaned again. Do you think that would bea 
good program? 

Mr. Suarp. I think it would. Obviously, when Alaska public works 
program ends, as it is scheduled to do in 1959, I dare say there won’t 
be a city in Alaska that can do one more improvement project, because 
they will not have any authority to issue bonds. 

Mr. Urr. I will certainly say they have done some magnificent 
improvements under it so far. There are $17 million left in the fund 
at the present time, I think, and 2 years left in which to expend it. 

Mr. SHarp. I baven’t checked recently, but [ am sure you are right. 

Mr. Bartitetr. How much does the city have outstanding in 
revenue bonds? 

Mr. SHarp. $3,375,000. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Do you have any figures to show the average rate 
of interest on those bonds? 

Mr. SHarp. From 3.78 to 4.25. 

Mr. Bartierr. Does the Federal Government now have legal 
authority to construct or maintain streets in Ketchikan which may 
be part of a through highway? 

Mr. Suarp. As I understand it, they could designate this street 
system as a part of the Forest Service Highway Route No. 1. I 
understand they have authority. This is a matter of administrative 
determination. 

Mr. Bartuetr. The Bureau of Public Roads and/or the Forest 
Service then already possess the authority that was granted only 
this year by the Congress to the Alaska Road Commission? 

Mr. SHarp. That is true as I understand and have been told by 
inquiry. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Mr. Sharp, I think you suggested that a court 
decision permitted the return to the Territory of these escrowed 
funds. It probably won’t be quite that simple. What the court said 
is in hot dispute yet between opposing attorneys. But in any case 
the court said the determination will be up to Congress. So we are 
right back where we started from in respect to that matter. 

Governor Heintzleman had recommended here this year that a 
way out might be to turn over the 25 percent immediately that 
normally would have gone to the Territory, and then if later the 
Indian people were to make a recovery either in court or by act 
of Congress, the Territory’s share of that recovery would be taken 
out of subsequent grants of the 25 percent to the Territorial govern- 
ment. Have you heard of that proposal? It is rather involved. 

Mr. SHarp. I have not, Mr. Chairman. Iam not familiar with the 
details at all. 

Mr. Bartuetr. But you see a great need for a return to the Terri- 
tory of the 25 percent? 
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Mr. SuHarp. We certainly do so far as particularly on the road con- 
struction, with which I am more familiar, and I am sure the need 
exists for schools. 

Mr. Bartierr. You would recommend then, I take it, if there is no 
action on the bill now before the Congress to transfer all of the tide- 
lands to the Territory, that a special bill in behalf of municipalities 
be introduced and considered? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, sir. I am sure your problem is not unique but 
appliés to other coastal cities. We would like to see those tidelands 
be improved and they can be. It would add more property to our 
tax rolls than what is there. Perhaps the conveyance could be done. 
At least I feel it can much faster by the city than it can by any other 
agency. 

“We have a lot of detailed surve xy information in conjunction with 
our other improvements. Regardless of the overall settlement of the 
tidelands question, I think the municipality should administer that 
portion of the tidelands within that municipality. 

Mr. Bartietr. I might say that Felix Toner on behalf of the 
Juneau Chamber of Commerce made a similar recommendation, and 
I think one or more witnesses elsewhere did likewise. 

Can the city tax the tidelands as distinct from improvements 
thereon? 

Mr. SHarp. We tax the improvements but the land itself we don’t. 

Mr. Bartuert. There is, as I related and as you know, a general 
bill. There is no report on that yet from the Department “of the 
Interior. I hope it will be forthcoming soon. Naturally I would 
expect it to be favorable because the administration endorsed the gen- 
eral bill for tidelands for the States, but in any case, as you apprehend, 
there are likely to be difficulties ahead, and it may be that special 
consideration should be given this municipal problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Sharp. 

Mr. McFaruanp. If I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Sharp, you own your electric power system? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McFaruanp. The city? 

Mr. SuHarp. Yes. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I understand because of your recent construc- 
tion of a $3 million hydro development you are in good shape for 
electric power. 

Mr. SHarp. Until 1959. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Until 1959? 

Mr. SHarp. Until 1959 and 1960. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Do you know what the cost of your energy is 
from your new development? 

Mr. SHarp. Right now, with the load factor we have, it has run 
around 13 mills on the new plant. Our old plant is much cheaper 
than that. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Are you familiar with the studies made by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for the Swan Lake development? 

Mr. SHarp. Yes, somewhat. 

Mr. McFartanp. Do you believe that the development in this area 
might eventually warrant the construction of the Swan Lake project? 
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Mr. Suarp. It may. I say that for this reason: We are currently 
making an engineering survey and load forecast which is about 50 or 
60 percent complete. R.W. Deck & Associates of Seattle are making 
those studies. We don’t have those load forecast figures. We will be 
in better position to determine how much that project would be justi- 
fied from our load. We are primarily the only agency that would take 
that power, as I understand it now. Until we have those forecast 
figures I couldn’t say whether our demand will be sufficient to justify 
that project. 

Mr. McFaruanp. The reason I ask that, Mr. Sharp, is, if my 
memory serves me correctly, the report on that particular project has 
been completed but, as I recall the recommendation, the feasibility 
of the project was dependent upon the market growth in this area. 

Mr. SuHarp. That is correct. The Bureau would have to have a 
contract from us for a block of 5,000 kilowatts in order to meet the 
financial plan of the program. 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. I have a couple of points here I wanted to bring out. 

To what extent did Ketchikan suffer by the recent cut in the 
request for Alaska Public Works appropriation from 10 to 3 million 
dollars? 

Mr. Suarp. That is hard to say because we didn’t know definitely 
what we would have been allocated had the original amount been 
approved. We have project applications pending with the Alaska 
Public Works now. 

Mr. Taytor. You mean specific projects? 

Mr. SuHarp. Yes; without trying to total this, I would say offhand 
at least $2 million pending in applications. 

Mr. Taytor. What were those projects? 

Mr. SHarp. We have another street project, $925,000; 2 water 
projects, $234,000; another street project, $450,000; and a third street 
project, $360,000. 

Mr. Taytor. Anything in the school program? 

Mr. Suarrv. They have received allocation just recently on six 
classrooms. So I presume that is the last one they have, although 
I am not informed. 

Mr. Taytor. Unless someone else is going to do this, Mr. Sharp, 
could you comment on the housing situation with particular reference 
to your low-cost housing project? 

Mr. SHarp. I am not well enough informed to give you figures 
on that. 

Mr. Taytor. Is somebody else going to, do you know? 

Mr. SHarp. I don’t know offhand whether they are or not. I can 
get that information perhaps before you leave if you would like. 

(Subsequently Mr. Sharp submitted the following statement: ) 

The low-rent project occupancy is as follows: Total number units, 50; total 
occupied today (October 5, 1955) 33; approximately 65 percent occupied. 

(Information supplied by project manager.) 

Mr. Taytor. To what extent did the outlying communities in the 
so-called Ketchikan census area benefit from the passage of H. R. 245 
of the 84th Congress, Public Law 158, on roads—some of the outlying 
communities which are not in the incorporated Ketchikan area? 

Mr. SHarp. H. R. 245, is that the return of the escrow funds? 
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Mr. Taytor. H. R. 245, which became Public Law 158, was the 
one on road construction through towns. 

Mr. SHarp. That authorized the Alaska Road Commission to 
build through cities? 

Mr. Taytor. Right. 

Mr. SHarp. In this area we are largely national forests, and the 
Alaska Road Commission does not operate in this area. So there is 
no benefit to us. ? 

Mr. Taytor. S the little communities beyond the pulp mill and 
elsewhere will not benefit from that? 

Mr. SHarp. Not from that particular act. There is another point 
that we feel rather badly about down in southeastern Alaska—that 
roads are now authorized and are going to be built where they are 
through highways for the cities of westward Alaska, but because we 
happen to be in a national forest area with another agency we don’t 
get the same benefits, which I don’t feel is fair at all. 

Mr. Taytor. Did you make any representations to the committee 
on that so-called discrimination? 

Mr. Suarp. I have written to about everyone, including Delegate 
Bartlett a number of times, on this subject. 

Mr. Taytor. That is a good place to start—with Delegate Bartlett. 

Mr. SHarp. And the Governor, the Forest Service at the Washing- 
ton level, the Juneau level, the Bureau of Public Roads at both levels. 
And if you have any other suggestions, I would be happy to have them. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you once more, Mr. Sharp, for a splendid 
presentation. 

Mr. SHarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartuetrtr. Mr. W. O. Smith of the trollers’ union. Mr. Smith, 
will you please state your full name and capacity in which you appear 
and your address? 


STATEMENT OF W. 0. SMITH, TROLLERS UNION, KETCHIKAN, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Smitu. My nameis W.O.Smith. Iam a fisherman and troller. 
My address is 3104 North Tongass Avenue, Ketchikan. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to 
appear here and get some of our views and maybe even some of our 
gripes before you. 

Before I start on the prepared text which I have, I would just like 
to go on record as saying that I am an advocate of iarciaol for the 
Territory. I don’t think that statehood is going to immediately solve 
all of our problems when we get it, but it is going to put us in the 
position where we can start solving those problems. 

Probably one of the greatest reasons why a good many people in 
Alaska want statehood is the fact that it would give us control of our 
fisheries. Now our fisheries, in spite of all the talk of the coming 
development of the Territory, new industries and such, still have the 
greatest potential of any natural resource in the Territory. Unfor- 
tunately they are at very low ebb at the present time, but the potential 
is still there. 

For a good many years now the people of Alaska have been express- 
ing alarm over the depletion of their salmon runs. Pack figures show 
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a decline from a 5% million case average to under 2% million cases. The 
decline in southeastern Alaska has been even more drastic. 

While these pack figures graphically illustrate this decline, they do 
not tell the whole story by any means. During the early days, even 
as late as the 1930’s, most of the fishing effort was concentrated on the 
major salmon runs which were easily ‘accessible, During this period 
it is a certainty that a very small percentage of the fish available were 
taken. 

After the 1930’s when the major salmon runs were almost exhausted, 
fishermen began to range farther and facther afield. The advent of the 
large diesel-equipped seine boat, with the tremendous increase in effi- 
ciency of all types of gear, during the past 20 years has meant that almost 
every square mile of Alaskan waters is now being fished and that we 
are now taking a very large percentage of fish available. Even with 
this increased efficiency and spread of the fishing effort, the pack today 
is still less than one-half what it was in the earlier years. 

Just one illustration of what those fish runs were in the carly days 
can be seen from the fact that the first year a trap was operated at 
Point Higgins, just 8 miles west of Ketchikan, 750,000 fish were taken 
in this 1 trap alone. 

This trap covered an area approximately 1,000 feet from shore and 
it staggers the imagination to picture three-quarters of a million fish 
being captured at this one point. While the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has refused to release individual trap catch figures, it is doubtful if this 
trap during recent years caught more than enough fish to pay for its 
installation. In fact, that trap was eliminated by the so-called Farley 
plan. 

I am not a fisheries expert nor a biologist and for me to attempt to 

tell anyone what has caused the downfall of our salmon runs would 

be rather futile. However, when a man of the stature of Dr. W. F. 
Thompson of the Fisheries Research Institute of the University of 
Washington, probably the foremost fisheries scientist in the world 
today, tells us in plain words just what has caused the breakdown 
of our salmon runs, then I think that it is time that everyone, includ- 
ing the Fish and Wildlife Service, take notice. 

Dr. Thompson said some 4 years ago that the major cause of the 
breakdown of our salmon runs was the fact that our entire fishing 
effort had been concentrated on the heart, or the peak of the salmon 
runs. Dr. Thompson referred to the fact that in all salmon runs 
there is a definite period of time, often of comparatively short dura- 
tion, when salmon appear in greatest numbers. These peaks, says 
Dr. Thompson, are due to the fact that fish reaching their spawning 
areas at the proper time are much more reproductive than those which 
reach the spawning areas before and after the proper time. 

That this is no idle theory has been proven conclusively by the 
International Sockeye Commission on the Fraser River. It was 
solely through the application of this theory that timing is fully as 
important as numbers in escapement that brought the salmon runs 
of the Fraser River from a dangerously low level to a record peak in 
1954. 

If further proof were needed, we only need look to our neighbor 
on the south, British Columbia, and of late years to Puget Sound. 
British Columbia has an enviable record of stability in its fish runs. 
While Canadian fisheries men said some years ago they themselves 
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did not know what had caused this stability, the fact stands out, in 
the light of Dr. Thompson’s theory, that they have never concep- 
trated their fishing effort into a short period as has been the case in 
Alaska. 

Fishing in British Columbia has always begun as soon as the fish 
show up and has continued into November, or as long as fish are 
available. Escapement has been secured by intermittent area clo- 
sures designed to guarantee an even escapement throughout the 
entire period. 

This raises the question ‘‘Why has the Fish and Wildlife Service 
failed to make any attempt to apply this theory in Alaska?’ There 
can only be one answer. The salmon canning industry has said, 
“No.”’? The industry has said further, ““We must know in advance 
just how much fishing time we will have, and we must have that fish- 
ing time when fish are most abundant or we simply cannot continue 
to exist.”’ 

Insofar as a good part of the salmon canning industry as presently 
constituted, this is probably true. They must bring their crews from 
the States and must pay them wages and maintenance while in 
Alaska. To do this for a 3- or 4-month period to can what few fish 
are available probably would not be economically possible. On the 
other hand, it certainly will not be possible for them to continue to 
exist if the present trend continues for a few more years. 

Therefore, the question which faces the Fish and Wildlife Service 
today is: “Shall we give full priority to the restoration of the salmon 
runs and let the industry fit itself into the picture as best it may, or 
shall we gamble on bringing the salmon runs back with present 
methods?”’ 

The canning industry is apparently willing to gamble on getting, 
through some miracle, another good year or two. I certainly have 
no objection to them taking this gamble, I can only admire their 
nerve. 

But when the Fish and Wildlife Service shows that it is willing to 
gamble the future of our salmon runs on management policies that 
have proven to be such a complete failure over a long period of years, 
then I do object violently. 

As long ago as 1946, Mr. Seton Thompson, Chief of the Alaska 
Division of the Fish and Wildlife Service produced charts and graphs 
at fishery hearings in Alaska showing the decline in the pink salmon 
fishery of southeastern Alaska and said: ‘The Service is determined 
to reverse this trend, no matter how drastic the steps necessary.” 

These words have been repeated almost every year since that time, 
by Mr. Farley on assuming the directorship of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and just recently Mr. Don McKernan, new administrator of 
commercial fisheries for Alaska, has expressed confidence that the 
Service can rehabilitate the salmon runs. 

In spite of all these assurances, no major changes in management 
policies of the Fish and Wildlife Service have been made in the past 
20 years, nor apparently are any major changes contemplated. §@ 

I can think of no situation other than in a Federal agency with 
almost dictatorial powers, where management policies so ‘comple tely 
ineffective could have been continued over so long a period of time. 
Certainly such a condition could not have continued to exist under 
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any circumstances where the administrators were responsible to the 
people concerned. 

I have not made this statement merely to vilify the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. The magnitude of the failure of their management is 
written in the record for all to see and can only go down as another 
black page in the history of the exploitation of our natural resources. 

The canning industry and some fishermen will undoubtedly attempt 
to attribute the scarcity of salmon in Alaska to the Japanese fishing 
fleet. There is little doubt that the Japanese take has affected the 
Alaska pack, especially in Bristol Bay during the past 2 years. 

However, the fact remains that the drastic decline throughout our 
fisheries was well on its way before the Japanese appeared on the 
scene. 

Tt may also be said that a count of downstream migrants plus a good 
escapement of the late-run pinks in some areas shows a promise of an 
upswing in the pink runs of southeast Alaska. It would be completely 
foolish and unrealistic to base any hopes for a change in the decline 
on any such evidence. 

Such variations in abundance are normal in every salmon run 
and can be attributed to natural conditions. This was graphically 
illustrated in 1949 which produced a large run of pink salmon in 
southeast Alaska. Many people, including some experts, hailed this 
as proof of a return of the pink salmon runs. As events have proven 
since that time, this was merely an interruption in the steady decline 
of this fishery. 

The people of Alaska set up some years ago a department of fisheries 
with the express purpose of preparing for the day when control of its 
fisheries would be turned over to the Territory. 

This department is today a functioning organization, entirely 
capable of assuming such control. 

The question naturally arises, ‘What could the Alaska Department 
of Fisheries do to rebuild the salmon runs?”’ The Alaska Department 
of Fisheries could, and as presently constituted, undoubtedly would, 
give full priority to the protection of the salmon runs, relegating such 
questions as to whether the canning industry as presently constituted 
could fit itself into the picture, and whether an even break could be 
maintained between traps and seines, to their proper places. 

Place these 3 issues in their proper perspective and 90 percent of the 
complexities in regulating the salmon runs of Alaska will disappear. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Urrt. I don’t think I have any questions, but I would like to 
reserve my time. 

Mr. Bartiett. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. That is a very good statement, Mr. Smith. 
I can see you are a student of the fishery problem. 

Mr. Smirx. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How long have you been engaged in fishing? 

Mr. Smiru. I have been a fisherman for 23 years. I have served 
on the Alaska Fisheries Board for 2 years and have had occasion to 
meet a good many times with the Fish and Wildlife Service officials as 
a member of the board and as a fisherman. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What do you think is the real cause of this sit- 
uation of which you complain? It is to the advantage of everyone, the 
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canneries, the fishermen, the Territory, and everyone concerned to 
maintain a prosperous fishery; is it not? 

Mr. Sairu. Absolutely. 

Mr. Cuenowern. There is a difference of opinion as to how that 
should be done. Is that your problem? 

Mr. Smiru. There is a difference of opinion as well as a different 
viewpoint. The canning of salmon in Alaska has been carried on 
mainly by the larger companies, and the practice has been in the past 
to build the canneries wherever the fish might be most accessible. 
That system has brought about the fact that canneries in the outlying 
districts have to bring all of their help up from below. And actually, 
under the Dr. Thompson theory, in putting this into effect we must 
either have a midseason closure, probably two midseason closures, 
which would lengthen the season instead of the present concentrated 
season of 3 weeks or 20 days, actually, to give the fish the proper 
protection. It should extend over a 3-month period. The canneries 
are caught in the bite and can’t afford to keep the crews out there with 
the scarcity of fish as they are at the present time. They are the 
ones who have, I would say, forestalled any action by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in putting into effect a longer season. 

Mr. CuHenowetu. As | understand it, a number of canneries have 
gone out of business. 

Mr. Smirn. And a good many more are on their way out of business. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. And the pack is about half of what it used to be 
several years ago? 

Mr. Sir. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Isn’t it reasonable to assume the canneries would 
themselves be interested in doing something to correct the situation? 

Mr. Smiru. It is just the same old question whether or not they are 
willing to gamble on getting, say, 1 or 2 more profitable years out and 
then calling it quits. 

Mr. CHenowera. You think there is a serious question as to 
whether or not they could operate on the projected longer period? 

Mr. Sirs. I do. In fact, I doubt if a good many of them could 
possibly operate under that condition, but the thing is they cannot 
under present circumstances operate either. 

Mr. CuHenowetH. What is the happy medium that could be 
reached? 

Mr. Situ. I think it is going to call for a rebuilding of the salmon 
canning industry and it is going to have to be built on different lines. 
We have examples in Alaska today of what can be done. for in- 
stance, the Union Fish Co. here in Ketchikan has what I call a diversi- 
fied operation. They don’t depend entirely on the 20-day season. 
They have a cold-storage plant where they buy and freeze fish. 
Even in a longer season they could hold fish until the time came to 
can them. In Petersburg the Kahler-Dall Fish Co. not only cans 
during the canning season, but cans crabs and shrimp, such as that. 
They have a diversified operation. 

For any large cannery to simply hope to continue to operate on 
salmon alone in these outlying districts where they have to send all 
their help up just isn’t in the cards. 

Mr. Cuenowers. You think the day of the single salmon cannery 
is over? 
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Mr. Smiru. In these outlying districts, yes, I would say so. They 
are going to have to have a backlog of labor which can be called when 
needed. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I mean right here in Ketchikan. 

Mr. Sairx. Right here in Ketchikan there are quite a few—I 
wouldn’t say quite a few, but several of the canneries that simply 
cannot continue to operate under present conditions. Nor could 
they operate under the conditions which I have outlined. But there 
are a good many of those canneries that could continue to operate due 
to the fact that they have other interests. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You feel that regulation by the Territory would 
be much more desirable than by the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Surru. Absolutely. I feel it is the only solution, and I think 
this is the most important problem which we in Alaska face today. 

Mr. Cuenowertua. | think that is correct. That is my impression 
as I have heard the different witnesses. 

Let us assume we put you in charge of fisheries in Alaska. Tell 
us what you would do, just briefly. 

Mr. Smirx. Just briefly, I would give first and full priority to 
restoration of the salmon runs through “the application of Dr. Thomp- 
son’s theory, which is a proven theory. There have been two plans 
advanced for putting that into operation, and they are both just a 
little technical. 

Mr. Cuenowetxu. Don’t go into the technical part. 

Mr. Smirn. The chief one is to lengthen out the season, take a part 
of the fish run, each fish run as it appears, get an adequate escapement 
through each part of the season. That means a longer season with 
intermittent area closures to give escapement. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is that something the Fish and Wildlife people 
will refuse to do? 

Mr. Smiru. It is something they refuse to do. 

Mr. Cumnowetu. You have discussed it with them many times? 

Mr. Surru. I have discussed it with them many times. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. What is their position? 

Mr. Sarr. Their position is chiefly that it cannot be done simply 
because you have fish traps and mobile gear. Instead of giving full 
priority to protection of the salmon run, they have, Iw ould say, con- 
centrated fully half of their efforts on this one problem alone of 
attempting to maintain an even break between the fish traps and the 
mobile gear. I think I have reached the conclusion, and they have too, 
that no regulation can be devised that will give protection to the 
salmon runs and still create an equal break. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You feel the traps must go? 

Mr. Smrru. One or the other must go. 

Mr. Cuenowertnu. Both can’t exist at the same time? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It creates a difficult problem, does it not? 

Mr. Smiru. It does, an extremely difficult problem. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. What is the next step you would take? 

Mr. Smiru. After that step is taken, it 1s simply a matter of ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. You feel the Territory is in a better position to 
administer the program than the Fish and Wildlife? 

Mr. Smiru. I do, yes. 
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Mr. CuHenowetH. There is some difference of opinion on that, 
isn’t there? 

Mr. Suiru. Naturally, although I don’t think you will find any 
difference of opinion among Alaskans. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think we have heard some express conflicting 
views. I think a great deal would depend on who would administer 
the program. 

Mr. Samira. I get your point now. I will take back my statement 
that you wouldn’t find any difference amcng Alaskans. 

Mr. Curenowern. I don’t think there is any violent disagreement. 
I think much would depend on the type of administration. 

Mr. Samira. Surely. 

Mr. CHenowertu. It could become involved in local politics and 
might even be more prejudicial than what you have now. 

Mr. Smriru. It could, yes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You feel on the whole it would be better if con- 
trol was transferred to the Territory. 

Mr. Smiru. A lot goes back to one point I brought out: This 
condition of steady decline without any change in management 
policies could not have continued to exist if the administrators had 
been responsible to the people concerned. Where you get down to 
the place where you are a State or a Territorial administration, which 
is responsible to the people, if something isn’t done, changes are made 
immediately. As it is now we have no say, just take what the Fish 
and Wildlife Service sends us. 

Mr. CHeNnowetu. You fish only for salmon? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I have greatly enjoyed hearing you and have 
obtained a great deal of valuable information. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. SmirH. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prosr. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. Approxi- 
mately what is the average yearly income for an independent fisher- 
man in this area? 

Mr. Smitu. That is one of the most imaginary figures. I think 
vou will understand. 

Mrs. Prost. Basing it on 1955. 

Mr. Smiru. I would prefer that some seiner do it. Actually, I am 
a troller, and there is a difference. I fish maybe 7 months out of the 
year, where the average seiner is confined to those short seasons. [ 
think there are some fishermen coming on later who could answer it 
much better than I could. As far as the trolling fleet is concerned, 
I could give you an idea on that, but I think actually what you are 
most interested in is the income from the seiners. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt, do you care to ask any questions? 

Mr. Urr. I think not of this witness. 

Mr. Barttetr. Mr. Smith, are there traps in British Columbia? 

Mr. Situ. I have been told there are 3 or 4 Crown-grant traps, 
but not as we know them in Alaska. 

Mr. Barrett. A very limited number? 

Mr. Smiru. Not only limited in number, but they are crude affairs 
compared to the elaborate traps we have io Alaska. 
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Mr. Bartuerr. Are there any traps in Washington State? 

Mr. Smirn. No; there are no traps in Washington. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you consider the fishing industry in Washington 
State and British Columbia to be more stable year in and year out 
than in Alaska? 

Mr. Sairu. There is no question about that, Bob. Pack figures 
don’t tell the whole story, but they do show enough of it that you can 
tell whether there is a stable picture or not. 

Mr. Barrierr. You have some evidence, I judge, to back your 
contention that the people of Alaska agree with the expressions you 
have made here by way of the referendums that were taken? 

Mr. Smiru. Actually, that goes back to the question of whether or 
not fish traps should be eliminated, and I hadn’t intended to bring 
that question into it, but we are all familiar with it. 

Mr. Bartietrr. We have had lots of testimony on that, Mr. Smith, 
and you won’t need to. In any event, the people of Alaska at the polls 
have expressed their opinion on the subject of traps and Territorial 
control, have they not? 

Mr. Smiru. By an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Smith, | have heard the fear expressed that if 
the current curtailment program of the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
successful, and if the old practices of the administration of that Service 
are revived, that we will just be going through the same old cycle 
again. Do you have any opinion on that? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, I have, Bob. The curtailment, so-called Farley 
plan, which is merely a curtailment of a certain amount of fishing 
effort, was doomed to failure the minute that Mr. Farley told the trap 
operators, ‘‘You can pick the traps that are going to go out. All I 
am interested in is reducing the trap catch based on an average of fish 
taken during former years.” 

Anyone familiar with the traps along our shores will realize that, 
for instance, you have 6 traps in an area maybe 12 miles long. If 
vou eliminate the traps farther east—the fish naturally follow a shore- 
line, natural migratory path. If you eliminate two of the traps out 
here, it simply means that the traps in closer are going to take more 
fish, and that is exactly what happened on this trap curtailment plan. 
They naturally took the traps where it would be most advantageous 
to the industry. 

I will say this: There were twenty-some-odd traps in the immediate 
Ketchikan area which the Fish and Wildlife Service designated as 
having to come out, and that was a distinct gain. But other than that, 
the curtailment plan, I would say, is going to prove very ineffective. 
As I have pointed out and as you have pointed out, unless there is a 
major change in management policy, even though you did rebuild the 
fish runs, they would simply be torn down again in very short time. 

Mr. Barttert. I don’t put this before you for an answer, but I 
have been rather puzzled since Mr. McKernan appeared before this 
committee at Juneau the other day and, if my memory serves me, 
told us in effect that perhaps the principal reason for diminution of 
fish runs was there wasn’t the body of scientific knowledge that the 
Service now possesses, so in the future there should be distinct improve- 
ment. But it wasn’t very long ago that there appeared before con- 

ressional committees Mr. Albert Day, former head of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, who said that all of the woes of the salmon industry 
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in Alaska were due to the fact there was so much overfishing during 
the war so that additional food would be made available. We have 
conflicting opinions from some of the administrators. 

Mr. Smita. I would like to make one comment here. I pointed out 
that Dr. Thompson, head of the Fisheries Research Institute, probably 
the most foremost fishery scientist in the world, has told us what is 
wrong with our fisheries. But what did the Fish and Wildlife Service 
do about it? They completely ignored it. 

Mr. Bartuertr. I thought Judge Chenoweth made an excellent 
point when he brought out the interest of the industry in preserving 
the fish here. But is it possible that the industry is so competitive it 
faces the same situation that the lumber people did in the early days 
of the Middle West, where there were so many large stands of timber, 
yet in the competitive situation which existed those entire forests 
were reduced to prairie land. 

Mr. Situ. I think we have almost a parallel situation here. 

Mr. Bartuert. And if one company felt it should adopt a different 
policy, it cannot for the sake of its stockholders do so so long as the 
company in the next bay won’t? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, I think that is right. We have a very comparable 
situation here. 

Mr. Bartuert. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. You may answer this if you wish, but it is not neces- 
sary. Do you believe that the salmon fishing industry in Alaska can 
be revived by the Fish and Wildlife Service even if the use of traps is 
continued? 

The reason I ask that question is because, if I recall, correctly, 
we were told the other day that that could be done. 

Mr. Smitu. No; I don’t believe it can be done. 

Mr. Taytor. You don’t need to elaborate because a number of 
people have gone into it. 

Among your fishing colleagues, what is said to be the prevailing 
reason for the inability of the Territory to get control of the fisheries 
from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Smirn. Naturally it is the influence of the canned salmon 
industry. That would be the answer given you by the majority of 
the fishermen. 

Mr. Taytor. Would that be 

Mr. Smitu. The Canned Salmon Industry, Inc. 

Mr. Taytor. In Alaska or Stateside? 

Mr. Smita. Practically all of the salmon industry is conducted, 
you might say, from Seattle, from the States. 

Mr. Taytor. Those two statements verify those that have been 
given to us over the last 2 weeks. I did want to get someone from 
your union on the record. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisx. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuettr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CHENoweEtTu. At Sitka we listened to a statement by a fisher- 
woman, and she gave us as the reason the lack of food for the salmon 
in that area, that the herring fishermen were taking all of the herring 
on which the salmon fed. ‘There is really a controversy and conflict 
then between the herring and salmon people. Does that prevail here? 

Mr. Smiru. It prevails in all of southeastern Alaska, but I think 
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it should be made clear I don’t believe anyone would claim that the 
herring stocks have any great bearing on the pink salmon run or any- 
thing other than the king salmon. But that has been a problem here 
for a good many years. 

Just as an illustration of where the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
failed in its regulatory methods, in southeastern Alaska they have 
said there are only three major areas which produce herring. One is 
Sitka, one around Craig, and one the Narrows. Yet in regulating 
this fishery they have set an overall quota for all of southeastern 
Alaska, that you can only take so many barrels out of all southeastern 
Alaska. They go out and look over the areas and find an abundance 
of fish in one area. Immediately they concentrate and take the entire 
quota out of the one area, which may completely deplete that area 
leaving the others alone. If they had brought their efforts further 
down and re ‘ally supervised this fishery, we wouldn’t be in the position 
we are today. That applies to salmon as well as herring. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You feel a tightening of regulations on the her- 
ring catch would be of material help to the salmon industry? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, it would. The chief point here is that king salmon 
migrate up and down the shores following the herring schools. If 
you take the herring out, I don’t say the king salmon starve to death 
or disappear, they simply disperse and go other places. 

Mr. CHenowera. That does not apply to the pink salmon? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. You are apparently a very substantial businessman and 
have given a great deal of thought to the subject that you have been 
discussing, but you opened your remarks with the fact that you were 
in favor of immediate statehood. 

I have before me here the total appropriations of the Territorial 
legislature for the 1955-57 biennium amounting to $31 million, of 
which $23% million is for health, education, and welfare, leaving a 
little over $7 million for the operation of the Territory. How much 
do you think it would take to operate the State of Alaska as compared 
with the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Siru. Actually the only intelligent answer I could give you 
here would be the figures that have been prepared by people who 
have gone into that question thoroughly. 

Mr. Urr. What is that figure? 

Mr. Smiru. I would even hesitate to state. 

Mr. Urr. It is substantially greater than $7 million, I assume. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, it is. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Urr. From whence would that revenue come? 

Mr. Smirx. I think a good many figures have been presented on 
that question also. Actually I am not prepared to answer it. 

[ will say this: That the figures that have been quoted as the actual 
cost of statehood are, in my opinion, open to question because actually 
when you come down to the r requirements and the cost of statehood, 
it will de pend a whole lot on what we in Alaska decide we want in the 
way of State government. There may be minimum figures, and 
whether they have presented those minimum figures I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Urr. How much more taxes can the business people of Alaska 
stand? What would happen to your pulp mill out here if you had to 
increase their taxes by 25 or even 50 percent? 
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Mr. Situ. You are getting beyond my ability to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Urr. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I should have it with me. I don’t. But in the 
latest congressional hearing on this subject, a statement was sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Alaska Statehood Committee giving that 
official organization’s balance sheet as to the additional costs of 
statehood. I would like to make a search and see if we can find a 
copy of that hearing for your inspection and the inspection of the 
others. I would like to urge now that that be made a part of the 
file now or later. I think in all fairness that we ought to include as 
part of the file the figures presented informally to the committee at 
Juneau the other day by Mr. Allan Shattuck, who is in opposition 
to statehood and whose figures are greatly larger than those of the 
statehood committee. 

I hope before the hearing is concluded this afternoon that we will 
be able to find a copy of those hearings somewhere here ana have 
them for inspection ana perhaps discussion. 

I just want to say, if you asked me the same questions you put to 
Mr. Smith, I couldn’t answer them either. I can’t carry them in 
my head. 

Mr. Urr. I was certain he wouldn’t have all the answers. But 
the point of my inquiry was to bring out that a great many people 
will savy they favor statehood, and then when you come right down 
to how are you going to pay for it, they are lost in the woods. | 
dare say, if you had an audience of 200 like we did the other night 
and said, “How many want statehood?” about 75 go would 
stand up. If you said, “How many people want a Cadillac?” the 
same people would stand up. And when you said, ‘‘How many 
people can afford that Cadillac?” about 70 percent would sit down. 
That is the only reason I bring it up. 

I voted for statehood, supported it, because I think it is a matter of 
self-determination, and if you fall flat on your face, that is going to 
be your problem and certainly not mine. 

Mr. Smiru. That is exactly the way we feel about it—the problems 
are our own once we have achieved that goal. 

I have followed the various arguements pro and con as to whether 
or not we can afford statehood, and in a general way I have some idea 
of the costs, but when you pin me down to figures my memory just 
isn’t that good. 

Mr. Barrietrr. Thank you, Mr. Smith, very much, for vour testi- 
mony. 

At this point in the hearing it always becomes mandatory upon the 
acting chairman to admonish himself principally, and I underscore 
“principally, ’ ” and his colleagues to a much lesser extent. Although 
our witnesses are concise and brief, we are not in questioning. We 
have consumed an hour and a half on the first two witnesses, and we 
are going to have to have some kind of an allocation of time if the 
remaining witnesses are going to have a fair opportunity to be heard. 
With that in mind, we will take a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. BartLetr. The committee will be in order. 
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Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, we have here a map which was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Sharp outlining the tidelands and I ask unanimous 
consent that the map be made a part of the file. 

Mr. Bartrietrr. Without objection, the map will be included in the 
file. 
(The map referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 


Mr. Bartiterr. Mr. George Anderson. Will you come forward and 
identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE ANDERSON, INDUSTRIAL UNITY COUNCIL, 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. AnpERSON. I am George Anderson. I live at 634 Grant Street 
in Ketchikan. 

Mr. Barrierr. And are you appearing in behalf of yourself as an 
individual or an organization? 

Mr. Anprrson. In behalf of the Industrial Unity Council, which is 
a part of the ILWU here. 

Mr. Barriterr. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Anpperson. Partially prepared. It is mostly notes. 

Mr. Barrier. Proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Anprrson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
before we go on, any of the statements I am about to make, I don’t 
want them to be misconstrued that they are derogatory or meaningful 
in any way to any company or agency of the Government. 

{t has been the practice of the Forestry Division of the Department 
of Agriculture to cruise certain areas of the Tongass National Forest 
for interested purchasers of stumpage, the area being put upon bid 
basis and being logged by the successful bidder. 

The persons or company winning such bids had to comply with 
certain policies laid down by the Forestry Division; mainly that no 
unprocessed logs be exported from the Territory. ‘This policy, a 
good one, is the main reason, in fact the only reason, we have the 
lumber and paper mills coming to Alaska. 

Presently cedar logs are being exported by persons buying them 
from Ketchikan Pulp. This is a discriminatory practice, as small, 
independent loggers have been for over 30 years and are now restricted 
by Forest Service policy to find processors in the Territory. Were it 
not for special favors being granted Ketchikan Pulp Mill, we would 
now have a cedar products plant here. If these special favors are to 
continue, the favors should be granted to one and all alike. 

Ketchikan Pulp Mill and the Forest Service officials state it is 
economically impossible to process the cedar here and that even with 
the export of these logs Ketchikan Pulp Mill is losing money. The 
Ketchikan Pulp Mill knew the cedar was in the stand they contracted 
for. Therefore, Ketchikan Pulp Mill has a moral responsibility to 
the people of Alaska to either start a cedar products plant or to see 
to it that the logs are processed before being exported from the 
Territory. 

In the future help should be given the small processor and Jogger 
as well as the large industries, and on an equal basis. The Territory 
has many pioneers in the logging and lumber industry who have not 
been able to expand, due to restrictive regulations mostly, somewhat 
to lack of funds. Many small industries would be of more help to 
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southeastern Alaska than one or two large industries. They would 
spread over a larger area, do more in the employment field, and 
create a backhaul of Alaska produced products for the steamship 
companies, thereby helping to reduce freight rates. A research and 
marketing bureau could be set up. Also financial aid given to these 
small plants. A fund from the stumpage sales to the industry could 
be put upon a revolving basis to sustain these operations. 

Another way of aiding small industry would be the establishment of 
bonded warehouses, insomuch as they could then work on warehouse 
receipts. The Agriculture Department has done very little in the 
farming field for southeastern Alaska. Experimental farms could and 
should be established along with an educational program that the 
youth of the Territory might participate in the growth of the area. 
There seems to be very few people in this area acquainted with the 
many benefits extended by the Government in the agricultural field. 
Enlightenment on this can best be accomplished by education. Farm 
bureaus could, and I think definitely should, be established with com- 
petent agents that the people might be instructed as to what could be 
done and what is most feasible for them to do. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Srsx. I understand, Mr. Anderson, there are no plants in 
Alaska for processing cedar. Is that right? 

Mr. AnprerRsOoN. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Just what is involved or would be involved in a cedar 
processing plant? 

Mr. ANpeErsON. I really haven’t looked into the situation at all as 
far as involvement. Evidently, if these logs are exported to the 
States for plants to process there and they make a profit out of it, 
there is no doubt they could be processed up here and make a profit 
out of it. 

Mr. Sisk. How much cedar is there in this general area of south- 
eastern Alaska? Is it extensive or actually a minor product as far as 
the products of the forest are concerned? 

Mr. ANprERSON. My understanding is in the pulp mill operations 
their cedar stand runs approximately 10 percent of their overall. 

Mr. Sisk. And in general it is intermingled with the other forests; 
pine, firs, and spruce, and so on? 

Mr. AnpmRSON. I understand where there are large stands of the 
cedar the pulp mill and Forest Service has combined to leave that 
stand stay there and bypass it, although they do have to take out 
what cedar is intermingled. 

Mr. Sisk. You don’t have any figures relative to the amount of 
cedar that has been shipped to the States by the Ketchikan Pulp 
Mill? 

Mr. AnpERSON. Mr. Greeley, I think, made a statement that there 
are approximately 5 million feet of logs that have been exported so far. 

Mr. Sisk. 5 million feet? 

Mr. Anpsrson. Of cedar logs. 

Mr. Sisk. With reference to the farming which you mentioned in 
your statement, Mr. Anderson, are there actually any extensive areas 
that have ever been thought could be farmed in southeastern Alaska? 

Mr. AnpErson. I believe there are. The Unuk River Basin for one. 
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Mr. Sisk. Are there any areas immediately adjacent to Ketchikan 
which would be suitable at all for farming operations? 

Mr. ANperRsoN. Gravina Island and Pennock Island. 

Mr. Srxs. Is there any farming being done at present? 

Mr. AnpeRson. Small garden crops. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrustrr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. What is the employment situation here? Is there a 
great deal of unemployment in the Ketchikan area? 

Mr. Anpserson. | don’t think there is a great deal of unemploy- 
ment here. We seem to get along all right. 

Mrs. Prost. 1 thought perhaps you had in mind the employment 
of additional people as well as the revenue the reason why you would 
like to see cedar processed here. 

Mr. ANpErsoN. As it stands at the present time, of course, with 
the decline of the salmon run we are being faced with a small amount 
of unemployment in the wintertime because the fishermen don’t make 
the money they should to sustain their families, and therefore they 
have to find temporary employment during the winter months. 

Mr. Urr. Will the lady yield? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. Has any effort been made to get the Lawrence Warehouse 
Co. or any other bonded warehouse company up here? 

Mr. ANnpgerson. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Uta. There is no storage plant here with a segment set aside 
as a bonded warehouse? 

Mr. Anpprson. No. 

Mr. Urr. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all. 

Mr. Bartietr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Your employment is largely seasonal, is it not, 
in the canneries? 

Mr. Anperson. The canneries and fishery industry. Although 
with the advent of the pulp mill here we do have sustained 
employment. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. These people who work in the canneries do what 
then in the off-season? 

Mr. AnpErson. Normally they were doing a lot of land logging and 
working around bringing in logs to the individual saw mills. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. In the off season? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. In the canning season they work in the cannery? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowetnH. And the advent of the pulp mill has affected 
the situation how? What is the impact now? 

Mr. ANpERsON. With the advent of the pulp mill we have had 
more people coming into the Territory. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CuenowertH. Does the mill provide employment for many of 
these seasonal workers now? 

Mr. Anperson. I think a few, although it is not very profitable 
for a pulp mill to have great changeover in labor. We all realize that. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The pulp mill hasn’t had any great effect upon 
your employment situation then? 

Mr. ANpEerson. No. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. One question. The ILWU is concerned with the 
housing of its employees, I presume, and the members of the union. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Mr. Taytor. Could you comment on the housing situation here 
as far as your members are concerned? Is there sufficient housing 
within their cost level? 

Mr. AnpErson. There is housing here but I don’t think it is within 
their cost level. 

Mr. Taytor. What would a two- or three-bedroom house rent for, 
one with utilities? Could you give me any idea? 

Mr. ANDERSON. From my own experience, for a two-bedroom 
apartment with heat furnished, I pay $110 a month. 

Mr. Taytor. For an apartment? 

Mr. AnprErson. Yes. 

Mr. Tayrtor. Are there lots of those apartments available? 

Mr. ANDERSON. There are lots of apartments available, but with 
the most of your unemployed people they can’t afford to pay that 
much rent. 

Mr. Taytor. I presume you also have some folks who come and 
want to live here permanently. Do they contact you in advance to 
find out whether there is housing which may be purchased, par- 
ticularly among the veterans. 

Mr. AnprErson. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. Does Ketchikan have an adequate number of homes 
those young people may buy? 

Mr. AnpERsON. I will say there is a number of homes on the 
market as far as I know, but whether they are within the means of 
these people—I don’t think that they are. They require a large 
Sea ment through the financial structure they have up here, and 
the veterans loaning department has been curtailed so far as Alaska. 
Not only that, but it don’t reach far enough with a $10,000 limit. 

Mr. Taytor. I presume many times people from Portland, Seattle, 
or elsewhere, members of your union down south, write to you and 
say, ‘‘We are thinking about coming up to Ketchikan to seek per- 
manent employment.” Then the letter that you write in response to 
that would not lend a very cheery note to their future plans? 

Mr. AnpERSON. That is right. 

Mr. Taytor. That is all. 

Mr. Sisk. I have one further question, and this is with reference 
to how much knowledge you have of the thinking of your membership. 

Let me ask you this first: Are you personally in favor of statehood 
for Alaska? 

Mr. AnpERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. In general, does your membership favor statehood for 
Alaska? 

Mr. ANpERSON. Yes, sir; they have advocated it here locally and 
also in our last three conventions. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. No questions. 

Mr. Barttett. I think it is well you have posed this problem about 
the export of the cedar logs. Mr. Greeley will be a witness later, and 
I don’t doubt will present the Forest Service’s viewpoint. 
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On account of the stern warning I gave to myself a while back I am 
not going to ask a single question. Thank you very much for your 
testimony. 

Mr. AnpERson. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartuett. Joe Krause. Would you please identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF J. F. KRAUSE, REPRESENTING THE SOUTHEASTERN 
ALASKA SEINE BOAT OWNERS ASSOCIATION, KETCHIKAN, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Krause. My name is J. F. Krause. I represent the South 
eastern Alaska Seine Boat Owners Association. 

Mr. Bartietr. Your residence is where? 

Mr. Krauser. 609 Peterson Avenue, Ketchikan. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Krause. To a certain degree I have. 

I would like to comment on several matters. I don’t want to take 

up too much of your time for I know you are getting quite burdened 
with a lot of these documents. 
* T want to point out that Mr. Day’s statement given here by one of 
the gentlemen about overfishing during the war years, that statement 
is very erroneous. The pack definitely showed, canned salmon pack, 
that we didn’t overfish. We had less of a pack in 1942, ’43, 44, and 
’45 than we had in ’38, ’39, ’40, and ’41. 

Also I go along with the statement that Bill Smith made here in 
regards to the fish traps and statehood and so on and so forth. 

I might point out that one of the evils that we have to contend 
with here is the Fish and Wildlife Service. We have done everything 
we possibly could in order to make them change the regulations to 
conform with the weather conditions and the run of the fish. We have 
went even as far as establishing a committee to work with a committee 
of similar size with the canned salmon. They have, of course, ap- 
pointed a committee, and we have met on several occasions. We 
don’t seem up to the present time to be getting too far with it. How- 
ever, that committee is available to the Fish and Wildlife and its 
Director on any question regarding fair conservation and utilization 
of our salmon. 

I might point out some of the things that have taken place. I 
will read you a paragraph of the document we presented on September 
2, 1955, to the Fish and Wildlife here in regard to the fall fishing. 

A very close check should be kept on fall chums if any early showing takes 
place, the opening date should be moved up to September 18 or 20 and on the 
other hand if those chums do not show up by September 24, the date now set for 
opening date for fall fishing should be postponed to when the fish show up. Let 
us not try to harvest something that is not here. That is what happened this 


last summer. Let us not make the same blunder for the fall season. Let us 
extend the fall opening into October if the time of the arrival of the fish warrants it. 


I might point out on this particular paragraph we presented to 
them we recommended they make the regulations flexible in order to 
conform with an escapement. However, they opened on September 
24, and the records show that there were less than 8,000 cases canned 
in all of southeastern Alaska, I understand. So it shows again that 
they went contrary to, you might say, the recommendations that 
were made on studies we have mad for a good many years whenever 
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anything else is late—the fishermen work on the same scale any 
other thing does, like strawberries, roses, and all those things. When- 
ever that is late, or any kind of fruit and vegetables, your fish seem to 
know just about as much about that as we do. 

Another thing I want to bring up is on the king salmon. We 
recommended there be no more king salmon taken out of the Unuk 
River area. In 1954 there were 1,752 king salmon taken, and we 
recommended at the Seattle hearing October 20, 1954, that no more 
king salmon be taken. However, this year they have taken more 
than they did in 1954. They have taken 1,900. And there was no 
action taken. 

Those are the things that are detrimental to conservation. 

We also recommended at the hearing in Seattle last October 1954, 
the closure of two additional streams. The markers should have been 
moved out 1,000 feet farther in order to have proper conservation, and 
that wasn’t done. 

So we are very much in favor of turning the fisheries over to the 
Alaska Department of Fisheries. I think we can do a far better job 
than the Fish and Wildlife Service can do by remote control from 
Washington, D. C. 

One of the problems that we have to contend with is that whenever 
a bay or inlet needs to be opened or closed, whatever the conditions are 
they have to go to Washington and advertise in the Register. There- 
fore, we recommend that the White Act be amended and give the local 
director of Alaska the authority to open or close any inlet or bay 
within 24 hours without having to advertise in the National Register. 
Under the present White Act it has to be advertised for 24 hours in 
the National Register before any bay, inlet, or parts thereof can be 
opened or closed. 

On the herring situation—I want to comment a little on that. 

Herring is a natural food for all fish, and when vou take the natural 
food away from any animal or fish he moves to a better feeding ground 
if he can find it. And if he can’t find it, naturally he will starve to 
death. 

I might point out that Representative Westland from Everett put 
a lot of pressure on the Fish and Wildlife Service to open the Tongass 
Narrows where the only large school of herring was left in southeastern 
Alaska, and we do not want that school exterminated. We want to 
save that for bait purposes. However, last vear we shipped some 
50 tons of herring to Seattle for bait for sport fishermen. Some of it 
went down as far as San Francisco and San Diego, I understand. So 
some of your people in California are interested in some of the herring 
caught right out here, you might say, within a stone’s throw of the 
docks of Ketchikan. 

I don’t want to take up too much of your time, but I want to go into 
this sea lion problem. 

The sea lion is, I think, one of the most vicious animals we have in 
all of Alaska and it takes more fish than all of the fishermen combined. 
I will give a few figures I have here. 

We recommend that a drastic measure be taken at once to reduce 
the population of the sea lion in Alaska. From all reports, halibut 
men and trollers will tell you there must be a million or more sea lions 
in Alaska. If we took only one-tenth of that number, for example, 
100,000 sea lions in Alaska waters—a sea lion in captivity consumes 
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approximately 65 pounds of fish a day. In his natural domain he 
would consume upward of 80 pounds or more a day; 80 times 100,000 
would be 8 million pounds of fish a day times 365 days, which would 
give you about 2,920,000 pounds of fish that those sea lions consume 
in 1 year. That is more fish than all of the sport and commercial 
fishermen take in Alaska, British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, and 
California and Mexico. So when you take those figures they are 
almost unbelievable. 

But I am quite positive if any of you gentlemen have ever been out 
to Sea Lion rookery and seen the—the water for acres and acres 
around, when they come off that rookery out there, it will be just a 
solid mass of sea lions and where halibut fishermen have from time to 
time had to pull up their gear and leave and run maybe half a night 
or all night to get away from the bunch of sea lions that molest them 
right out here in the middle of the gulf a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty miles from shore. They would have to leave the fishing ground 
and go to some other fishing area where they wouldn’t be molested. 

Just here this spring one of the halibut boats told me he had over 
20,000 pounds of halibut destroyed that were not salable owing to the 
fact that a sea lion doesn’t consume an entire halibut. He will come 
up and grab and take out just the part that contains his liver and 
stomach and leave the rest of it. Whenever he does that it makes the 
halibut unsalable. 

I might again point out that Mr. Anderson some years ago, very 
shortly after he was appointed director of the Alaska Department of 
Fisheries, established an advisory committee in the various parts of 
the fishing districts in Alaska. I happened to be appointed as chair- 
man of that advisory committee here in Ketchikan. We have annual 
meetings whereby we present all these problems that come up to 
Mr. Anderson from every form, angle, and shape. 

On that committee are seiners, are trollers, are cannery operators, 
are sports fishermen, gillnetters, and we have also halibut fishermen 
on there. 

From that committee Mr. Anderson, who is our Alaska director, 
has gathered a considerable amount of very authentic data. That 
information is no doubt very valuable to him and also would be very 
valuable if the fisheries would ever be turned over to Alaska. 

I think that is my statement. I don’t want to take up any more 
time. 

Mr. Bartuett. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Krause, I think this is the first time the committee 
has heard about the sea-lion problem. Are they largely concentrated 
around the Ketchikan area? 

Mr. Krause. Oh, no. The largest concentration, I think, is along 
the Aleutian Islands and in the gulf. However, we have out here 
near the Canadian boundary quite a concentration owing to the fact 
that the Canadians run them out of their territory with machine guns 
and bombs and what have you, and naturally they are not bothered 
too much on our side, only by some of the fishermen that are molested. 
They no doubt kill them. That is why we have quite an abundance 
right here near the boundary. 

Mrs. Prost. Are they protected under your game laws? 

Mr. Krauss. They are protected to this degree: That you are 
allowed to kill one provided he molests you. 
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Mrs. Prost. Mr. Krause, you then would like to see the protective 
laws rescinded—in other words you would like to see an open season 
on sea lions? 

Mr. Krauss. Yes. I don’t think you would have to worry about 
ever exterminating them any more than the coyote in the States. He 
can’t be exterminated. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel that the best solution with reference to the 
overall problem of the fisheries would be to turn over complete 
control of the fisheries to the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Krauser. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe with the turnover of the fisheries there would 
still be the matter of the Fish and Wildlife Service here which would 
still enforce the rules with reference, for example, to this sea-lion 
proposition you mention. We heard about bears on Kodiak, for 
example, and a number of other problems. I might say there have 
been a number of criticisms from time to time of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. You would still have that, of course, to contend with. 

Mr. Krause. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. But you do feel with the control of the fisheries under 
the Territory it would in a large measure put the problem in your 
lap, and then if it didn’t work out you would have only yourselves 
to blame. Is that right? 

Mr. Krause. That is correct. However, I might point out we 
have a setup of the Department of Fisheries which is as near out of 
politics as you can possibly get it. i happen to be the author of the 
first bill that was introduced in 1945 when I was a member of the 
legislature, and according to the law the director is picked by a board 
and the board is picked by the various members or fishing people 
within fishing districts making up that board. And those members 
are recommended to the Governor for appointment on that board 
and approved by the legislature. That is as near as you can get it 
out of politics and still be within the scope of legislation. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate that statement. We had an opportunity 
to hear Mr. Anderson up in Juneau, I believe, and he made a very 
excellent statement. I feel he is most capable as far as his knowledge 
of fisheries and of interest in Alaska fisheries. 

There is one further question I would like to ask. As I understand, 
you along with many others in Alaska feel that there has been undue 
pressure at the Washington level on the Department of Fish and Wild- 
life which has brought “about conditions not to your liking, let’s say. 

Mr. Krauss. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel that if it was under the Territory you would 
be freer of pressure, let me say, from outside interests, fishing interests 
from Seattle and other points in the States? 

Mr. Krause. No;I don’t think we would. However, that pressure 
coming from there would not be as detrimental as the pressure at the 
present time, owing to the political pulse and one thing and another 
that takes place back in Washington now and through their lobbies 
they have back there. Where the people pick a board and recommend 
that board to the Governor, and that board picks your director, the 
director is not responsible direc tly to the voters or anything like that. 
He is responsible to that board, and as long as that board is picked by 
the people they can tell any pressure group which might try to in- 
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augurate a regulation that is unfair or improper for conservation or 
detrimental, I would say, to proper conservation—they could abso- 
lutely ignore that, and that isn’t the case at the present time. At the 
present time there is being pressure brought to bear through political 
pressure, I would say, and that political pressure has a lot to say in 
regards to what the regulations are going to be. 

However, we have from time to time here recommended—I could 
show you document after document at these hearings where we have 
recommended that we should have a flexible regulation, a flexible date 
of opening, a flexible date of closing. And we have time and time 
again recommended on the same basis that Dr. Thompson built up 
the Fraser River to allow a portion of the peak of the run to get into 
the spawning grounds, because those are the most highly productive 
fish, and being the most highly productive, they don’t need 50 percent. 
If you have 20 or 25 percent you can build your streams. That is 
Director Anderson’s attitude too. He figures the same thing can be 
accomplished. But you will have to extend the season out further 
and allow closure during the peak run in order to get that escapement. 
Of course, weather conditions and nature play a major part in that. 

Mr. Stskx. Do you favor statehood for Alaska? 

Mr. Krause. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Krause, do the sea lions have any commercial value 
for reduction purposes? 

Mr. Krauss. Not at the present time they haven’t. We under- 
stand they have experimented with trying to make leather out of their 
hide, but their hide is about three-quarters of an inch thick, and the 
only way they can use it would be to split it. 

Mr. Urr. So they would be complete destruction if they were 
destroyed? 

Mr. Krause. At the present time, unless some scientist can find 
some use for them. 

Mr. Urt. I know for a while Dr. Ross used to can it for dog food 
off the coast of Mexico, but I think he gave that up. There might 
be other uses for it. I certainly agree with you it is a predatory 
animal that should be destroyed. 

Do you think they have any tourist attraction? 

Mr. Krause. I don’t see where a tourist would get much attraction 
out here. They might down on the cliffs out of San Francisco but 
not up here. 

Mr. Urr. Let me tell you we don’t like them in California, and why 
they protect them I don’t know. They eat more fish in California 
than all of the fishermen catch along the coast of California. I have 
always been in favor of destruction of those predatory animals that 
destroy the commercial value of edible fish or game, either one. 

Mr. Krauss. I might say, any of those falls or winters we have a 
large school of herring out here in the Narrows right off the dock here, 
you can stand on the dock and count two or three hundred sea lions 
out there feeding on herring. 

Mr. Urr. How strictly do they enforce the law on protecting them? 

Mr. Krause. It is a Federal law. 

Mr. Urrt. It is still supposed to be enforced. How strictly do they 
enforce it? 
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Mr. Krauss. They relinquished it here a year or 2 years ago where- 
by you can destroy a sea lion providing be molests you. 

Mr. Urr. You mean molests you personally or fishing gear? 

Mr. Krause. Fishing gear, I imagine it is intended for. 

Mr. Urr. How many are destroyed that way each year? 

Mr. Krause. I don’t have the slightest idea. 

Mr. Urtr. You think the elimination of 100,000 or 200,000 seals 
would be of beneficial nature to the commercial fishermen? 

Mr. Krause. Definitely. 

Mr. Urt. Is there a bounty on them here? 

Mr. Krauss. Not on sea lions. There is on hair seal. 

Mr. Urr. Would you favor putting a bounty on destruction of sea 
lions? 

Mr. Krause. I would say I would. 

Mr. Urr. What amount? 

Mr. Krause. Enough to make it profitable for somebody to go out 
and hunt them. 

Mr. Urr. Which would be how much? 

Mr. Krausg. Your guess is as good as mine on that. 

Mr. Urr. That is all. 

Mr. Bartietr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. No questions. 

Mr. Bartiert. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. You have several recommendations that were made 
at the Seattle meeting last October, have you not? You mentioned 
those recommendations which were not adopted by the Fish and Wild- 
life. Was there any one recommendation that was adopted? 

Mr. Krauss. No, none. Those are the major two which were 
absolutely based on conservation and nothing else. 

Mr. Taytor. It was rather a futile effort then, was it not? 

Mr. Krause. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. That is all. 

Mr. Bartiett. Do you recall any recommendation at any of these 
hearings anywhere in Alaska at any time made by fishermen having 
been followed by the Fish and Wildlife? 

Mr. Krause. Has been or has not been? 

Mr. Bartuetr. Do you recall that any has been? 

Mr. Krause. Very few, very minor ones. 

Mr. Bartietr. You didn’t mean to indicate to the committee that 
Mr. Anderson, as head of the Department of Fisheries, would rely 
upon the reports from these advisory groups as constituting the basis 
of his scientific program, did you? 

Mr. Krauss. He has biologists throughout the Territory now, and 
we have one here, and we worked with that biologist. 

Mr. Bartierr. Your reports then are merely supplemental? 

Mr. Krause. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuettr. Thank you very much. 

We will stand in recess until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 1:30 p. m.. of this 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Bartuetr. The hearing will be in order. 
Mr. Danielson, do you care to testify? 
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Mr. Danrexson. Yes. N 
Mr. Bartierr. Come forward and identify yourself for the record ua 
please. i 
fro} 
STATEMENT OF J. E. DANIELSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF peo 
SCHOOLS, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 

0 
Mr. Danretson. I am J. E. Danielson, superintendent of the wis 


Ketchikan schools. 
I am grateful for the privilege of stating our school situation here 
in Ketchikan. 
What I have to say will probably be heard time and time again 
throughout the Territory and also the hearings you might conduct 
elsewhere in the Nation. 
We are especially concerned with regard to the continuance of 
Alaska public works in our Territory. During these past few years 
we have received aid from that source without which I don’t know 
what we would have done here in our community. 
[ have been here 10 years, and during that rime the school popula- 
tion of this community has doubled. Also the population of the com- 
munity insofar as its adults are concerned has doubled. We have 
what we might call waves of young people coming up through the 
lower erades. As a matter of fact, we have approximately three times 
as many students entering out first grade as we have graduating from 
high school, which we will give an indication of the problems we will 
have to face in years to come. 
At the present time, as is the case in many school districts, we are 
bonded near our limit, and therefore any building programs that de- 
velop in the future will have to come from increased valuations 
in our property or increased tax levies, which are somewhat limited 
also at the present time. 
We have been able to avoid the double-shift system by putting our 
children in church basements and other places we could find, and this 
year for the first time we are in our own building. With the comple- 
tion of the six additional classrooms which have already been approved 
by Alaska public works, we hope that for another year at least we can 
also stay in our own building. But after that then we don’t know 
what is going to happen.. That will be the time when we will need 
assistance from Alaska public works. 
As I have said before, I don’t know what we would have done at 
the present time if it had not been for the assistance given by Alaska 
public works. 
If there are questions you would like to ask, I would be glad to 
answer them 
Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Danielson. 
Judge Chenoweth? 
Mr. CHenowetu. How much money has been spent by Alaska 
public works on your school system here? 
Mr. Danretson. When this project we are finishing now is com- 
pleted it will be $1,343,000. 
Mr. CuenowetuH. Do you have another project pending? 
Mr. Danre.son. We have another project estimated at $165,000, 
half of which would be Alaska public-works money. 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Have you had any difficulty in meeting your 
half of the contribution here? 

Mr. Danretson. Not so far. We have had quite a bit of assistance 
from the tobacco tax, and we have had very fine cooperation from the 
people of our community in meeting their share of the burden. 

I think you are aware of the fact that Ketchikan has gone all out 
on its own to provide the necessary facilities, educ ational and other- 
wise, for our community. 

Mr. CHEeNowetTH. Your school enrollment has doubled, you say? 

Mr. Dantetson. Yes. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Over what period? 

Mr. Dantetson. A 10-year period. 

Mr. CuEeNowertu. How long have you been in the system here? 

Mr. Danretson. This is my 11th year. 

Mr. CHenoweru. I have been very much impressed with the 
reports we received on the Alaska public-works program, and I have 
the opinion that Congress will certainly very likely continue that 
program. I think a great job has been done from all I can see. 

Mr. Danretson. We feel it has. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. So I hope you won’t be too concerned over the 
possibility it may be discontinued. Iam sure your very able Delegate 
will use his persuasive powers to see it is continued. He will have a 
good deal of help on the floor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. What would be the results if the Territory was asked 
to take over in its entirety the school program? 

Mr. Danietson. That would be a hard question to answer. As |] 
now see it, the Territory has a tremendous budget of its own, taking 
care of expansion that is taking place throughout the Territory. 
And to add this additional burden of taking on the schools on its own, 
and especially its building program, w ould probably be more than it 
could handle. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Sisk. I might say that the school facilities we have found in 
Alaska have been very excellent. In fact, I have been rather as- 
tonished at some of the very fine buildings that you have up here. 
Some of them far exceed the facilities we ee in the States. 

Outside of the federally impacted areas, which I don’t think you 
would get any benefit out of here, you caudate the States are 
carrying the burden. Are you familiar at all with proposed Federal 
aid to States legislation which was discussed in the last Congress? 

Mr. Danietson. I have read some of them; yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I am inclined to agree with my colleague from Colorado 
that you do not need to be too alarmed about the continuance of the 
program yet. On the other hand, you know statehood is being quite 
actively discussed up here, and, of course, in line with other States, 
under statehood, if you were asked to take over in entirety the school 
program, that w ‘ould be one of the things that would be of concern 
to the people in the Territory, and that is the reason for my question 
as to whether or not the people are prepared to tax themselves to the 
extent which would be necessary to carry on their school program 
outside of militarily impacted areas. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Barruerr. Mrs. Pfost? 
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Mrs. Prost. You receive no Federal funds? 
Mr. Danietson. We have received some aid under the provisions 
of Public Law 874 which provides money in reality in lieu of tax for 
Government installations in our community. 
Mrs. Prost. You refer to the Coast Guard? 
Mr. Danietson. The Coast Guard and the ACS and some of the 
employees of the post office. 
Mrs. Prost. How many in number would there be from those 
Federal installations? 
Mr. Danietson. Probably 125 to 150 students. 
Mrs. Prost. You mentioned spending $1,343,000 of public works 
money; did your area match funds by putting up $1,343,000 also? 
Mr. Dantetson. Yes. And we also put up money in addition to 
that in order to provide certain equipment needed within the school 
on our own. 
Mrs. Prost. Which was in addition to the public works program? 
Mr. Danietson. Yes. 
Mrs. Prost. That is all. 
Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. McFarland? 
Mr. McFaruanp. No questions. 
Mr. Barruetrr. Dr. Taylor? 


Mr. Taytor. One question. How many Indian students do you and 
have in school? 7 
Mr. Danretson. It depends upon your definition of 2 native. eas! 


Mr. Taytor. How many students do you have that might be Not 
eligible for the Johnson-O’ Malley contribution? not 
Mr. Dantetson. Probably 150 to 200, a very rough guess. An 
Mr. Taytor. And how much do you collect from Johnson-O’ Malley? tori 
Mr. Dantetson. None. faci 
Mr. Taytor. Because Mr. Olsen, area director of the Alaska Native for 
Service, is in the room I wonder if he might give us an answer as to N 
whether or not the Ketchikan School District would be eligible for hap 
assistance under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. pro 
Mr. Ousen. No; they are not. ene 
Mr. Taytor. Why not? I 
Mr. Ousen. I suppose it is Bureau policy that we are trying to has 
get out of the school business and, of course, trying to get out of in t 


assistance to the native people where we can commensurate with the 
good of the native people. And I think it ought to be brought out— 
I am sure it is a fact here—that many of these natives own non- 
restricted titles and, of course, pay taxes to the city of Ketchikan 
and property taxes and many other taxes. 
Mr. Taytor. Is there an Indian school in the close vicinity? 
Mr. Ousen. No. 
Mr. Taytor. Thank you. 
Mr. Bartuert. Mr. Sisk? 
Mr. Sisk. I just have one other question, Mr. Danielson, that I 
had planned on exploring, and it had slipped my mind. Who plans 
or determines the type of construction of the schools in this area? 
Mr. Danretson. You mean within our own school district? 
Mr. Sisk. Yes. 
Mr. Danretson. The school board chiefly through cooperation 
with the department of health and the Territorial department of 
education. 
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Mr. Sisk. The reason that I ask that question—and this is not a 
criticism of the way it has been handled necessarily—for example, I 
was told that one of the school buildings in Alaska has a stage which 
is second only to Radio City Music Hall in New York. Now I am 
not the person who desires to see youngsters have second-rate facili- 
ties, certainly, but actually it has occurred to me, and I am wondering 
whether curtains that cost $72,000—maybe that $72,000 could have 
been put into some classrooms in needed areas. 

As I say, this is not meaning to be critical, and yet I am wondering 
whether that type of elaborate construction is completely feasible 
for any area. I don’t care whether this area, California, Oregon, or 
anywhere else. For that reason I was interested in who determined 
the amount of money spent on a single facility. 

Mr. Dantetson. You are referring to the Anchorage school? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. I did not plan on mentioning the name, but 
since you have, that is right. 

Mr. Danretson. I wanted to be sure you were not referring to 
Ketchikan. 

I might add a word there insofar as Ketchikan is concerned. In 
our school building program we have added a gymnasium and audi- 
torium, and they are very adequate. Our auditorium seats 1,200 
and our gymnasium from 1,500 to 2,000. 

There is one factor I hope you folks will consider especially in south- 
east Alaska. We have 17 feet of rain on the average each year. 
Not 17 inches, 17 feet. Therefore, whether we want to admit it or 
not, we are an indoor people. We have to play inside most of the year. 
And from that point of view the board felt in providing the audi- 
torium and gymnasium they were providing badly needed community 
facilities as a part of our school system and which would be available 
for school use also. 

Mr. Sisk. As I say, this is not meant to be critical. I am very 
happy you have adequate facilities as you do. But I do feel that 
probably might receive some consideration in the future with refer- 
ence to the putting out of Federal moneys. 

For example, in one of the high schools in my hometowa which 
has 3,000 students in high school alone, it is just 1 of 4 high schools 
in the city and does not have an auditorium even. I am just bringing 
out the fact. I don’t want you to fec! maybe we have spoiled you 
by an overabundance of Federal funds because, of course, we do 
want to see adequate facilities for education. I am concerned that 
it be ample. Yet I do feel there should be judgment used in the 
ways those funds are spent. 

Mr. Dantretson. Surely. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate your statement, Mr. Danielson. 

Mr. Bartuett. Mr. Danielson, what is the tobacco tax? 

Mr. Dantetson. Pardon me? 

Mr. Bartietr. The tobacco tax. What does the law do? 

Mr. Danretson. The tobacco tax income, of course, comes from 
tax on tobacco within our Territory, and the funds are restricted for 
use for building construction or rehabilitation and can be used for no 
other purpose. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Construction or rehabilitation of schools? 

Mr. Danre.son. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. And only schools? 
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Mr. Danteuson. Yes; it is limited to schools. 

Mr. Bartierr. That money is paid to the Territorial government? 

Mr. Daniexson. It is paid to the Territory and then it is distributed 
to the schools of the Territory on the basis of a certain formula that 
has been set up. 

Mr. Barrierr., Can you recall offhand what that formula is? 

Mr. Danretson. Yes. Generally speaking, it includes a flat rate 
to all of the schools of, I believe, $3,000 a year. That is the starting 
point. 

Mr. Bartierr. Within and without municipalities? 

Mr. Danietson. No, that is the incorporated school district. First 
of all, | might say it separates the funds into two divisions: The 
rural school division, which is handled through the Territorial board of 
education, and then incorporated school district portion, which is 
handled according to the formula. And that formula includes a flat 
appropriation, I believe, of $3,000 a year to each of the schools in 
incorporated districts, and then the remainder is apportioned on the 
basis of school enrollment and classroom units. A classroom unit in 
reality is a teacher and so many students. So it is based on the 
number of teachers and also the number of students. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Danielson. 

Have you traveled to many or any of the smaller communities in 
this part of Alaska or any other part? 

Mr. Danretson. Southeast Alaska, yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. What would you have to “ai about the quality of 
these school buildings in the smaller places? 

Mr. Dantetson. Some of the outlying areas have buildings in rather 

pathetic condition. In some of the places like our neighboring towns 
tt is average, | would say. We have some towns out on the west coast 
at the present time that have really no means of financing their portion 
of the cost of construction, and therefore their building facilities are 
very limited. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I am curious about your athletic program in view 
of that fine gymnasium you have. I suppose you have a championship 
basketball team every year here. 

Mr. Danietson. We don’t emphasize that. When we get one we 
are happy. 

Mr. Curenowetu. I am wondering about your athletic program 
and relations with other schools. Do any of the Seattle schools com- 
pete here or is that a little too far? 

Mr. Danietson. It is a little too far, and up to the present time it 
is a little too expensive. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. With whom do you compete? 

Mr. Danre.tson. We play the towns in southeast Alaska, chiefly 
Prince Rupert, Juneau, Petersburg, Wrangell, and other teams. 

Mr. Cuznowern. You travel from town to town, do you? 

Mr. Dantetson. We travel chiefly by air. In southeast Alaska 
the situation is somewhat different from what you have in the States. 
When I was back in Montana we had a town 100 miles away. We 
would drive over after school and play them and come back afterward. 
If we were to go by boat to Petersburg to play them, we would have 
to leave at 5 in the morning to get in at 7 o’clock at night, probably 
rest the next day, and take the same amount of time to come back. 
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So we have to conserve schooltime and go by air. That limits us to 
some extent. Of course, if you have small gymnasiums and can’t 
accommodate the crowds that want to come, you have no finances for 
traveling by air. So we are somewhat limited. 

Mr. Cuenowetua. I heard the claim made in Petersburg that they 
had the finest gymnasium in Alaska. Do you dispute that? 

Mr. Danietson. They have a fine gymnasium. 

Mr. Coenowertnu. Most of these towns have good gymnasiums, do 
they? 

Mr. Danretson. They do now thanks to Alaska public works. 

Mr. CHEeNoweE TH. In other words, you are carrying about the same 
type athletic program they do in the States as far as basketball is 
concerned? 

Mr. Danietson. That is right. 

Mr. CHENOowETH. I am very glad to hear that. Thank you. 

Mr. Urr. Are there any school districts within Alaska that are not 
contiguous to or a part of an incorporated city? 

Mr. Danretson. That would be hard to answer. I think that most 
of them are—the city is a part of the school district or the boundaries 
are the same. 

Mr. Urt. The lack of facilities which you refer to on the coast, are 
they within incorporated limits or could they be independent school 
districts? 

Mr. Dante son. I think they are connected with small cities. 

Mr. Urr. Is it within the law to create a school district inde- 
pendently of any city? And if so, who would be the governing body 
of such a school district? 

Mr. Danretson. I believe Mr. Dafoe, commissioner of education, 
might answer that better than I. But I believe we do maybe have 
1 or 2 school districts in the Territory which do not include cities. 
But I think the rest of them do. 

Mr. Urr. One final question. As a rule what is your average cost 
of a classroom? 

Mr. Danrtetson. For construction purposes? 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Danretson. If you include merely the cost of the classroom 
without the gymnasium and auditori'um—— 

Mr. Urr. I am suggesting the addition of 10 classrooms to your 
plant. 

Mr. Dantetson. We have 6 classrooms, which we are estimating at 
a cost of $165,000. 

Mr. Urr. A little less than $30,000. 

Mr. Dantetson. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. That is all. 

Mr. Bartruetr. Thank you, Mr. Danielson. 

It would be my suggestion, Dr. Taylor be requested to write to the 
superintendent of schools at Anchorage, Mr. Morgan, and make in- 
quiry as to the point brought up by Mr. Sisk as to the auditorium and 
the cost of the stage. It might be well to have a statement from him. 

Mr. Sisk. I am not trying to indict the city of Anchorage or any- 
one else on that. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I know that. 

Mr. Sisk. I feel it is something that might have to eventually come 
out, which might prove detrimental to Alaska. I think it probably 
would be advisable. 
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Mr. Bartiert. That was my only purpose. I knew you were not 
trying to make an indictment, but I thought to clear the record we 
should have a statement from the superintendent there. 

Mr. Sisk. I think it would be excellent. 

(Subsequently Mr. A. W. Morgan, superintendent, Anchorage 
Independent School District, submitted the following letter:) 

ANCHORAGE INDEPENDENT ScHoo. District, 
Anchorage, Alaska, October 5, 1956. 


Dr. J. L. Taytor, 
Care of Mr. E. L. Bartlett, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Dear Dr. Taytor: I received your letter of inquiry Wednesday, October 5, 
1955. You failed to state just where I should send my reply, and knowing that 
Mr. Bartlett may still be with your group I am taking the advantage of his services 
to see that this letter is delivered to you. 

Construction costs are higher in Alaska than they are in the States, and as I told 
you as we traveled through our new high-school building our per-square-foot 
cost would have been higher had we not received some very fortunate bids. A 
similar building to this was built in Parma, Ohio, 2 years ago, and according to 
the article in the school board journal the cost was $21.19 per square foot. Our 
building cost was between $21 and $22 per square foot, so that certainly isn’t 
out of line. 

The cost of all stage equipment, including battens, counterbalances, light 
fixtures, drapes, front curtain—in fact everything on the stage was $55,000. The 
high bid for all of the stage equipment was $80,000. One newspaper here in 
Anchorage erroneously printed that the front curtain alone cost $80,000, and was 
gold. Itis true the curtain is goldin color. I am happy to make this explanation 
and correct some erroneous stories, or hearsays. 

We also enjoyed appearing before your group of the committee hearing. 

Cordially, 
A. W. Moraan, Superintendent. 

Mr. Danretson. May I add one thing more? I believe that build- 
ing was built under a different program than the Alaska public works. 
I believe it comes under Public Law 815. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate that, Mr. Danielson. It was partially 
brought about through Federal impaction by the military. 

Mr. Danretson. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. W. K. Boardman, manager of the Ketchikan Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Will you identify yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF, W. K, BOARDMAN, MANAGER, KETCHIKAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ALASKA 


Mr. Boarpman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is W. K. Boardman. Iam manager of the Ketchikan Chamber 
of Commerce and also at this hearing will testify on behalf of the Bar 
Point Harbor Committee, which is a communitywide committee made 
up of segments of our fishing groups, union groups, and business inter- 
ests on the specific project. 

I would like to echo Mayor Beck’s remarks this morning about how 
appreciative we are of your committee being in Alaska and taking 
3 weeks off from your busy duties in your own congressional districts 
to listen to our problems. I know your first loyalties should lie and 
do lie with your own constituents, and I think it is very fine you take 
the time to spend 3 weeks up in our northern Territory going into our 
problems. 

I have handed Mr. McFarland a written brief that the chamber has 
filed before this committee. I think each of you probably has a copy 
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of it in your hands. Some of the items I will very hurriedly touch on 
and some others I would like to spend a little bit more time on. 

The brief starts with a general description of southeastern Alaska. 
Mr. Sharp in his presentation on behalf of the city has a very fine 
description of the Ketchikan economy. 

I think that the committee has already observed we do have two 
rather distinct areas in Alaska. This panhandle region you are now 
in is heavily forested area with large fishing resources and has already 
a basic development in industry that the interior doesn’t enjoy to the 
degree we do. We do have a little difference in geographic situations 
in Alaska, and I think you recognize it by now. 

Under the first part of our presentation we have three points we 
would like to make before the committee concerning industrial possi- 
bilities in the Territory and particularly in this area. 

First, our organization is opposed to Senate bill 450 that was in- 
troduced in the 1st session of the 84th Congress by Senator Langer of 
North Dakota. This bill would set up a national park on Admiralty 
Island up by Juneau. 

The forest resources in this particular area are earmarked for a 
large newsprint development in Juneau which is being spearheaded 
by the Georgia-Pacific Co. We feel there are many more areas much 
more attractive from a national park standpoint. The Glacier Bay 
area isn’t developed. 

This legislation should be defeated or not even introduced in the 
next session of Congress. 

Mr. Sharp this morning gave a summary of the position of the city 
in regard to hydroelectric surveys. Our chamber concurs with his 
presentation on it. The necessity of making data studies in regard 
to stream gaging figures and that type of thing is axiomatic and basic, 
I think, and should be carried forward with enough appropriations to 
implement the program. 

We have a statement here regarding our feeling on tax incentives. 

Our organization supports the position that either direct or indirect 
Federal tax incentives should be granted to new development projects 
as an inducement to industrially develop the Territory. Higher costs, 
in almost every category, for conducting business in Alaska make it 
practically mandatory to offer some offsetting support to attract new 
industries to the Territory. Indirect examples of such support are 
already found in the subsidies granted several airlines operating in 
the Territory; also, in the case of certain existing industries, the grant- 
ing of accelerated depreciation schedules to those whose operation is 
construed to be identified with the defense effort of the country. 

I might state we have permissive tax legislation on our Territorial 
statutes that allows any tax district to grant a complete moratorium 
on property taxes during a construction period of a new industry 
coming into that tax district, and allows up to 50 percent exemption 
on property taxation during its first 10 years of operation. That is 
strictly an enabling type of legislation that the tax district can or 
cannot take advantage of as they see fit. 

Moving on to the subject of fisheries. Our organization feels as 
long as we are operating with the present set of rules in the Federal 
handling of the fisheries that larger appropriations should be made to 
that agency to carry out its work. With some 22,000 miles of coast- 
line, I believe, in Alaska, far exceeding that of the continental United 
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States, the magnitude of the whole problem is certainly brought into ni 


focus, and with the overall effort that it contributes through our veel 
fisheries to the national food effort, we certainly feel that larger ont 
appropriations should be made available to that agency to carry on that 
its work. 

Our next statement has to do with forest resources in Alaska and 
particularly southeastern Alaska. 

I think all of the committee are probably aware that almost all of ond 
southeastern Alaska is embraced in the Tongass National Forest. road 
We take the position that policy should be continued of administering Ww 
this area as one integral unit, which has been done to date, and we 
certainly know of no efforts in any direction to change that policy, 
but we do want to endorse the continuance of it. 

We feel that the Forest Service has in its overall programing tried 
to encourage a rounded industry of possibly five pulp and paper com- 
panies in this area, with satellite development of plywood and feeder 
plants that can come along in the wake of those developments. We 
feel the best interests will be served if it is administered as one overall 
unit, as it has been to date. 

Mr. Sharp this morning also touched on the Tongass Timber Act 
of 1947 and the amount of 1 money that has been built up into that fund. 
I am told now it exceeds slightly $2 million and is accumulating at 
the rate of about $600,000 a year. 

We feel that steps should be taken to release the fund for the pur- 
poses set forth in the basic legislation. At the same time we make 
no representation as to the validity or nonvalidity of any possessory mei 
or other claims. We just feel the funds should be put to use and not hae 
allowed to pile up and accummulate. field 

The next item we have has to do with transportation problems. 

You have already observed in traveling throughout southeastern alias 
Alaska we have a problem peculiar probably to nowhere else in the asia 
world. The coastal communities such as Ketchikan, Wrangell, Ree 
Petersburg, Juneau, Sitka, where you were, and even the ones.on our 
mainland like Haines and Skagway are absolutely separated by either 
impossible mountainous terrain or the fact that we are located on 
separate and isolated islands. That brings up a transportation 
picture that is probably not paralleled anywhere for an area as large 
and important. Obviously we can’t build roads to connect these 
communities. As I say, we are on different islands, and it is impossible 
to do that. 

We do have a road system tied in with the Alaska Highway ter- 
minating at Haines at the head of the inside passage, and we have 
another terminal 90 miles south of here on the British Columbia road 
system where there is a highway terminal as well as a railhead ter- 
minal. We feel the only logical way to bridge the gap in this road 
system is to inaugurate and extend the road system, if you please, 
with some type of a combination railroad car or truck, van, automobile, 
and passenger ferry type of operation, roll-on, roll-off type of situa- oinial 
tion, where you can drive your car on or drive it off without the old m4 
archaic method of handling booms and that type of thing. the 

The reason for this thinking is that it is the only way we can see We 
where we can logically ever encourage tourist development and other 
transportation development to tie in with the road system in interior 
Alaska. If there were a high-speed ferry type of operation connecting 
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these coastal communities with these road terminals, either originating 
in Puget Sound or Prince Rupert, extending up to the Haines Road 
system, we would be able to take advantage of this waterway highway, 
as it were, and the only way we can feasibly see to do it. We think 
that one specific way that Congress could do it would be to authorize 
and appropriate the funds to the Alaska Road Commission to con- 
tinue its roads activity either in the form of preferably building the type 
of vessels that are necessary and leasing them to a private operator, 

*, if that can’t be done, to operate the system itself as part of our basic 
oa system in the Territory. 

We have next presented several items in our statement concerning 
road needs in the immediate Ketchikan area. Mr. Sharp touched 
upon some of those problems, particularly with regard to the forest 
highway road situation as it now exists here. 

We do have one road problem of paramount importance we feel in 
this area at least, and that is a road from Annette Island over here 
where our airport is. Annette Island was constructed just prior to 
World War II and is the finest developed airport in southeastern 
Alaska. It is a completely instrument-equipped field, usable on a 
24-hour basis, but it too is on a separate island from Ketchikan here. 
The important native community of Metlakatla is located 6 miles from 
the airfield and connected by a presently existing road with the 
airfield. 

With the largest Coast Guard operating base in the Territory 
located in Ketchikan, with the large number of people that are living 
on Annette, both in the community of Metlakatla and also Govern- 
ment facilities up at the airfield, and the industrial development that 
has taken place right in Ketchikan proper, we feel for defense that this 
field should be linked with Ketchikan so it would be usable on a 24-hour 
basis. It can be done by construction of a 14-mile road along the 
shoreline of Annette Island and connecting it with our presently 
existing road system by ferry of about a mile and a half. The Alaska 
Road Commission has made engineering surveys on that road. They 
estimate the cost at $3 million, and they have also included an over- 
ceiling item in their budget, but we have never gotten down to under- 
ceiling figures, and it stands on that basis. 

But it is a specific piece of legislation that we feel the Congress could 
and should do to make this airport facility available on a 24-hour 
basis to a very important community here. 

I would like to digress at this point and submit the following state- 
ment on behalf of the Bar Point Harbor Committee that I previousls 
identified myself with as secretary. Mr. Krause, who previously 
testified here, is president of our committee. It is an overall civic 
committee made up, as I said before, of our union groups, our fishing 
groups, and our business interests that are profoundly aware and 
know the problem that we have in this area in respect to this small 
boat harbor situation. 

I might preface it a little bit just to point out the industrial back- 
ground of Ketchikan. We are the largest salmon-processing center 
in the world. We have five canneries within the corporate limits of 
the city. There are several more in the immediate surrounding area. 
We have three large cold-storage plants here. We have a large 
crab-cannery operation. 
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The largest lumber and sawmill in Alaska is located in Ketchikan 
and the recently inaugurated pulp mill is a $60 million investment, 
which is the largest basic industry that has ever come into the Ter- 
ritory. 

In respect to all of these operations I have named, the entire econ- 
omy and the effort revolves around use of marine transportation. 

I think the fisheries effort is self-explanatory. 

The pulp mill is obtaining logs from some 35 logging camps that 
now exist where there were 4 prior to its inception, and every one of 
these camps is located on a separate island, located away from the 
mill site. The entire supply operation to them, the towing of logs, is 
conducted as a water operation. 

Ketchikan is a port of entry of entering the Territory from the 
Puget Sound area and the port of departure when leaving the Ter- 
ritory southbound. During the peak of the halibut season and salmon 
season we are subjected to an enormous influx of transient marine 
traffic that clears through this port and fans out all over the fishing 
grounds in the Territory and places no comparable strain on any other 
port in the Territory. 

We have the reverse of that situation at the end of these fishing 
seasons when the fleets funnel back down from the fishing areas and 
back to this port and the protected inside passage along the British 
Columbia coastline to Puget Sound. 

As Mr. Sharp indicated this morning, we have a small-boat basin 
built 25 years ago capable of handling about 300 boats. A few years 
ago we had a city tax assessment levied on boats, and at that time 
we had more than 1,100 boats on our city assessment rolls alone, 
owned by firms or individuals residing within the corporate limits of 
the city. 

There are two sources of registry on boats up here. One is customs 
registry and the other Coast Guard registry, and there is in excess of 
2,200 boats of Ketchikan registry on those 2 records. 

We have a fishing fleet that we know exceeds 1,500 boats during 
peaks of the seasons and probably runs on up into the 2,000 figure 
and above. 

This points up the tremendously crowded condition we are existing 
with and in which we have only one alternative. That is construction 
of additional small-boat harbor here. 

This committee carried this plea before the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees last March. We appeared before both 
Subcommittees on Civil Works and had a very fine audience. Dele- 
gate Bartlett was certainly very cooperative and appeared before the 
committee, too, in behalf of all the Alaska projects and our own here. 

We have gone to the Bureau of the Budget on the matter. I think 
that we have convinced budget that the criteria they have set up in 
past years, in which they have allowed no small-boat harbors of any 
description to be included in the budget—TI think we have prevailed 
upon them to see the difference in this Alaska picture as compared 
to harbor projects along the coastal waters in the continental United 
States proper. 

The entire emphasis up here is on commercial use of harbors and 
pleasure craft is at a very minimum, almost nonexistent. That is a 
difference, I think, that has finally been brought home to the budget, 
and we hope to have a more favorable reception and inclusion of 
these items in their figures in the coming session. 
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I think that all we can do with respect to this small-boat situation 
is appeal to you Members of Congress, that if we are successful in 
coming before the Congress with an appropriation item for it, that 
you will support our position and concur with it that these harbors 
are the livelihood of our communities up in Alaska. 

What the Congress has done in past years with regard to granting 
assistance to the railroad in the form of original land grants, and what 
they have done in helping the highway development in the form of 
the Federal Highway Aid Act can only be paralleled in Alaska or this 
particular part of Alaska by assistance along the line of developing 
these small-boat harbors. It should be recognized and done by the 
Congress. We feel so very strongly. 

Reverting to testifying for the chamber of commerce, I did want 
to say one thing. 

When Superintendent Danielson said we had 17 feet of rain, my 
chamber of commerce forces me to state that happened once. The 
nee is 160 inches a year. It is only 13 feet. He was a little off 
there. 

We have a short statement in our summary concerning mines and 
mineral development in the Territory, particularly this area. 

We are in a position here, next door neighbors to British Columbia, 
where we have seen the tremendous mining development taking place 
over in Canada. We feel that one of the biggest stimulants has been 
tax incentives that are given the operators over in British Columbia 
and other sections of Canada. Leaving the uranium situation out 
entirely, they do, as we understand it, grant a complete tax mora- 
torium for the first 3% years of operation, and that includes taxes 
of every type—income, property and what have you. And they 
have developed a tremendously healthy mining industry, and a lot 
of their mining operators have come into southeastern Alaska on 
prospecting missions. So we feel there is one industry—since the 
gold clause was enacted and the price of gold pegged and it became 
more or less dormant in that field in Alaska, we feel a stimulus could 
be given the mining industry in Alaska by incentives along Federal 
tax relief. The Territory does offer substantial tax relief to the 
mining industry as it is presently constituted. 

Our last presentation in this brief is a recommendation that the 
Congress set up a joint United States-Canadian Commission to deal 
exclusively with the problems of this northern frontier—British 
Columbia, the Yukon Territory, and Alaska. There are such major 
problems as international road developments, international railroad 
development, possibly to the interior of Alaska from the Puget 
Sound area through the British Columbia railroad system, and cer- 
tainly a common shipping problem along this protected inside passage 
that is used by both the Canadians and American shipping interests. 
We feel it would be very well advised if the Congress would set up 
such a commission on a long-range permanent basis to deal with these 
problems that are of a joint flavor. 

I think you have already run into the tremendous possibility of 
aluminum development at Skagway if our two Governments could 
get together and put that picture together, and a commission like 
this would serve a very useful purpose in that respect. 

I think that concludes the résumé of our presented brief on this. 
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Mr. Bartietrr. We thank you, Mr. Boardman, for a most compre- 
hensive statement. 
(The statements submitted by Mr. Boardman follow:) 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENT SuBMITTED BY W. K. BoarpMAN RELATING TO THE 
THE Bar Point SMALL Boat Basin at KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


1. Request: Funds for construction of a small-boat basin at Bar Point in 
Ketchikan Harbor consisting of a dredged harbor protected by 2 breakwaters 
700 feet and 1,550 feet long, capable of handling 500 boats with drafts up to 12 
feet. 

2. Necessity: More than 1,200 fishing boats base at Ketchikan with an in- 
crease in excess of 2,000 during peaks of salmon and halibut seasons. Present 
basin can only handle maximum of 300 boats. City is port of entry into Alaska 
and conversely port of departure when leaving Alaska. Entire southeastern 
Alaska and Ketchikan area is solely dependent on marine traffic for support of 
its economy—there are no connecting highways or railroads of any description 
either within the area or entering the area. Needed to accommodate extensive 
waterborne logging operation in connection with new $59 million pulp mill at 
Ketchikan—the first and only pulp mill constructed to date in the Territory. 
Ketchikan is the salmon capital of the world and the project is also needed to 
accommodate the fleet of commercial vessels required to operate 6 salmon can- 
neries, 3 cold-storage plants, crab cannery, and Alaska’s largest lumber mill, all 
located within corporate limits of city. 

3. Cost of project: Total first cost of $2,947,000. Construction of 450 feet of 
breakwater can be temporarily and perhaps permanently deferred resulting in 
first cost of initial construction of $1,949,000. 

4. Construction period: Estimated at 2 years. 

5. Benefit-cost ratio: Based on complete plan of development, 1.23 to 1.0. 
Based on first cost of initial construction, 1.81 to 1.0. 

6. Benefits from project: Increased productivity of fishery and timber re- 
sources. Provide necessary harbor facilities for marine traffic that furnishes sole 
transportation medium for the area’s economy. Reduction in vessel damage 
and maintenance due to present congestion and lack of moorage. 

7. Construction: Should be started immediately. 

8. Attachments: Pulp mill and Alaska Fishermen’s Union letter. Memorial. 


STATEMENT SURMITTED RY W. K. BOARDMAN RELATING TO THE Bar Pornt 
SmMaLL Boat Basin at KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


1. Request: Funds for construction of a small-boat basin at Bar Point in 
Ketchikan Harbor consisting of a dredged harbor protected by 2 rock breakwaters 
700 feet and 1,550 feet long capable of handling 500 boats with drafts up to 12 feet. 
The basin to contain some 780,000 square feet of area and, on a basis of 1,500 square 
feet per boat, would actually accommodate 520 boats. About 12 percent of the 
basin area would range in depth from 6 to 10 feet. Thirty percent would range 
from 10 to 15 feet, and the balance would vary from 15 to 40 feet. 

2. Necessity: (A) There are more than 2,100 boats of all descriptions of 
Ketchikan registry. At-least 1,200 fishing boats base at Ketchikan during the 
fishing season and winter months and more than 1,000 boats are actually listed on 
the city assessment rolls owned by individuals and firms residing or doing business 
within the corporate limits of the city. In addition there are a large number of 
boats engaged in the logging and logging camp supply activity in the immediate 
Ketchikan area using the port of Ketchikan as their supply base numbering upward 
to 100. This latter category of boats has only come into being in the area in the 
last year and a half as a result of the construction of a new $59 million pulp mill 
at Ketchikan—the first and only one to date in Alaska. A further burden is 
placed on the port for accommodation of additional vessels used in the operation 
of 6 salmon canneries, 3 cold storage plants, | crab cannery as well as Alaska’s 
largest lumber mill—all located within the corporate limits of the city. There 
are five additional canneries in the immediate Ketchikan trading area. The only 
present small-boat basin can handle a maximum of 300 boats and beyond that 
point dangerous and impossible overcrowding takes place. 

(B) Ketchikan is the first port of entry into Alaska and conversely is the port of 
departure when leaving Alaska for the States. The port of Ketchikan is subjected 
to an enormous influx of transient vessels particularly from the Puget Sound area 
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during the halibut and salmon seining seasons. These fleets after entering and 
clearing through the port of Ketchikan fan out all over the Alaska fishing grounds 
and place no comparable strain for accommodating them on any other Alaskan 
port. The same situation prevails when the fishing seasons are completed and 
these fleets funnel back through Ketchikan en route down the protected inside 
passage to the Puget Sound area. 

(C) Unlike almost any other area in the United States proper, a situation 
prevails in Ketchikan and the balance of southeastern Alaska wherein the entire 
economy is dependent on marine traffic. There are no connecting highways or 
railroads of any description either within the area or entering the area that offer an 
alternate form of transportation. All of the communities are located on isolated 
islands separated from each other by extensive bodies of water that force the use 
of marine traffic exclusively. The entire road system at Ketchikan, which is 
ocated.on Revillagigedo Island, extends 15 miles north and 9 miles south of the 
Icity and just quits in the middle of the Tongass National Forest. 

The nearest United States continental highway and railroad systems are 
located in the Puget Sound area 650 nautical miles to the south of Ketchikan and 
the nearest foreign highway and railroad terminals are located 90 nautical miles 
south of Ketchikan at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 

The basis of the entire local and surrounding area economy in respect to the 
fishery, timber, and mining resources is wholly dependent on marine traffic and 
boat usage. The construction of the Bar Point small-boat basin at Ketchikan is 
absolutely necessary to accommodate the fleet of vessels that support and make 
possible our local and area economy. 

Marine traffic in southeastern Alaska and Ketchikan is the counterpart (and 
substitute) for railroad and highway mediums of transportation in the continental 
United States. 

3. Cost of project: A total first cost of $2,947,000 has been established by the 
Corps of Engineers. For initial construction, it has been recommended that 450 
feet of breakwater extending along the northwe7 side of the basin be deferred, to 
be added only at such time as its need is clearly demonstrated. First cost of 
initial construction is set at $1,949,000 and $12,000 annually for maintenance. 

4.. Working period: A working period of probably 2 years would be required 
to complete the initial construction of the project. 

5. Benefit-cost ratio: The complete plan of development of a small-boat basin 
at the Bar Point side in Ketchikan would develop annual benefits evaluated at 
$156,000, which, compared to annual costs of $127,000, indicates a benefit-to-cost 
ratio of 1.23 to 1.0. 

To complete the initial construction, annual charges would be reduced from 
$127,000 to $85,900 with a resulting benefit-to-cost ratio of 1.81 to 1.0. 

6. Benefits from project: (A) Ketchikan is the salmon capital of the world 
with six canneries within the corporate limits and many more in the surrounding 
area. The region also produces a very large amount of fresh fish in the form of 
halibut, salmon, and cod that are processed in the three local cold-storage plants. 
The local fleet of fishing vessels numbers 1,200 and is expanded to more than 
2,000 during periods of peak activity when the Puget Sound fleet is operating in 
Alaska waters. The entire productivity and facility of the fishing effort in the 
Ketchikan area would be increased and expanded if the Bar Point small-boat 
basin at Ketchikan were constructed to accommodate the needs of the fishing 
fleet involved. 

(B) The first and only pulp mill to date in Alaska was constructed and placed 
in operation in Ketchikan last June at a total cost of $59 million. The company 
is producing about one-half of its logs in its own camps and is purchasing the 
other half from approximately 32 independent logging operators in the Ketchikan 
area. Prior to the construction of this pulp mill there were only about five 
logging operators in the area. All of the logging camps involved use a combina- 
tion of camp tenders, tow boats, boom boats, and supply boats that are newly 
based in the area who depend on Ketchikan for their base of supplies and services. 
The number of boats involved is approximately 100. At present there are no 
harbor facilities in Ketchikan for this new category of boats. The situation 
would be greatly improved if the Bar Point small-boat basin were constructed. 
The pulp mill involved is currently on a 325-ton daily basis of capacity and will 
be expanded to 500 tons a day capacity. The entire logging delivery problem 
to the mill site is a water-borne operation and increased mill production will 
eventually call for a larger overall fleet of vessels than now utilized. 

The productiveness of the timber resources in the Ketchikan area will be 
facilitated and increased by the construction of the proposed harbor. 
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(C) Construction of the project would result in great savings to boat owners 
because it would eliminate or at least reduce the damage suffered by their vessels 
being moored at present under hopelessly congested and/or unprotected conditions. 
Storm damage incurred by vessels forced to moor at present in exposed locations 
would be largely eliminated. 

(D) The counterpart of Federal assistance in the United States in the form of 
original railroad land grants and highway construction assistance can only be 
paralleled in southeastern Alaska and the Ketchikan area by the appropriation of 
funds to build needed harbor projects such as the Bar Point small boat basin at 
Ketchikan. The previously developed point that this entire area depends on 
water-borne commerce for the production and processing of its resources, and as 
a source of supply, to the exclusion of any other type or mode of transportation 
clearly demonstrates the pressing need for the project. 

7. Construction: The Bar Point small boat basin at Ketchikan should be con- 
structed at the earliest possible date. 

8. General comments: (Description of southeastern Alaska, including the 
general Ketchikan area). 

Ketchikan with a population of 7,000 is the third largest city in Alaska and the 
largest marine community in the Territory. 

Southeastern Alaska is that portion of the Territory lying east of the 141st 
meridian and consists of a relatively narrow strip of mountainous mainland 
together with the islands of the Alexander Archipelago lying immediately offshore. 
It is sometimes referred to as the Panhandle of the Territory. An intricate 
system of waterways cuts the region into a number of relatively isolated areas 
but these same waterways provide a ready avenue of access between local areas 
and to the States. Situated as it is, the entire region has been entirely dependent 
upon water and air transportation. 

Southeastern Alaska possesses a wealth of natural resources. The streams and 
lakes provide some of the finest spawning grounds for salmon and the extensive 
inland as well as offshore fishing grounds are prolific producers of halibut. Miner- 
alization is general throughout the region and a heavy forest growth covers most 
of the area up to an elevation of about 2,000 feet. The scenic attractions of the 
area are unequaled in North America and constitute a tremendously valuable 
resource. 

A sound economy has developed based upon these great resources. Fishing 
has been the principal source of wealth and will continue to rank high in impor- 
tance. Lode gold mining was a major industry in the past and played an important 

art in the growth of the region but rising costs have forced complete shutdown. 

here is little present possibility that gold mining will be revived, but posssibilities 
for mining of other minerals exist. Industries based upon utilization of the 
forest resource are just beginning to develop, as attested by the new $59 million 
pulp mill at Ketchikan, and their expansion, planned to operate on a perpetual 
yield basis, is expected to induce large population gains and a general economic 
growth equal in importance to that based upon fishing. Continuing growth of 
the tourist business should also be favorable to the region. 

9. Attachments: 

(A) Letter signed by Mr. Lawson Turcotte, president, Ketchikan Pulp 
Co. to the chairman and members of the Subcommittees on Public Works 
of the Senate and House Appropriations committees, dated March 14, 1955. 

(B) Letter signed by Mr. George Johansen, secretary-treasurer of the 
Alaska Fishermen’s Union to the subcommittees of the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees, dated February 23, 1955. 

(C) House Memorial No, 22 passed by the 2Ist session of the Alaska 
Legislature petitioning the Congress to appropriate funds for the construction 
of harbor projects in Alaska that have been authorized by the Congress. 


KETCHIKAN Pup Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., March 14, 1966. 


To the Chairman and Members, Subcommittee on Public Works, Senate and House 
Appropriations Committees, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The 83d Congress authorized the Bar Point Harbor project at 
Ketchikan, Alaska, in the amount of $2,947,000 but appropriated no funds for its 
construction. The need for the project, as we see it, centers around the following 
facts: 

Our organization, which was formed as a joint venture by the American Viscose 
Corp. of Philadelphia and the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. of Belling- 
ham, has invested a total of $59 million in the plant and logging facilities at 
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Ketchikan and its immediate area. This investment was furnished by private 
capital sources and as a result we have created a facility producing new wealth 
out of what was heretofore unused timber wilderness. We have created directly 
and indirectly approximately 1,000 new outlets for employment in Alaska that 
before were nonexistent. Ours, we believe, is the largest single private industrial 
development, both from the standpoint of capital invested and employment cre- 
ated, that has ever been established in Alaska. We might add that the pioneer- 
ing problems encountered from the inception have been great and that new and 
serious ones are continually being encountered. 

We are doing business with some 32 logging operators in the immediate Ketchi- 
kan area all of whom use or depend on boats and vessels of one description or an- 
other in their operations and who use the port of Ketchikan as their central supply 
point. We understand there were only about five such operators in the Ketchikan 
area prior to the time we commenced operations. Logging in the area is a marine 
operation and involves the extensive use of boats including the general classifica- 
tions of camp tenders, boom boats, supply boats, and tow boats. The logging 
camps are all located on islands separated by water from our mill at Ketchikan. 

Harbor facilities in Ketchikan to accommodate this new fleet of vessels result- 
ing from our operation are practically nonexistent. 

There is at present a small-boat basin in Ketchikan capable of handling about 
300 small vessels. However, Ketchikan is commonly referred to as the salmon 
capital of the world and has 5 salmon canneries within its corporate limits as 
well as 3 large fish processing cold-storage plants and many other businesses 
using marine vessels in their operations. The largest lumber mill in Alaska is 
located at Ketchikan and there are many other salmon canneries in the immediate 
area that are serviced out of the community. There are more than 2,000 vessels 
of all descriptions of Ketchikan registry and we are informed the assessment 
rolls cf the city itself show that more than 1,000 boats are owned by individuals 
and firms within the corporate limits of the city. Ketchikan is also the first port 
of entry on entering Alaska and the port of departure is also Ketchikan when 
leaving Alaska for marine traffic plying between Puget Sound and Alaska using 
the protected inside passage and as such is subjected to a terrific burden of tran- 
sient traffic particularly during the periods when the halibut and salmon seining 
seasons are open in the Territory and its adjacent waters. 

All of these factors combine to make it imperative that the Bar Point Harbor 
be constructed at Ketchikan to accommodate the overflow of vessels that cannot 
now obtain adequate and protected mooring facilities. The harbor as designed 
would accommodate 500 vessels of all descriptions and can be further expanded 
in capacity at a later date if needed. The cost of the project is too great for local 
financing and Territorial financing is out of the question, we understand, because 
of very limited funds and the large number of other similar harbor projects 
that have been authorized in the Territory by Congress. 

We consider the Bar Point Harbor project necessary because it will assist in 
increasing the productiveness of the timber resources in the Ketchikan area by 
providing the necessary protected port facilities not now available for the fleet 
of vessels used in the overall local logging effort. Our stake in the Ketchikan 
area of Alaska is great and, as pointed out previously, we have created important 
new payrolls and wealth in what was heretofore a wilderness and have done it 
entirely with private financing. We trust that it is not out of line to suggest that 
a partial assist from the Federal Government in the form of continuing its historic 
role of providing harbor developments at key seaport points is in order. Ketchi- 
kan, in our estimation, falls within this category and we urge that the Congress 
appropriate the amount authorized by the 83d Congress for the construction of 
the Bar Point Harbor. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lawson Turcotte, President. 


ALASKA FISHERMEN’s UNION, 
Seattle, Wash., February 23, 1956. 

Re Bar Point Harbor project at Ketchikan, Alaska. 
To the Subcommittees of the House and Senate Appropriations Committees. 

GENTLEMEN: We respectfully request and urge that you give serious considera- 
tion to the Bar Point Harbor project at Ketchikan, Alaska. We fully realize 
that Congress is at all times being pressured with requests for appropriations— 
some of which may not be entirely necessarv, However. we have projects which 
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are absolutely necessary and in the best public interests and such should be taken 
care of. 

In our opinion, the Bar Point Harbor project falls in this category. 

Ketchikan is the port of entry to Alaska and also the port of departure when 
leaving the Territory. In that position, it receives all incoming and outgoing 
maritime traffic in Alaska. The present small-boat basin has a capacity for about 
300 boats and cannot begin to handle the traffic. The latest figures obtained by 
us show 2,100 boats of Ketchikan registry, of which 1,050 are actually owned by 
people living within the corporate limits of Ketchikan. The estimated cost of the 
Bar Point Harbor project is $2,900,000 and it would accommodate an additionad 
500 boats of all descriptions. If constructed, this harbor would immediately be 
utilized to its fullest extent, as even with this additional moorage, it would be 
inadequate to handle all traffic but would afford considerable relief. The 
problem of properly taking care of these boats would not be merely as acute as at 
present. 

The lack of adequate harbor facilities has resulted in economic loss to Ketchikan 
as many boats have been forced to seek winter storage elsewhere. But the real 
problem is the fact that the port of Ketchikan is unable to properly care for or 
even come close to handling maritime traffic during the fishing season. 

The Alaska Fishermen’s Union is very much interested in fishing and all the 
problems attached thereto. One of these problems is to find harbor for our 
fleet. Ketchikan is in the midst of one of the biggest salmon producing areas 
in Alaska and offers a base of Operations for fishermen which cannot be found 
elsewhere in the southeastern district of Alaska. Therefore, confusion which 
results from lack of harbor facilities not only causes inconveniences to the fisher- 
men but actually a loss of carnings as they are unable to conduct their business 
and get back on the fishing grounds. 

The maritime traffic in Ketchikan is constantly growing. It should be en- 
couraged rather than stymied by the lack of a few dollars which would greatly 
relieve the present situation, 

We don’t believe we are unreasonable in our request for your consideration on 
this particular project. Alaska is a territory of many opportunities but it needs 
developing and financial help in many instances, particularly on projects of this 
nature which tend to build a surer economic future for Alaskans. 

We would also like to stress that the project is not only of interest to Alaska 
but would prove most beneficial to fishing boats coming from all of the West 
Coast States to the Territory—this should be one more reason why the appropria- 
tion should be granted. 

We would appreciate your thinking on this problem and will endeavor to 
answer any questions which you might have. 

Yours very truly 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


House MeEmortat No. 22 IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
21st SESSION 


To the Congress of the United States, to the Bureau of the Budget, and the Honorable 
E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress From Alaska: 

Your memorialist, the House of Representatives of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, 21st session assembled, respectfully represents: 

Whereas the United States Army engineers have approved 12 or more harbor 
projects in Alaska during the past several years; and 

Whereas these harbor projects have not heen completed because of lack of 
sufficient appropriations; and 

Whereas many of these harbors are fast becoming overcrowded by our fishing 
fleets; and 

Whereas this harbor-improvement program has a direct bearing on the defense 
program not only as it affects food production but elso because the improved 
harbor facilities would not onlv provide sufficient safe anchorage for fishing 
vessels but would also provide good end adequate harbors for the many Govern- 
ment vessels in Alaskan waters: 

Now, therefore, your memorialist, the House of Representatives of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Alaska, respectfully prays that Congress make a suffi- 
cient. appropriation to complete those harbor projects which have already been 
approved fcr Alaska by the United States Army engineers. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

Proved by the House, March 26, 1953. 
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KETCHIKAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PREPARED STATEMENT 


1. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 


Southeastern Alaska is that portion of the Territory lying east of the 14Ist 
meridian and consists of a relatively narrow strip of mountainous mainland 
together with the islands of the Alexander Archipelago lying immediately offshore. 
It is sometimes referred to as the Panhandle of the Territory. An intricate system 
of waterways cuts the region into a number of relatively isolated areas, but these 
same waterways provide a ready avenue of access between local areas and to the 
States. Situated as it is, the entire region has been entirely dependent upon water 
and air transportation. 

Southeastern Alaska possesses a wealth of natural resources. The streams and 
lakes provide some of the finest spawning grounds for salmon and the extensive 
inland as well as offshore fishing grounds are prolific producers of halibut. Min- 
eralization is general throughout the region and a heavy forest growth covers 
most of the area up to an elevation of about 2,000 feet. The scenic attractions 
of the area are unequaled in North America and constitute a tremendously 
valuable resource. 

A sound economy has developed based upon these great resources. Fishing has 
been the principal source of wealth and will continue to rank high in importance. 
Lode gold mining was a major industry in the past and played an important part 
in the growth of the region but rising costs have forced complete shutdown. 
Excellent possibilities for mining of other minerals exist and commercial deposits 
of uranium have been discovered in the area in recent months. Industries based 
upon utilization of the forest resources are just beginning to develop, as attested 
by the new $59 million pulp mill at Ketchikan, and their expansion, planned to 
operate on a perpetual-yield basis, is expected to induce’ large population gains 
and a general economic growth equal in importance to that based on fishing. 
Continuing growth of the tourst business should also be favorable to the region. 

Ketchikan, with a population of 7,500, is the third largest city in Alaska and 
the largest marine community in the Territory. A general-information résumé 
of Ketchikan is contained in the statement filed with this committee by the city 
of Ketchikan and will not be duplicated here. 


2. INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES 


(a) Senate bill 450 (1st sess., 84th Cong.) 

The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce is opposed to Senate bill 450 introduced 
in the Ist session of the 84th Congress to establish Admiralty Island National 
Park in the Territory of Alaska. We have previously informed Senator Langer, 
who introduced the bill, of our opposition to this legislation. 

A newsprint manufacturing plant is now under consideration for Juneau by a 
large timber using company. It would draw most of its timber from Admiralty 
Island, which has an area of 876,000 acres and contains one of the finest stands of 
pulp timber in Alaska. We are reliabily informed that Admiralty Island, under 
proper forest management, can supply not less than 400 tons of newspaper per 
day as long as reforestization is practiced there. Creating a national park on 
Admiralty Island would permanently lock up the timber and other resources of 
- wane and would be a severe blow to the industrial development program of 

aska. 


(b) Hydroelectric surveys 


The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce urges the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate adequate moneys to the United States Geological Survey and other 
concerned agencies to conduct adequate stream gaging surveys in various areas 
of the Territory in order that data may be available when needed in connection 
with the construction of dams for the purpose of producing hydroelectric power 
in the Territory of Alaska. 


(c) Tax incentives 

The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce supports the position that either direct 
or indirect Federal tax incentives should be granted to new development projects 
as an inducement to industrially develop the Territory. Higher costs, in almost 
every category, for conducting business in Alaska make it practically mandatory 
to offer some offsetting support to attract new industries to the Territory. In- 
direct examples of such support are already found in the subsidies granted several 
airlines operating in the Territory; also in the case of certain existing industries, 
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the granting of accelerated depreciation schedules to those whose operation is 
construed to be identified with the defense effort of the country. 


3. FISHERIES 


The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce urges that Federal funds appropriated to 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service for scientific study a research, im- 
rovement, and development of spawning areas and law enforcement, particu- 
arly in respect to the Alaska salmon fishery, be increased at least until such time 
as the salmon runs in the Territory are rebuilt to normal production. The vast 
coastal areas involved in the Alaska fisheries and the overall value it contributes 
to the food-producing effort of the Nation call for an accelerated program of 
Federal appropriations for the purposes above enumerated. 


4, FOREST RESOURCES 


Practically all of southeastern Alaska is embraced in the Tongass National 
Forest and our organization feels that the most efficient administration of the 
forest resources involved calls for a continuation of the policy of handling it as 
one integral unit. The United States Forest Service under the Department of 
Agriculture has developed plans for the perpetual usage of this forest resource in 
the form of five pulp and paper mills that can logically be built in southeastern 
Alaska together with a supplementary development cf byproducts in the form of 
plywood plants, cedar processing plants, and other related manufacturing 
processes. 

We urge that the Congress of the United States continue this policy of inte- 
grated Forest Administration in the Tongass National Fcrest of Alaska as it has 
been developed to date. 


Tongass Timber Act of 1947 


As a result of the Tongass Timber Act of 1947 there is approximately $2 million 
accumulated in the Tongass Special Fund. We understand that the fund is 
increasing at the rate of approximately $600,000 a year and that this will be 
accelerated as new timber-processing plants are built in the Territory. The 
Tongass Timber Act of 1947 provided that 25 percent of this fund should go to 
the Territory of Alaska to be spent for schools and roads and that 10 percent of 
the fund be remitted to the United States Forest Service for development of 
roads and trails within the boundries of the Tongass National Forest. The 
remaining 65 percent is payable to the United States Treasury. 

We feel that the Territory’s portion of this fund as well as that designated for 
the Forest Service should be immediately released for the uses as set forth in the 
act. Failure to release the funds for the purpose intended will only result in 
delaying needed developments in the Territory and will otherwise result in the 
accumulation of a larger and larger fund serving no useful purpose. 

Nothing in this presentation is concerned with the validity of any possessory 
or other claims to the lands from which the timber involved is taken. 


5. TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


(a) Interconnecting ferry-type system in southeastern Alaska 


The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce has long taken the position that the 
road system in Alaska should be augmented and extended in southeastern Alaska 
through the use of a system of combination railroad car, truck van, automobile, 
and passenger-ferry facilities. We feel that the Federal program supporting the 
Alaska Road Commission should be expanded to provide such a ferry link along 
the coastal waters of southeastern Alaska preferably by building the type of 
vessels needed and leasing them to a private operator or operating the vessels 
as an integral part of the Alaska road system. Such communities in southeastern 
Alaska as Haines, Skagway, Juneau, Sitka, Petersburg, Wrangell, Ketchikan, 
Metlakatla, and others can only be linked together by such a ferry system as they 
are located on separated and isolated islands or separated by the mountainous 
terrain of our coastal mainland and cannot be tied together with any interconnect- 
ing road network. 

We feel that the Congress should carefully consider the matter of extending 
the authority of the Alaska Road Commission to provide this ‘‘Marine Highway” 
extension of Alaska’s highway system in the only manner feasible to service the 
coastal communities of southeastern Alaska. Such a combination ferry system 
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could use the protected inside passage waterway extending along the coast of 
southeastern Alaska and British Columbia with terminal in Puget Sound and at 
Haines, Alaska, (the terminal of the Haines Cutoff of the Alaska Highway), 
and with an intermediate terminal connecting with the British Columbia road 
and railroad system at Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 90 miles south of 
Ketchikan. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING ROAD NEEDS IN THE KETCHIKAN AREA 


To the Subcommittee on Territories of the House of Representatives, United States 
Congress: 

In addition to the Annette Island road, the need for which is presented in another 
statement herewith, and which we consider of prime importance, the following 
road matters would greatly aid the industrial development of Alaska in general 
and the Ketchikan area in particular: 

1. The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce advocates the extension of the 
Federal Aid Highway Act to Alaska, but with consideration to special conditions 
to make it applicable to a Territory of this size and small population. At the 
present time the Territory of Alaska is the only State or Territory not included in 
the regular provisions of this act. 

2. We believe it would be very advantageous to have the present Tongass 
Highway which runs 16 miles out of Ketchikan to the west and north, extended in 
a northerly direction along the shore of Revillagigedo Island to Loring. This 
would open up many more home and manufcaturing sites along the protected 
Clover Passage. Many homes have already been built along this waterway to 
which there is no present access except by water. 

3. Likewise, South Tongass Highway, running about 9 miles out of Ketchikan 
is an easterly and southerly direction, should be extended to the Ketchikan Public 
Utilities power development and George Inlet salmon cannery and eventually on 
to Mahoney Lake. This road would be approximately 7 miles longer if extended 
from its present terminus at Herring Cove to Mahoney Lake and it would open up 
many more home sites. 

4. The chamber of commerce feels that the portion of the arterial which con- 
nects the north and south ends of the Tongass Highway and which runs through 
Ketchikan should be designated as a forest highway and be maintained by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads. 

5. We believe that the construction of a highway along the A route through 
British Columbia would be of great advantage to the industrial development of 
southeastern Alaska in that it would permit the connecting most of the southeast- 
ern Alaska cities with the mainland by road. Ketchikan would be connected with 
the A route highway by a road along the northwest shore of Revillagigedo Island, 
thence by ferry to the Unuk River and along the Unuk to the highway. 

6. We believe that further study should be given to the inauguration of a car- 
automobile-passenger ferry service between Prince Rupert and Haines, Alaska, 
as a part of the Alaska highway system. This ferry would serve Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Petersburg, Juneau, Skagway and Haines, and make it possible for 
freight and passengers with their automobiles to be transported by road to Prince 
Rupert, thence by ferry to the Haines Cutoff and by road from Haines to many 
parts of Interior Alaska, Anchorage, Seward, Valdez and other places. This ferry 
system would also be of great military value in time of war, as was indicated by 
the great need for transportation facilities along the inside passage from Prince 
Rupert north during World War II when there was a lack of facilities and tem- 
porary transportation equipment had to be provided. 

The importance of roads in the development of Alaska cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Development of all States had to await the building of roads and 
it has been tied in closely to transportation by road. We feel that development of 
Alaska cannot proceed without greater attention to road needs. The southeastern 
Alaska area has been particularly neglected in this regard. Areas to the north 
have been provided with many thousands more miles of road than has this indus- 
trial southeastern part. 

The need for roads has become particularly acute with the withdrawal of 
passenger shipping, and the increasing industrial development indicated by the 
new pulp mill at Ketchikan and the planned construction of additional pulp 
mills at Juneau, Sitka and possibly Wrangell. 
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STATEMENT OF THE KETCHIKAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE WITH REGARD TO THE 
NEED FOR A GOOD ROAD CONNECTING THE AIRFIELD AT ANNETTE ISLAND WITH 
KETCHIKAN 






Of first importance to the defense and civlian requirements of this area is a 
ysroposed 14-mile road between the industrial Indian community of the city of 
Metlakatla on Annette Island and Walden Point on Annette Island. There is 
already a 6-mile road from the Annette Island airfield to Metlakatla. 

The legislature of the Territory of Alaska by joint resolution No. 25 in 1953 
memorialized Congress concerning the necessity and great importance of this 
road. The roadway has been approved by the Alaska Road Commission and 
has been surveyed by it, but has heretofore been included only as an overceiling 
item. An appropriation is urgently needed in Congress to permit the construction 
of this Metlakatla-Walden Point Road. 

The Annette Island landing field is one of the finest fields in the west. It was 
built just prior to World War II by the United States Army and improved during 
the war at a total cost of $25 million. 

The field is now used by civilian and military planes, including the planes of 
Pan American World Airways which transports freight and passengers between 
Seattle and Alaska points. It is about to be used also by Pacifie Northern Air- 
lines which is about to begin service between Seattle, Ketchikan and other 
points in Alaska. It is the first stop for these planes flying to Alaska from 
Seactle. 

At the present time the United States Coast Guard, the United States Weather 
Bureau and the Civil Aeronautics Administration have installations at Annette 
Island and there are approximately 200 people living at the field. In addition, 
there are approximately 300 people at the Indian village of Metlakatla. 

The proposed road would connect with the existing road known as the Tongass 
Highway running through Ketchikan in an easteriy and westerly direction by 
means of a ferry at Mountain Point, 5 miles south of Ketchikan. The distance 
for the ferry between Walden Point and Mountain Point would be about 2 miles 
in proteeted water, navigable at all times. The ferry would be operated and 
constructed by private capital. 

The road would also link up Metlakatla and Ketchikan with about 50 miles of 
existing road on Annette Island. Such a road and ferry system is a practical 
necessity with great advantages to Alaska and the Ketchikan-Metlakatla area. 
The need has become particularly acute in the past 2 vears since the construction 
and operation of the new $60 million pulp mill at Ward Cove, 7% miles out of 
Ketchikan on the North Tongass Highway and the withdrawal of all American 
passenger ships from service between Seattle and Alaska. 

Metlakatla, as well as Ketchikan, is an important industrial community and 
these two places should be connected if for no other reason than this, However, 
considerations of military defense also indicate the necessity for such a road. 
There is a Coast Guard base at Ketchikan and the Coast Guard maintains rescue 
planes at Annette Island. During World War II there were important defense 
installations on Annette Island. In time of emergency it is important that there 
be available a means of quick transportation between the Annette Island air 
field and Ketchikan at all times of day and night and in all kinds of weather. 

At the present time the only service between Metlakatla and the airfield and 
Ketcbikan is a twice-a-week small mail-boat service and the amphibian planes of 
the Ellis Airlines. These are totally inadequate. The small planes of the Ellis 
Airlines carrying only eight passengers per trip cannot possibly adequately cope 
with the passenger traffic, much less the airfreight traffic. 

With the DC—6B service now being provided by Pan American World Airways 
as Many as 79 passengers per trip are carried and it is sometimes hours before all 
can be ferried by air from the airfield to Ketchikan. And now the Pacific Northern 
is inaugurating service with planes carrying as many as 58 passengers. In times 
of bad weather or darkness, particularly occurring during the winter months, 
these passengers must at times he held overnight at the Annette Field before it is 
possible to transport them to Ketchikan. The road would make it possible to get 
all of them to Ketchikan within the space of less than an hour, 

The tourist traffic is of increasing importance to Alaska, but Ketchikan is now 
being bypassed by much of this traffic because of the difficulty and expense of 
visiting Ketchikan. Large groups of tour parties, or even parties of more than 
eight do not like to be broken up and delayed by the inadequate means of getting 
to Ketchikan from the airfield at the present time. 
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The road would enable private capital to carry on a much-needed freight-truck- 
ing service between the two communities and the airfield. Airfreight is an im- 
portant factor in the industrial life of these communities. The pulp mill, for 
instance, often finds it necessary to get items of machinery speedily in the event 
of breakdowns and while such freight can readily be rushed to the airfield, getting 
it to Ketchikan by small plane or mail boat presents great difficulty. A bus 
service would also quickly be inaugurated, not only for airplane passengers, 
but for the 1,000 people on Annette Island, and the 9,000 people around Ketchikan. 
It would make available to the people on the island the excellent facilities at 
Ketchikan for education, entertainment and marketing. In Ketchikan at 
present, for instance, there is a new $3 million high school which is presently not 
accessible to the people on Annette [sland and many of the civilian employees on 
the island are not happy because of their isolation from these facilities. 

Considering the freight problems of Ketchikan alone, the road and ferry system 
would be invaluable to the development of the area. One Ketchikan dealer in 
televison sets, for instance, found that he could maintain a much larger variety 
of sets in his display office if he could give speedier delivery. The cost of shipping 
a set from Seattle to Ketchikan by air is about the same as the cost of shipping it 
from Seattle to Ketchikan by freight steamer, but there is no way the bulky sets 
can be transported from the airfield to Ketchikan by air. There is even difficulty, 
because of lack of trucking service, to transport them to Metlakatla where there 
is twice-weekly service by mail boat. The pulp mill also finds, because of the lack 
of the road, there they can often get bulkier, much-needed equipment as fast from 
Seattle by weekly steamer as by air. The road would make it possible for a piece 
of much-needed equipment to be transported by air and thence by truck in less 
than 5 hours between Seattle and Ketchikan. 

The only passenger steamer service between Seattle and Ketchikan at the present 
time is that of the Canadian steamers, which operate only once a week out of 
Vancouver, B. C. during the winter, and this only as far as Ketchikan. It is 
likely that some of the summer ships will be withdrawn next year with the pos- 
sibility that all will be withdrawn within the next few years, leaving Ketchikan 
completely isolated as to steamer service, and available to the States only by air. 

The cost of the 14-mile road on Annette Island, so gravely needed to connect 
Ketchikan by land with the rest of the world has been estimated by the Alaska 
Road Commission, which would arrange for the building of the roads, as only 
$3 million. We believe it one of the very best investments that can be made to 
further the industrial growth of Alaska. We urge that every consideration be 
given toward providing the Alaska Road Commission with the necessary funds 
for the construction of this road at the earliest possible time. 


6. MINES AND MINERALS 


Before the mining industry can assume any major role in the Alaska business 
economy there must first be established an adequate incentive for the investor 
to take the risk of seeking, exploring, and developing the mineral deposits. In 
other words, there must first be increased assurance that he may recover his 
investment and make a profit commensurate with the risk taken. Under present 
conditions the Federal Government begins taking its tax cut long before there-is 
any assurance that there will ever be any net profit on the enterprise. 

By contrast, the Canadians have an exceptionally healthy mining industry, 
brought about largely by their recognition that this incentive must be provided 
and that it is good business to do so. They have therefore provided it, in the 
form of complete tax exemption for all new mines during their first 3% years of 
operation. There are still other rewards, but this one alone, if it could be pro- 
vided here, would make itself felt immediately as a stimulant to Alaskan mineral 
development and would, without doubt bring about annual business, payrolls, 
and later tax revenues many times the sums exempted in order to encourage their 
start. 

As an example of what a major mining operation means to the Territory and 
to the national interest, as well, the Alaska Juneau mine, which formerly operated 
at Juneau, produced some $81 million worth of gold and paid out over $34 million 
in wages. During this period it was estimated that every dollar in wages paid, 
created from $7 to $9 in business for that communi y. 

We submit that it would be good business for Congress to forget 3 to 5 years of 
taxes on a starting mine and thus enable that operation to obtain solid and 
profitable footing. 
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7. JOINT UNITED STATES-CANADIAN COMMISSION 


The Ketchikan Chamber of Commerce urges that the Congress of the United 
States enact appropriate legislation for the establishment of a joint high-level and 
long-term commission cr committee of Canada and the United States to deal 
exclusively with the problems having to do with the northern frontier country of 
Alaska, British Columbia, and the Yukon Territory. 

The enabling legislation should lay down the principles to be followed in deter- 
mining the equitable interest of the respective governments and their nationals in 
projects involving such matters as international roads, railroads, hydro projects, 
and common shipping on the Inside Passage. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Boardman, with regard to the Admiralty Island 
National Park, is there something of unusual or specific attraction 
that causes them to want to make it a national park? 

Mr. Boarpman. No; there is not. That is one of the reasons we 
don’t quite understand the reason for the legislation or who sponsored 
it. There is the Glacier Bay National Park that has been set aside 
and not developed from a tourist standpoint that is far more spec- 
tacular and hasn’t even begun to be utilized as a national park should 
be. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. With reference, Mr. Boardman, to the tax inducemen, 
which I might say we have heard a jot about throughout the Territory 
and which personally I would not want to hold out a lot of hope for, 
what do you propose with reference to tax inducements for a new 
industry as opposed to old industry? 

For example, you have a pulp mill here now which is operating under 
one proposition. Would you feel to offer tax inducements to another 
pulp mill to come in here of a special nature would be creating fair 
competition? 

Mr. BoarpMan. Our territorial legislation in that respect does con- 
fine it to tax districts. We have no county system of government in 
Alaska, as I think you know. 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. BoarpmMan. We have four judicial divisions, and our Territorial 
approach has been to only allow one such industry to come in and get 
such an exemption in a specific tax district. 

Mr. Sisx. Of course the same thing would apply to mines and 
people in the mining business. If the present mining operations have 
been taxed normally through the years, with a new mining venture 
coming in tax-free over a period of time or with certain types of in- 
ducements, there is always that idea of what might be termed “unfair 
competition,” and something which I think would require a lot of 
consideration. 

Mr. BoarpMan. The Congress, of course, has deviated in many 
instances in lending either direct or indirect support in some of the 
developments. I quoted a couple of them in the statement there. 

Mr. Sisk. There are two things I would like to inquire about 
quickly. With reference to the ferry system, has private industry at 
any time shown any interest in the development of a ferry system 
between the islands and between the main points in, for example, 
southeastern Alaska? 

Mr. BoarpMan. They have made some preliminary checks on it. 
Nothing too firm. The Alaska Road Commission itself a few years 
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ago did conduct a detailed traffic analysis on the load that could be 
expected over such a system, particularly linking the Prince Rupert 
Highway system with the Haines cutoff. 

Mr. Stsx. Do you feel it could be made a paying proposition or do 
you feel that is the reason why, if it is ever done, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will probably have to do it? 

Mr. BoarpMan. That is quite a question. The potential has to be 
there. I mean it is obvious we can’t build roads between these 
communities. 

Mr. Sisk. I agree. 

Mr. BoarpMan. The only other solution is that type of solution. 
As automobile-minded as the public is, if people could jump in their 
car and take a trip up to Alaska, going one way over the Alaska 
Highway and back down through the scenic inside passage. I think 
we would generate tourist trade beyond the wildest expectations or 
dreams. If the facilities were there, they would be here. 

Mr. Sisk. I personally agree with you 100 percent. I personally 
would like very much to make that trip. That is why I was wondering 
if there had been any interest. It would seem to me if private industry 
could be sold on the possibilities of this type of thing they would be 
adequate and proper authorities could develop it. 

I appreciate your problem. I am not trying to discount the prob- 
lem. I know it does exist and you do need the transportation. But 
I think it would be far better if private industry could do it. If they 
can’t do it, it might become a matter of necessity for the Federal 
Government to step in. 

Mr. Boarpman. Mr. Sisk, if you would look at the problem as we 
visualize it, that this facility is a continuation of our road system, and 
it basically is a road system using a waterway in lieu of hardtop 
road—that is the only basis we are appealing to your group on this 
situation. I think possibly leasing such vessels to private operators 
would be sensible and a good way to do it. 

Mr. Sisk. I understand your position. Your position is: Whereas, 
for example, we in the States have subsidized a highway or a railroad, 
that you have an equal opportunity or at least the equal right to 
ask the same thing, for example, for ferry transportation, boat trans- 
portation, because it is the equivalent to you of what highway and 
rail is to us. 

Mr. BoarpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. One other thing. You mentioned the fact there are five 
canneries in the incorporated city limits of Ketchikan, I believe. 

Mr. Boarpman. That is correct. 

Mr. Stsx. Also a number of others outside. 

Mr. BoarpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. What about the tax that those outside the corporate 
city limits pay? Are they within a school district or without? 

Mr. BoarpMan. Some of them are. 

Mr. Stsx. What about those outside of a school district? 

Mr. BoarpMANn. They pay a graduated raw fish tax to the Terr- 
tory based upon the raw value of their product taken during a year’s 
time, and they pay a tax on types of gear they use. They pay no 
po nig tax as such when they are outside of some existing tax 
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Mr. Sisk. What about those inside of the incorporated city limits? 
Do they pay raw fish tax and gear tax? 

Mr. BoarpMan. That is on top of property tax. 

Mr. Sisk. So actually those canneries outside of the incorporated 
city limits or school district are escaping certain taxes paid by those 
inside? 

Mr. BoarpMan. There is no general overall property tax on the 
books of the Territory at the present time that includes areas out of 
existing tax districts. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate that, but there has been such a tax, which 
was passed in 1949, and which came up for consideration by the 
courts, and when it appeared it was going to be held constitutional 
it was immediately repealed. Right? 

Mr. BoarpMan. It appeared to be unconstitutional; don’t you 
mean? 

Mr. Sisk. No. It was ruled constitutional; isn’t that right? 

Mr. BoarpMan. I am not sufficiently familiar with the court 
history on that thing to answer that question, Mr. Sisk. I know it 
was in the courts. There are attorneys in the room that can answer. 

Mr. Sisk. It was held to be constitutional, and they asked the 
Supreme Court to review it, and they refused to review it. So in 
that sense it has been definitely ruled constitutional. And immedi- 
ately after this happened the tax was repealed. 

Of course, you understand that has had some impact upon the 
thinking of some people back in Washington with reference to whether 
or not the people in Alaska are prepared to shoulder such tax burdens 
as will be necessary for them to develop. These canneries today are 
escaping certain taxation because of a lack of this property tax; is 
that not right? 

Mr. BoarpMan. In some areas where they receive the benefit of 
the utility services within a taxing district and use the streets, sure, 
they are paying a property tax. And if they are in isolated areas 
where they would receive no offsetting benefits for property taxation, 
if any did exist, they are not taxed. U sually when you pay taxes on 
something you receive something in kind, a form of Government 
service for those taxes. A lot of these canneries are in—I don’t want 
to be in the position of defending the canning industry one way or the 
other. 

Mr. Sisk. I am not trying to put you on the spot. This has been 
discussed before the committee by other people. But actually T will 
be frank to tell you it does seem to me that you have industries up 
here that are unjustly escaping taxation. 

I might say also, quite frankly, there is some indication there was a 
lot of pressure put on to repeal the 1-percent property tax. 

Those are things that I think will be important in the future of 
Alaska because apparently there are those who are escaping their just 
share of taxes. Even though they may not be in incorporated city 
limits or tied to the water system, certainly there are certain benefits in 
the Territory or they would not be here; is that not right? 

Mr. BoarpMan. Certainly they are here because apparently they 
feel it is the field to operate in, but I don’t follow you, Mr. Sisk, 
I have always identified property taxation with rendering some type 
of Government service in return, such as providing streets, utilities, 
schools, or something like that. I know there are such installations 
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in Alaska in isolated bays or areas where they have no Government 
service rendered, but they pay, of course, the raw fish tax and tax on 
gear of one type or another that the others pay. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I am going to pursue Mr. Sisk’s inquiry for just a moment. 
If you did have a State, you would have to set up a State system of 
courts; would you not? 

Mr. Boarpman. I presume so. 

Mr. Urr. And these fish canneries that are located outside of any 
taxing area would have access to those State courts; would they not? 

Mr. Boarman. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. Then they would receive considerable benefits other 
than just services? 

Mr. BoarpMan. I will answer that in the affirmative; I would say 
so. 

Mr. Urr. Why do they pay a fish tax if they get no benefit? If 
your argument is good against an ad valorem tax, isn’t your argument 
also good against paying a raw fish tax to the Territory? 

Mr. BoarpMan. This is the argument of your group. We were 
advocating tax incéntives for new development projects coming in 
here, and that was the length to which my testimony went. We are 
kind of digressing from the presentation. 

Mr. Urr. You can depend on a congressional committee to digress 
in every direction of the compass, I can tell you. 

Anyhow, we have been somewhat disturbed about the fiscal re- 
sponsibility of the Territorial legislature in yielding to pressures to 
repeal that tax. While it might not produce over two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year they did yield to considerable pressure. 

You have great deposits of minerals that are patented that are 
lying idle. An ad valorem tax on those would either cause them to 
develop them or to let them go to tax sale so someone else could 
develop them. 

You have millions of dollars worth of known reserves which pay 
no contribution to the Territorial government or a succeeding State 
government. That is why we went into that. That is as far as I 
want to go on that. 

I did want to ask you about these tax incentives. 

Of course, Canada is not restricted by a constitution. They can 
give certain areas a tax incentive or reduction or forgiveness that we 
could not give to the Territory of Alaska without giving to the State 
of California. Otherwise it would be unconstitutional. So we have 
that problem. That might be resolved by purchasing depots for 
metals and so forth here in Alaska at a price perhaps above the State 
market price. 

I wanted to ask you about workmen’s compensation. Is it 
extremely high in Alaska? 

Mr. Boarpman. The rate? 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BoarpMaN. Or the benefits under it? 

Mr. Urr. I want to know the tax rate on workmen’s compensation, 
if it is excessive. 

Mr. BoarpMan. There is no tax. It is all handled by private 
carriers up here. 
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Mr. Urr. They still pay a rate; do they not? 

Mr. BoarpMAN. Pay a premium. 

Mr. Urr. What is the premium? Is it higher than it is generally 
in the United States? 

Mr. BoarpMAN. I can’t answer it. I am not familiar with the rates 
down below. 

Mr. Urr. Do you know what percentage of a man’s salary is paid 
if he is disabled? 

Mr. BoarpMan. Up to 70 percent, I guess. Either 65 or 70 percent. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. Urr. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuertt. I think the Federal Longshoremen Harbor Workers 
Act applies in the Territory. 

Mr. Urr. Secondly, on unemployment insurance, is that a high 
rate in Alaska? 

Mr. BoarpMan. They are charging the maximum total of 3 percent, 
I think, if you have over 16 employees, and 2.7 percent. That goes 
into the Territorial fund, and they are assessing the maximum rate 
allowed. 

Mr. Urr. What is the condition of the Territorial fund at the 
present time? 

Mr. BoarpMAN. I understand it is insolvent. They borrowed 
$3 million from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Urr. That is what we understand. Do they have a history 
rating in Alaska? 

Mr. Boarpman. There is a provision in the basic legislation, I think 
that calls for what we call an experience credit rating, but it is only 
allowable when the fund has a surplus of something like $9 million. I 
think it has to be 2% times—a balance 2% times receipts during the 
last year before the rating can be applied. 

Mr. Urr. In other words, the pulp mill here is paying the same rate 
as some industry which is only operating during 2, 3, or 4 months of 
the year? 

Mr. BoarpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Urr. And they receive very little benefit from that? 

Mr. Boarpman. They provide almost continuous year-around 
employment. 

Mr. Urr. They would have a very high experience rating, and they 
get no benefit from that? 

Mr. BoarpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Urtr. Do you think with the experience that the pu)p mill here 
has had it will be conducive for other pulp mills to come into the 
Territory? 

Mr. BoarpMaNn. Do you want my personal opinion on that? 

Mr. Urr. Yes; I will not expect you to bind any organization. 

Mr. Boarpman. It certainly isn’t conducive to attract other ones. 

Mr. Urrt. Is it your personal belief that a single one of these other 
pulp mills will come into the Territory? 

Mr. Boarpman. I think they are going to watch this present one 
very, very closely, and some of these fringe situations could have a 
tremendous bearing on the ultimate decision to come in. 

Mr. Urr. The cost of laying down the finished product in the 
United States from this mill is higher than it is on the other mills 
down in British Columbia? 
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Mr. BoarpMAN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Urr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Mr. Boardman, I want to commend you on a 
very fine presentation, very comprehensive, very complete. I think 
it is the finest I have heard in our trip. 

Mr. Boarpman. Thank you. 

Mr. CuenoweruH. After coming to Ketchikan and meeting you 
other chamber of commerce members and municipal and business and 
professional leaders, I am not surprised at the progress you are mak- 
ing here. I congratulate all of you on what you are doing here. It 
is a great job and shows real leadership. 

I am interested in the tax situation that you are providing for this 
pulp mill. What are the tax incentives that you are giving this pulp 
mill that induced it to come in here and locate? 

Mr. Boarpman. As I said before, Mr. Chenoweth, there is per- 
missive legislation that allows the school district within which it is 
located to grant a 50 percent moratorium on property taxation for 
the first 10 years of operation. I personally don’t know what the 
school district has done on that situation, but I think they have prob- 
ably made some type of arrangement in that respect. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Some tax concession has been made? 

Mr. BoarpMAN. That is right. 

Mr. CuenowerH. Tax concession to the industry to come in. 

Mr. BoarpMaNn. The basic Territorial legislation is for the district 
to do it. 

Mr. Cuenowets. Who makes that decision? 

Mr. BoarpMaNn. The independent school board. 

Mr. Cuenowera. Your local board? 

Mr. BoarpMaN. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. That decision hasn’t been made? 

Mr. BoarpMaNn. | think it has. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. You are not sure what action was taken? 

Mr. Boarpman. No. 

Mr. CHENoweEtH. But you think some tax concession was made? 

Mr. BoarpMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowets. You mentioned newsprint. Are any newsprint 
plants established in this area? 

Mr. BoarpmMaNn. British Columbia is full of American capital im- 
mediately to the south of us. 

Mr. CuEnowetH. What keeps American capital out of Alaska? 
Don’t you have tremendous possibilities here for a newsprint plant? 

Mr. BoarpMaNn. There is no argument about that. This one I was 
talking about, the timber has been advertised in the Juneau area for 
this Georgia-Pacific development up here, which would be a news- 
print plant as we understand it. 

Mr. CoenowerH. That would be the first one? 

Mr. BoarpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. Your problem so far as the chamber of commerce 
is concerned is to seek out and invite and attract new industries? 

Mr. Boarpman. Correct. 

Mr. Cnenowera. And you say the tax question is one of the most 
important elements involved. Now anything which happens which 
would increase the tax liabilities for industry is going to make the 
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location here less attractive, is it not? Your problem is to make the 
tax incentive just as attractive as you can and that is what you are 
trying to do? 

Mr. BoarpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Coenoweru. So long as you can keep the tax picture fairly 
attractive you are going to have the possibility of other industries 
locating here? 

Mr. BoarpMAN. Sure. When you take an industry up here that 
is using a raw natural resource and processing it and developing a 
finished product to compete with the United States or other markets, 
it is obvious they have got some hurdles that aren’t found in the 
States. They have additional transportation factor for one. We 
know that. We know that the cost of living is higher here than down 
in the States and consequently wages paid are higher. 

The only way we can see to attract these industries is to offer some 
offsetting advantages where they can compete. I am not talking 
about service industries, I am talking about ones who go into the 
manufacturing process or take a resource and develop it to compete 
on the markets. 

Mr. Cuoenowertu. You have to find some way to offset the increased 
costs of production due to transportation costs and labor costs? 

Mr. BoarpMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. And you feel a tax concession will do that? 

Mr. BoarpMaNn. That is one way in which it can be done. 

Mr. CuenowetrH. What would some other ways be? 

Mr. Boarpman. Another way, which is no secret, the timber stump- 
age in connection with this pulp mill was granted on a very advanta- 
geous basis, I think, as compared to the same stumpage picture down 
in Puget Sound area, for example. 

Mr. Sisk. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you know what their stumpage rate is? 

Mr. BoarpmMan. When Mr. Greeley appears before you I know he 
can give you that full information. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. You raised a number of questions here that I 
am not going to take the time of the committee to discuss with you. 
It would be very interesting. I think you have a tremendous. pro- 
gram advocated here. It is obviously going to be many years per- 
haps before you realize all of these objectives, but the fact you are 
thinking about them, have the vision to plan for them now, I think 
is to your credit. I am sure you have made a most favorable i impres- 
sion on every member of the committee, as you have on me. 

Mr. BoarpMman. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Boardman, you have heard of the tax mora- 
torium proposed by Governor Heintzleman, haven’t you? 

Mr. BoarpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrierr. What is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Boarpman. I think the Governor’s intent was to confine it to 
new development projects. I think that was the specific language he 
used. Our chamber feels that it is a sensible thing to do and should 
be done. We can’t say whether it ought to be done directly, Mr. 
Bartlett, or indirectly, but it ought to be done somehow is our position 
on that. 
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Mr. Bartietr. Do you know if any inquiry has been made into 
the possible constitutionality of that in the manner referred to by 
Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. BoarpMan. I can appreciate the constitutionality problem and 
the necessity of uniform taxation without discrimination. If it has 
to be done indirectly, I think it ought to be done that way. We 
have seen the use of subsidies and other gimmicks time after time in 
our development in recent years. 

Mr. Barter. I believe it was Representative Dawson of Utah, 
who was with us for part of the trip—although I am not entirely sure 
and perhaps I should not use his name-——he said for years he has been 
seeking to gain incentives to the mining industry in Utah and in other 
parts of the West unsuccessfully, he added, so far. But I believe that 
he gave as his opinion that the program would have to be for all 
mining areas in the United States and he didn’t believe it could be 
applied solely to Alaska. Or at least one member of the committee 
so stated. 

To digress once more. Do you know, Mr. Boardman, when the 
general property tax was repealed? 

Mr. BoarpMAN. Yes, it was in the 1953 legislature. 

Mr. Bartietr. Were you a member of that legislature? 

Mr. BoarpMan. I was. 

Mr. Bartuetrt. I don’t know how you voted on it and don’t care 
and am not going to ask you. I was wondering if you could give the 
committee more background. We have heard a lot of this where we 
have gone. Could you give more background on the philosophy that 
undermined the desire to repeal and ultimate repeal itself? 

Mr. BoarpMAN. Bob, I think there were two basic factors involved. 
One was the fact there was a strong feeling that the cost of collection 
and administration of the program at least equaled the income from 
the tax. The tax, other than where it was remitted to presently 
existing tax districts in the Territory, covered a tremendous enforce- 
ment problem in isolated areas like the Kuskokwim and the Yukon 
and the watersheds and everywhere else, where isolated people and 
trappers were living. To be uniform, of course, you had to go into 
all areas, make assessments, levy the tax, and collect it. And there 
was a feeling that the cost of collection exceeded the revenue that 
would come from the tax. 

Secondly, there was a strong feeling, particularly in the second and 
fourth divisions, from the mining interests that was an awful impedi- 
ment to their development up there. That was where the big objec- 
tion came on it. 

Mr. Bartiett. Thank you. If there is a cheering note here any- 
where, it has to do with your statement on the fisheries appearing on 
page 3 of your brief. You ask for more money for law enforcement 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service. My recollection is Mr. McKernan 
at Juneau last week told us he had enough money for enforcement, 
needs more money for research. 

Mr. BoarpMan. We covered that, too. 

Mr. Bartuett. I notice. I was cheered to hear Mr. McKernan 
say he had ample enforcement money. 

On your statement referring to the Tongass Timber Act, Mr. 
Boardman, I am wondering if you have contacted any of the Indian 
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groups for their opinion as to the advisability of returning that es- 
crowed money to the Territory? 

Mr. BoarpMan. Bob, we terminated that part of the testimony 
with this note: 

Nothing in this presentation is concerned with the validity of any possessory 
or other claims to the lands on which the timber involved is taken. 

We feel if any claims are ever adjudicated or found to exist that 
certainly they will be paid under whatever legislation is involved. 
We certainly would want to see that done. 

Mr. Bartiett. There was a bill before the Congress, as you know, 
to return or to make available the 25 percent which would normally 
be the Territory’s share, and some objection was made to that, not 
so far as I can recall by any organization representing the Indian 
groups officially, but at least by some individuals who maintained 
that in enacting the Tongass Timber Act setting up this escrow 
account a moral compact had been entered into by the United States 
Government and should not be violated now in any manner whatsoever. 

I am interested in what you said in the final paragraph of your 
presentation because many attorneys have told me just what you 
said—that they feel quite strongly that if the Indians are discovered 
to ultimately be the owners of this land, that the debt would be paid 
to them by the United States Government in good faith whether or 
not there was any money in the special account. Is that what your 
view is? 

Mr. Boarpman. What if the Navaho Indians, for example, were 
found to have some claims? Wouldn’t Congress have to appropriate 
money to pay them? There are no funds set aside to do that, are there? 

Mr. Bartuerr. In no other case so far as I know. 

Mr. Boarpman. I would think Congress would have to just appro- 
priate the money to settle the thing. 

Mr. Bartuert. In all fairness to the Indians, I think it ought to 
be said here they objected very strongly to the Tongass Timber Sales 
Act, and this escrow provision was probably included as a result of 
that objection. But I know I have talked to lots of lawyers about 
that, and they have been in absolute agreement with the position you 
represent here—that special account or not, the money would be paid 
if the Indians were discovered to be the owners of the land. 

Mr. Boarpman. As Mr. Sharp pointed out this morning, Bob, 
this one is growing and growing and the need is there for the money 
for school purposes and road purposes. 

Mr. Barrier. I suspect Congress had the vain hope that the 
whole Indian land question would be disposed of not too long after 
enactment of this bill, and of course we have made very little progress, 
if any, since then. It might go on for a long while yet, and we might 
have more money in the account in the United States Treasury than 
at the present time. 

I have no further questions. 

Dr. Taytor? 

Mr. Taytor. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Boardman. 

Mr. BoarpMan. I would like to thank the committee for the chance 
of appearing before it again. If we can lay the emphasis on one 
thing, it is the Bar Point Harbor situation. We bope you will give 
us your real down-to-earth support on that in the next session. 
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Mr. Bartiert. Let me say for the benefit of the record, when you 
were back in Washington, Mr. Boardman, I thought you made a 
splendid case before the appropriations subcommittee for the funds 
at least to start this harbor. If it were not for that general policy to 
which you referred, I am sure you would have had the money as a 
consequence of your appearance. 

Mr. Boarpman. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. The committee will stand in recess for 5 minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Bartietr. The committee will be in order. 

It might as well be announced now as later that we have reached 
the hour of 3 o’clock in the afternoon of today, and as far as I can 
make out we have a few more witnesses than we started with this 
morning. Names have been added to the list. So it has become 
obvicus that we cannot conclude today. We will proceed through 
until 4:30 and then recess. The committee intends to go to the 
west coast tomorrow to visit Hydaburg, Klawak, and Craig and return 
here during the afternoon. These hearings will be resumed at 9:30 
Wednesday morning because we want to give everyone an opportunity 
to be heard. 

Because he has remained over in Ketchikan especially to testify 
before the committee, not having been able to do so at Juneau because 
he was in Ketchikan then meeting another congressional committee 
and because he is required on account of official business to get back 
to his headquarters, the committee will now be pleased to hear from 
Mr. Greeley, the regional forester. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR W. GREELEY, REGIONAL FORESTER, 
ALASKA REGION OF THE UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Greevey. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett and members 
of the committee. 

My name is Arthur W. Greeley. I am regional forester of the 
Alaska region of the United States Forest Service. 

There have been passed out to members of the committee a written 
statement which was presented for the record in the hearing at 
Fairbanks. I am not going to take the time to read all of this, but 
I would like to very briefly summarize some of the material that is in it. 

The Forest Service in Alaska is responsible for the administration 
of two national forests which are located in southeast Alaska: Tongass, 
which includes the panhandle—over there on the map, it includes 
practically all of the Panhandle of Alaska with the exception of that 
portion of the panhandle which is within Glacier Bay National 
Monument—and Chugach National Forest, which includes a portion 
of the Kenai Peninsula immediately south of Anchorage and the lands 
aroung Prince William Sound, which is immediately to the east of the 
Kenai Peninsula. 

Within this area our program is to manage the forest areas in accord- 
ance with the same broad principles of administering wild forest lands 
that have proved successful in the national forest regions in the 
continental United States. Keystones in this policy are sustained 
yield of resources and multiple use of the land. 
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We have practically no livestock grazing. There is a considerable 
amount of wildlife in these national forest areas. There is a pattern 
of land use under permit similar to that found in other national forest 
areas in the States, but within these national forest areas the area is 
predominantly Government-owned and is predominantly national 
forest. 

We have followed a policy here which I think is of special interest to 
this committee in eliminating areas from national forest status for 
homesites and to facilitate community development. Over the past 
10 vears, a total of 107,372 acres have been eliminated from the two 
national forests for these purposes. 

I should mention also a special policy in operation in Alaska is the 
requirement that, with certain relatively minor exceptions, logs cut 
from national forests be given at least primary manufacture within the 
Territory. 

There has been a good deal of reference here in Ketchikan to the 
pulp mill. I think the members of this committee can take a great 
deal of pride from their substantial part in helping to bring about the 
development of the forest industry of which this pulp mill here and the 
plywood plant in Juneau are the initial steps in the development which 
we are sure will be of signifieance and continue on into the future. 

In 1953 the new modern plywood plant of Alaska Plywood Corp. 
was brought into production in Juneau. And in late 1954 a long- 
established sawmill at Wrangell was reactivated and brought into 
production. 

Also in 1954, the $50 million high-alpha cellulose pulp plant of 
Ketchikan Pulp Co. was brought into production at Ward Cove nea: 
Ketchikan. This plant is now producing at the rate of around 400 
tons a day with operations stabilized and the plant working at a good 
level of efficiency. Ketchikan Pulp Co. is a joint venture of American 
Viscose Corp. and Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. It came into 
being as a result of its backers’ willingness to establish a new enter- 
prise based on a 50-year contract with the Forest Service for 1,500 
million cubic feet of timber. One and one-half billion cubic feet of 
timber is roughly equivalent to 8,300 million board-feet of timber. 
This contract provides for redetermination of stumpage rates at 
5-year periods. 

‘The start of these two new industries has marked the long-awaited 
beginning of a new era in forest products manufacture in the Territory 
of Alaska. 

And the march onward continues. In June of 1954 the Forest 
Service made a preliminary award for a 3 billion board-foot sale near 
Wrangell to the Pacific Northern Timber Co. of Wrangell. The sale 
contract, which was executed by the company last March, calls for 
the construction of a sawmill prior to December 31, 1957, and the 
construction of a pulp-manufacturing plant of at least 80 tons dail\ 
capacity prior to December 31, 1962. Members of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee were instrumental in helping Pacific 
Northern Timber Co. find a way to acquire a plant site, partly on 
tidelands, near Wrangell]. This, too, is a 50-vear sale with provision 
for determination of stumpage rates at 5-year periods and other 
features that are similar to the contract with Ketchikan Pulp Co. 

A third large pulp timber sale was started on its way last August 
with the preliminary award of a 50-vear contract for 7,500 million 
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board-feet to Georgia-Pacific Alaska Co. This timber-sale contract 
calls for the construction of a plant for the manufacture of pulp prior 
to July 1, 1961. This company has now posted $100,000 in cash and 
negotiable securities which would be forfeited in event of failure to 
qualify for final award and execute the contract. The company is 
investigating sites in the immediate vicinity of Juneau for its planned 
newsprint mill. The size of plant contemplated, and the rate of cut 
contemplated, will make this proposed Juneau operation comparable 
in size and amount of employment to the operation of Ketchikan Pulp 
Co. at Ketchikan. 

Still another large pulp timber sale is now under active considera- 
tion by the Forest Service. Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co., Inc., an 
Alaska corporation which is a wholly owned subsidiary of a ' Japanese 
corporation, is actively interested in establishing a pulp operation at 
Sitka. This company has had engineers and foresters making the 
necessary preliminary investigations and has now developed firm 
plans for a high-alpha cellulose pulp operation comparable in general 
design and manufacturing process to that at Ketchikan. It is the 
Forest Service expectation that the details of this timber sale will 
be completed in time to permit the start of advertising this month. 
This sale proposal involves a 50-year contract, and a total volume of 
5,250 million board-feet. 

It is hard to appreciate the full significance of these recent develop- 
ments in their potential impact on the ec onomy of the Territory. The 
population of Ketchikan has increased by well over 4,000 people since 
the pulp mill came to Ketchikan. There is every reason to suppose 
that these other developments will have a similar effect on the popula- 
tion of the communities where the plants will be located. And of 
course that means more service industries, and tax income, and also 
school problems, transportation problems, public utility problems, 
and road problems. 

Whenever the proposed Sitka sale is successfully consummated, the 
Forest Service in southeast Alaska will have reached the stage of 
needing to get several years’ experience with pulp timber operations 
before further determinations can properly be made about the specific 
place for possible additional industry. We have previously talked 
about five major pulp installations in southeast Alaska. That may 
well prove to be the desirable pattern. But the caution flag must 
wave just now because the total volume of timber which is either 
committed or must be held in reserve comes fairly close to totaling 
the volume that can now be classed as commercially operable. These 
four large contracts total about 24 billion feet, for a 50-year supply. 
A further reserve to support existing industry for the same length of 
time should be not less than 6 billion feet. A 30- to 50-year supply 
must be held in reserve so that there will be timber to support industry 
at the end of this first 50-year period. It is certain that future 
developments in utilization and harvesting of timber will permit some 
increase in the rate of harvest. So will future growth on these stands 
after a sizable acreage has been cut over and the old growth stands 
are replaced by vigorously growing young stands. But it is most 
difficult now to make adequately supported decisions about where 
and in what amounts such additional industry can be placed. Con- 
sequently, we feel it is necessary that there be a period of time now 
when the Forest Service here, and also the forest industry bere, get 
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some experience with operations in pulp timber stands before efforts 
are made to decide how much additional capacity can be supported, 
and where it can best be located. 

I would like to depart from the prepared statement to comment 
there that we are engaged in an inventory project which is in its second 
year now and which will take another 2 to 3 years to complete, which 
makes use of the most recent aerial photo and statistical sampling 
techniques to obtain more precise information on the amount and 
location of timber volume than has been available in southwest Alaska 
before. The completion of this inventory project, which is a part of 
the general Forest Service effort to firm up volume estimates, will give 
us a good part of the further information that is necessary to be able 
to reach good decisions about where and how much additional industry 
can be supported here. 


RECREATION AND LAND ACTIVITIES 


Completion of the Anchorage-Seward Highway in 1953 as a fully 
modern surfaced highway has brought pressure for use of land on all 
of the Kenai Division of the Chugach National Forest in a way that 
has never existed before. It is commonplace for week end usage to 
exceed 10,000 people. In response to this very heavy pressure of 
recreation use, the Forest Service has been undertaking to expand 
existing campgrounds or build new campgrounds and to build connect- 
ing roads. Special use permits have recently been issued for the con- 
struction of two new resorts in the Kenai Lake area, and expansion 
onto national forest land of a third, with construction of those resorts 
well along. The pattern of land use and recreation development in 
the Kenai division has become fairly well crystallized now, and the 
program of the Forest Service in this area is to expand facilities and 
provide for meeting increased needs just as fully as possible. New 
summer home groups have been approved within the last year, and 
surveys of additional summer home groups are underway or scheduled. 
So are surveys for extension of additional roads in the area, to open 
up more of that spectacularly beautiful country for rec reation use. 

A parallel program on a smaller scale is being ‘followed in the rest of 
the region where recreation pressure exists adjacent to the existing 
communities. 

FOREST RESEARCH 


The Research Branch of the United States Forest Service operates 
an Alaska Research Center at Juneau. This office is charged with 
responsibility for forest research on national forest lands and on other 
forest lands, also. Personnel assigned to this center are doing research 
in forest management and forest entomology, and are engaged in the 
Alaska portion of the nationwide forest survey. Now is an especiall 
critical time for an adequate research program to be vigorously meshed, 
The start of extensive pulp timber cutting operations presents new 
problems and new phases of old problems. We know how to get 
natural reproduction under most circumstances, as an example, but 
we are a little less certain of the effect on soil-water-plant relations of 
the methods of cutting that will assure natural reproduction. Effects, 
if any, on stream flow and fish are of great importance in southeast 
Alaska. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The Alaska region of the Forest Service has a different organization 
pattern than do the other Forest Service regions. The two large 
national forests are not handled as separate administrative units. 
Instead, each is split into two smaller units called divisions, under the 
charge of a division supervisor. Division offices are located in Ketchi. 
kan, Juneau, Cordova, and Seward. ‘Two of the divisions are further 
subdivided into ranger districts. The regional headquarters is 
located at Juneau. 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


The timber cut during fiscal year 1954 totaled 70,283,000 board-feet 
and rose to 182,484,000 board-feet during fiscal year 1955. Receipts 
during fiscal year 1955 amounted to only $23,045.34. However, 
there was deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest special fund the amount of $584,962.46. Total deposits 
to the Treasury showed an 80 percent increase over fiscal year 1954. 
The Tongass special fund was established in response to Public Law 
385 of the 80th Congress, known as the Tongass Timber Act. As of 
September 28, 1955, the total deposits accumulated in this special 
Treasury account amounted to $2,011,141.96. This fund is now in- 
creasing at a rate of over half a million dollars a year, and the rate of 
increase will go up as these new sales come into production. 

At the start of the present fiscal year there were 1,142 special use 
permits in effect, authorizing use of national forest land for residences, 
cabins, homesites, water transmission and other rights-of-way, camps, 
and the like on some 48,300 acres and some 300 “miles. Also, there 
were 160 executed Department of the Interior oil leases covering some 
209,300 acres, and 33 Federal Power Commission licenses covering 
628 acres and 37 miles. The number of recreation visits during the 
most recent year for which estimates were made totaled some 370,000. 

Mr. Bartiett. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. GREELEY. Yes 

Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, the statement will be included 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


THe WorkK OF THE UNITED StaTeEs Forest SERVICE IN ALASKA 


In Alaska the Forest Service is responsible for two large national forests. On 
these 2 forests, which total just under 21 million acres in size, our action program 
is to manage these forest areas in accordance with the same broad principles of 
administering wild forest lands that have proved successful in the national forest 
regions in the continental United States. Keystones in the framework of policy 
for administering these areas are sustained yield of the resources and multiple use 
of the land. 

The two national forests are the Chugach, which is 4,724,410 acres in size, and 
the Tongass, which is 16,016,666 acres in size. The Chugach National Forest is 
located adjacent to Prince William Sound and on the eastern part of the Kenai 
Peninsula. The Tongass National Forest includes the bulk of the panhandle of 
Alaska south of Glacier Bay National Monument. Of the total acreage of 
20,741,076 acres, something under 5 million acres support timber stands that can 
now be considered commercially operable. On another 3 to 4 million acres are 
stands which are not operable by today’s standards but which may become 
operable over the course of the next 20 or 30 years as the efficiency and effectiveness 
of logging methods increase. Of the remaining 12 million acres, something over 
half consists of mountaintops, glaciers, snowfields, and other areas which are of 
virtually no use at the present time. The remainder of the acreage is muskeg, and 
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stands of timber too sparse or growing at too high an elevation to be considered 
potentially operable. 

There is practically no grazing by domestic livestock, and practically no areas 
suitable to support year-round livestock operations. Deer and bear exist on 
national forest areas in substantial numbers, and moose in some portions of the 
forests. Fur bearers are common. 

There is a pattern of land use under permit similar to that found in national 
forests elsewhere. A total of over 1,100 special use permits are now in effect 
on the 2 national forests. ‘There is also a pattern of recreation use, especially 
heavy in the portion of the Chugach National Forest between Anchorage and 
Seward. 

Of special interest to the committee is the policy followed on the national 
forests in Alaska of eliminating areas from national-forest status for homesites, 
and to facilitate community development. Over the past 10 years, a total of 
107,372 acres have been eliminated from the 2 national forests for these purposes. 

Another special policy for national forest operations in Alaska is the require- 
ment that, with certain relatively minor exceptions, logs cut from national forests 
to be given at least primary manufacture within the Territory. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES 


There is an active and rapidly growing forest industry in southeast Alaska 
which depends almost entirely on Tongass National Forest timber for its raw 
material. The committee is familiar with the long-continued efforts of the 
Forest Service to attract the pulp industry to southeast Alaska. These efforts 
are now bearing fruit in a series of developments of great potential significance 
to southeast Alaska. Prior to 1953 the forest industry of southeast Alaska 
consisted of four major sawmills and a number of small sawmills. Since that 
date the forest industry picture here has almost completely changed complexion. 
The House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee is justified in feeling a real 
sense of accomplishment for its share in bringing about this changed complexion. 

In 1953 the new modern plywood plant of Alaska Plywood Corp. was brought 
into production in Juneau. And in late 1954 a long-established sawmill at 
Wrangell was reactivated and brought into production. 


Also in 1954, the $50-million ee cellulose pulp plant of Ketchikan Pulp 


Co. was brought into production at Ward Cove near Ketchikan. This plant is 
now producing at the rate of around 400 tons a day with operations stabilized and 
the plant working at a good level of efficiency. Ketchikan Pulp Co. is a joint 
venture of American Viscose Corp. and Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. It 
came into being as a result of its backers’ willingness to establish a new enterprise 
based on a 50-year contract with the Forest Service for 1,500 million cubic feet of 
timber. One and one-half billion cubie feet of timber is roughly equivalent to 
8,300 million board-feet of timber. This contract provides for redetermination of 
stumpage rates at 5-year periods. 

The start of these two new industries has marked the long-awaited beginning of 
a new era in forest products manufacture in the Territory of Alaska. 

And the march onward continues. In June of 1954 the Forest Service made a 

reliminary award for a 3 billion board-foot sale near Wrangell to the Pacific 
Norther Timber Co. of Wrangell. The sale contract, which was executed by the 
company last March, calls for the construction of a sawmill prior to December 31, 
1957, and the construction of a pulp-manufacturing plant of at least 80 tons 
daily capacity prior to December 31, 1962. Members of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee were instrumental in helping Pacific Northern Timber Co. find 
a way to acquire a plant site, partly on tidelands, near Wrangell. This, too, is a 
50-vear sale with provision for determination of stumpage rates at 5-year periods 
and other features that are similar to the contract with Ketchikan Pulp Co. 

A third large pulp-timber sale was started on its way last August with the pre- 
liminary award of a 50-year contract for 7,500 million board-feet to Georgia- 
Pacific Alaska Co. This timber-sale contract calls for the construction of a plant 
for the manufacture of pulp prior to July 1, 1961. This company has now posted 
$100,000 in cash and negotiable securities which would be forfeited in event of 
failure to qualify for final award and execute the contract. The company is 
investigating sites in the immediate vicinity of Juneau for its planned newsprint 
mill. The size of plant contemplated, and the rate of cut contemplated, will make 
this proposed Juneau operation comparable in size and amount of employment to 
the operation of Ketchikan Pulp Co. at Ketchikan. 

Still another large pulp-timber sale is now under active consideration by the 
Forest Service. Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co., Inec., an Alaska corporation which 
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is a wholly owned subsidiary of a Japanese corporation, is actively interested in 
establishing a pulp operation at Sitka. This company has had engineers and 
foresters making the necessary preliminary investigations and has now developed 
firm plans for a high-alpha cellulose pulp operation comparable in general design 
and manufacturing process to that at Ketchikan. It is the Forest Service ex- 
pectation that the details of this timber sale will be completed in time to permit 
the start of advertising this month. This sale proposal involves a 50-year con- 
tract, and a total volume of 5,250 million board-feet. 

It is hard to appreciate the full significance of these recent developments in 
their potential impact on the economy of the Territory. The population of 
Ketchikan has increased by well over 4,000 people since the pulp mill came to 
Ketchikan. There is every reason to suppose that these other developments will 
have a similar effect on the population of the communities where the plants will 
be located. And of course that means more service industries, and tax income, 
and also school problems, transportation problems, public-utility problems, and 
road problems. 

Whenever the proposed Sitka sale is successfully consummated, the Forest 
Service in southeast Alaska will have reached the stage of needing to get several 
years’ experience with pulp-timber operations before further determinations can 
properly be made about the specific place for possible additional industry. We 
have previously talked about five major pulp installations in southeast Alaska. 
That may well prove to be the desirable pattern. But the caution flag must 
wave just now because the total volume of timber which is either committed or 
must be held in reserve comes fairly close to totaling the volume that can now be 
classed as commercially operable. These 4 large contracts total about 24 billion 
feet, for a 50-year supply. A further reserve to support existing industry for the 
same length of time should be not less than 6 billion feet. A 30- to 50-year supply 
must be held in reserve so that there will be timber to support industry at the 
end of this first 50-year period. 

It is certain that future developments in utilization and harvesting of timber 
will permit some increase in the rate of harvest. So will future growth on these 
stands after a sizable acreage has been cut over and the old-growth stands are 
replaced by vigorously growing young stands. But it is most difficult now to make 
adequately supported decisions about where and in what amounts such additional 
industry can be placed. Consequently, we feel it is necessary that there be a 
period of time now when the Forest Service here, and also the forest industry here, 
get some experience with operations in pulp-timber stands before efforts are made 
to decide how much additional capacity can be supported, and where it can best 
be located. 

RECREATION AND LAND ACTIVITIES 


Completion of the Anchcrage-Seward Highway in 1953 as a fully modern 
surfaced highway has brought pressure for use of land on all of the Kenai division 
of the Chugach National Forest in a way that has never existed before. It is 
commonplace for weekend usage to exceed 10,000 people. In response to this 
very heavy pressure of recreation use, the Forest Service has been undertaking to 
expand existing campgrounds or build new campgrounds and to build connecting 
roads. Special use permits have recently been issued for the construction of two 
new resorts in the Kenai Lake area, and expansion cnto national forest land of a 
third, with construction of those resorts well along. The pattern of land use and 
recreation development in the Kenai division has become fairly well crystallized 
now, and the program of the Forest Service in this area is to expand facilities and 
provide for meeting increased needs just as fully as possible. New summer home 
groups have been approved within the last year, and surveys of additional summer 
home groups are under way or scheduled. So are surveys for extensions of 
additional roads in the area, to open up more of that spectacularly beautiful 
country for recreation use. 

A parallel program on a smaller scale is being followed in the rest of the region 
where recreation pressure exists adjacent to the existing communities. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


The Research Branch of the United States Forest Service operates an Alaska 
research center at Juneau. This office is charged with responsibility for Forest 
Research on national-forest lands and on other forest lands, also. Personnel 
assigned to this center are doing research in forest management and forest ento- 
mology, and are engaged in the Alaska portion of the nationwide forest survey. 
Now is an especially critical time for an adequate research program to be vigor- 
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ously pushed. The start of extensive pulptimber cutting operations presents 
new problems and new phases of old problems. We know how to get natural 
reproduction under most circumstances, as an example, but we are a little less 
certain of the effect on soil-water-plant relations of the methods of cutting that will 
assure natural reproduction. Effects, if any, on streamflow and fish are of great 
importance in southeast Alaska. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The Alaska region of the Forest Service has a different organization pattern 
than do the other Forest Service regions. The two large national forests are 
not handled as separate administrative units. Instead, each is split into two 
smaller units called divisions, under the charge of a division supervisor. Division 
offices are located in Ketchikan, Juneau, Cordova, and Seward. Two of the 
divisions are further subdivided into ranger districts. The regional headquarters 
is located at Juneau. 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


The timber cut during fiscal year 1954 totaled 70,283,000 board-feet, and rose 
to 182,483,000 board-feet during fiscal year 1955. Receipts during fiscal year 1955 
amounted to only $23,045.34. However, there was deposited in the Treasury to 
the credit of the Tongass National Forest special fund the amount of $584,962.46. 
Total deposits to the Treasury showed an 80 percent increase over fiscal year 1954. 
The Tongass special fund was established in response to Public Law 385 of the 
80th Congress, known as the Tongass Timber Act. As of September 28, 1955, the 
total deposits accumulated in this special Treasury account amounted to $2,011,- 
141.96. This fund is now increasing at a rate of over half a million dollars a year, 
and the rate of increase will go up as these new sales come into production. 

At the start of the present fiscal year there were 1,142 special use permits in 
effect, authorizing use of national-forest land for residences, cabins, homesites, 
water transmission, and other rights-of-way, camps, and the like on some 48,300 
acres and some 300 miles. Also, there were 160 executed Department of Interior 
oil leases covering some 209,300 acres, and 33 Federal Power Commission licenses 
covering 628 acres and 37 miles. The number of recreation visits during the most 
recent year for which estimates were made totaled some 370,000. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. W. GREELEY, 
Region Forester, Region 10, United States Forest Service. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I will yield my time. 

Mr. Barrier. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetn. You feel, Mr. Greeley, do you, you are reaching 
the saturation point in the number of plants in this area? 

Mr. Greevey. Mr. Chenoweth, I wouldn’t say it is the saturation 
point yet, but with the ice having been broken with this first plant 
that is established here in Ketchikan, there is suddenly a lot of inter- 
est. Suddenly these three additional sales proved feasible. And we 
are reaching the point where when we have got these three additional 
ones through, then we have got to allow some time to pass so we can, 
first of all, check the assumptions which had to be made prior to the 
making of all of these sales. 

For instance, when we are talking about five pulp mills we are 
talking about mills of probably newsprint size with certain consump- 
tion capacities. Now it seems quite possible that the plants that are 
being installed or will be installed will turn out to be larger plants with 
larger consumption capacities than contemplated at the time we were 
talking about five pulp mills. That is a very important thing. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What does the pulp plant use here? 

Mr. Greevey. Production is running 400 tons a day. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I mean in the way of timber. 
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Mr. Greevey. To convert that over to timber, I think the people 
who are running the plant are contemplating that they will need to be 
prepared with 160 million feet a year. 

Mr. Cuoenoweta. What is your contract? 

Mr. Greetry. That is about the rate of consumption which was 
contemplated by the contract, but the contract also provided that the 
plant could be installed really in two stages, and this is the first stage. 
So without getting to the second stage of expansion—the annual con- 
sumption, of course, hasn’t reached that figure yet, but the men who 
are doing the planning and looking ahead to what the future holds 
figure it may reach that rate of consumption without any substantial 
increase in plant facilities here. 

Mr. CHENowETH. Is the plant at Juneau a certainty? 

Mr. Greetey. Georgia-Pacific has $100,000, plus the expenditure 
of time for consultants and lawyers and engineers and so on they have 
put into it. They are very enthusiastic about it. I can’t say itis a 
certainty because there has been no John Henry on the dotted line yet. 

Mr. Cuenoweta. How aboutWrangell? 

Mr. Greevry. There is a John Henry on the dotted line there. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is a Japanese company? 

Mr. Gree.ey. No, sir, that is an American concern. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They are going to sell to Japan, I believe? 

Mr. Greevry. At Wrangell there is this Pacific Northern Timber 
Co., which is the concern which has the 50-year contract with the 
Forest Service, and in addition, an entirely separate concern called 
the Wrangell Lumber Co., which is a subsidiary of this Japanese group. 
Now the W rangell Lumber Co. is at present operating on a 5-year 
lease between the parent corporation in Japan, which was the Alaska 
Pulp Co., Ltd., and a Seattle concern whose title is Alaska-Wrangell 
Mills, Inc. There is a 5-year lease agreement between the two oper- 
ated by the Wrangell Lumber Co. I don’t know what the plans are 
after 5 years. 

Mr. Cuenowerta. The plant at Sitka isn’t yet a reality? 

Mr. Greevey. That is still at the stage where we think we will get 
all the details tended to so we can start the advertising this month. 

Mr. CHENowetH. Assuming all three plants are built in addition 
to the plant here, then you say “Let’s stop and look.” 

Mr. Greevey. Let’s have a look around and see how things work 
out for a while. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think that is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to ask with regard to these sales: You say 
you advertise them. Do you have more than one company that is 
interested and does submit bids? 

Mr. GREELEY. So far, no. 

Mrs. Prost. Because of the large blocks of timber and the invest- 
ment which would enter in. 

Mr. GreELEY. In connection with the operation at Wrangell, when 
we advertised that it appeared for a while there might be another 
group that would be interested. Then at the last minute they decided 
they were not interested. 

or the Juneau operation there was no one else that was interested. 
We don’t know about the Sitka operation, whether there will be 
anyone else that will be interested or not. 
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Mrs. Prost. I should think the size of the sales would almost 
preclude many people who might be interested. 

Mr. Greevey. Not only the size of the sales but the whole business 
of working out the capital and going ahead with the plans to undertake 
an investment in a new enterprise in this part of the country where 
there are not too many. 

Mrs. Prost. With regard to the Admiralty Island National Park, 
do you know of some special or unusual attraction which justifies 
the recommendation that a national park be established there? 

Mr. Greevey. The man who has been primarily interested in push- 
ing Admiralty Island as a national park takes the position that it is 
of great importance as a bear habitat, that it should be preserved as 
a bear habitat for the big brownies that are there, and also because of 
the great natural scenic attractiveness. 

Those of us who live here in southeast Alaska feel that while 
Admiralty Island is an attractive island all right, it is not unique. 
WwW e have lots of that kind of se enery. And as far as the bear habitat 
is concerned, there is already a better one in Glacier Bay National 
Monument just a little bit to the north of this Admiralty Island area. 

Those are the only things I know of, Mrs. Pfost, that are given as 
reasons for granting national-park status for Admiralty Island. 

Mrs. Prost. You would not, then, at this time advise the establish- 
ment of a national park there? 

Mr. Greetey. I think it would be distinctly inadvisable. 

Mrs. Prost. Now with regard to the Chugach National Forest, 
when we visited Cordova some of the residents complained quite 
severely because the only available land on which they could build 
homes could be leased from the Federal Government on a year-to-year 
basis only. They felt there should be a certain block of property 
set aside for improvement purposes. Do you have a recommendation 
to make regarding this problem? 

Mr. Greevey. There are some things that can be done. I was not 
aware of any problem up there. That is apparently something the 
people have talked over among themselves and it has not gotten to 
my attention yet. 

Mrs. Prost. Really? 

Mr. Greevey. Depending on what areas they have in mind, I 
think there probably are some things that can be worked out. Of 
course, we can and have and frequently do issue permits on more than 
a year-to-year basis. Whether that would be the answer they seek 
I don’t know. That could be very easily done. 

Mrs. Prost. For what length of time? 

Mr. Greetey. Up to 30 years. 

Mrs. Prost. The land they are interested in is along the lake shore 
and along the airport road approaching town. 

Mr. Greevey. Probably along Eyak Lake. 

Mrs. Prost. Perhaps. I don’t recall the name of the lake, but 
Eyak sounds familiar. They told us they have had great difficulty 
in obtaining permits, that in some instances permits were held up 
for as long as a 4- to 6-year period before being approved. 

Mr. Greexry. I am not aware of any involving a delay of that 
length of time. 

Mrs. Prost. Maybe they were referring to patents. They did call 
the problem to our attention, not so much in the hearing, as I recall, 
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although it was mentioned in the hearing, but outside of the hearing 
as well. Perhaps it can be worked out to their satisfaction when 
they call the matter to your attention. 

Mr. GREELEY. We will get in touch with them about it. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. You have a very excellent statement here. We have 
been hearing about you before we met you, and most of it has been 
very nice. I am sure you are doing an excellent job. 

I would like to ask you with reference to the stumpage rate paid 
by Ketchikan Pulp. Can you give us information on actually what 
that rate is? 

Mr. Greetey. Yes. There is a dual rate structure. Part of the 
material is paid for on a board-foot basis and part of it on a cubic-foot 
basis. ‘Those figures are: For saw log spruce, $3.20; for hemlock saw 
logs, $2.20. 

Then for material that does not meet the definition of saw logs but 
is scaled as pulp material, that is scaled and sold on a cubic-foot basis, 
and that is 85 cents per 100 cubic feet, plus a 15-cent stand improve- 
ment amount. That totals a dollar per 100 cubic feet, which would 
convert onto a board-foot basis at roughly $1.80 per thousand board 
feet. 

Mr. Sisk. Per thousand board feet? 

Mr. GREELEY. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. And $3.20 per thousand on spruce and $2.20 per thou- 
sand board feet on hemlock? 

Mr. Greeey. Yes. 

Mr. Sisx. And about $1.80 on the small —— 

Mr. Greeey. That is an approximation, a rounded figure, Mr. 
Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. In the consideration of those figures, you make allowance 
then for rather extreme cost of operation, cost of labor, cost of trans- 
portation, and many things of that type? 

Mr. Greery. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Why I was asking that—the figure, of course, sounds 
ridiculously low as compared to some rates paid, for example, in my 
own district. 

Mr. Gree.ey. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. In other words, I might say they are paying 20 times 
that much in some cases. 

Mr. Greevey. Yes, and more. 

Mr. Sisk. And even more than that. 

Mr. GrReeExey. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. How much of that low stumpage rate, would you say, 
Mr. Greeley, was granted on the basis of inducement? Maybe I don’t 
make my question clear. But we have been discussing inducement to 
industries to come in here. It would seem to me that rate would be 
quite an inducement. Is that not true? 

I was wondering how much you figured it amounted to. 

Mr. Greztey. I think at the time those rates were determined, 
which was in 1947 and 1948, there perhaps was some thinking in the 
Forest Service there was some inducement aspect to it. But actually 
the way the logging costs are working out I don’t think there are any. 
I think that general level of rates, whether it is precisely these, but in 
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the general level and certainly not anything substantially higher than 
this, is about all the value our timber will support for stumpage be- 
cause of the very high cost of operations. 

This is not good- quality material, Mr. Sisk. I am familiar with some 
of the timber stands in your area, and if the loggers in your part of the 
country were taken blindfolded ‘from Sierra County and dropped in 
some of the timber stands up here, I am afraid they would get phys- 
ically sick if they took a look at the timber. 

Mrs. Prost. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. Sisk. I will be glad to. 

Mrs. Prost. What do you mean by this being an inferior quality? 

Mr. Greevey. Logs are graded on the basis of the kind of lumber 
grades they will turn out, and a fairly good stand of timber in your 
part of the country that will command good prices contains a high 
proportion of peeler material in the stands. And the logs that are 
cut. from the timber stand will be a high proportion of peeler, high 
proportion of No. 1 sawmill, much lower proportions of No. 2 saw- 
mill and No. 3 sawmill. 

Our grade structure here, the proportion is a very small percentage 
of peelers and No. 1’s, may be running 15 percent, as a generous guess, 
and the rest spread generously between the No. 2 and 3 sawmill 
grades, with a high percentage of defects. Our stands run 25 to 30 
percent defective. That is in pulp stands particularly. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you use bug infested timber to make pulp? 

[ am speaking of the spruce budworm. Do you have that type of 
infestation here? 

Mr. Greevey. We have had over the last several years an infesta- 
tion of budworm. It is black headed and a cousin to the spruce 
budworm, but it is not as destructive. It has killed some hemlock 
tops. Just the tops of the trees, not too much outright kill. And it 
has succumbed to natural control measures. It was not artificially 
controlled, but largely through the development of a large number of 
parasites that killed off the bugs. 

Mrs. Prost. We noticed in the drive last evening many dead trees 
out in the area. What is the cause of that condition? 

Mr. Gree.ey. A good deal of the timber you see in driving through 
this country and flying over this country is timber which is not 
commercial timber, and much of what you saw in the drive last night 
is not timber that would be classed as commercial timber. 

Mrs. Prost. Can it be used for pulp? 

Mr. Gresiey. Mechanically, yes. The question of whether or 
not it is an economic thing to do depends upon the logging costs of a 
particular stand of timber. Most of those stands that have a lot 
of dead tops have a high proportion of cedar. Cedar is not usable 
in the process installed out here at this mill. 

Mrs. Prost. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. Sisk. You understand my questions on the stumpage rate are 
in no manner of criticism of you or the Forest Service. Actually you 
have heard, I am sure, a lot of discussion with reference to requests 
for tax incentives, for tax moratoriums, for various approaches, 
which brings up the question of constitutionally and brings up many 
other questions. I personnally have very serious doubt that the 
Congress will ever give any serious consideration to any tax mora- 
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torium or even any help taxwise to these industries. That is my 
opinion. After all there are a lot of other areas concerned also. 

So I am just thinking of it from the standpoint of an indirect way 
give them an incentive, which would be to cheapen their base raw 
product. You actually feel that in these prices, on the basis of the 
value of timber and the cost of operation, there has been no incentive 
in the price you have quoted? 

Mr. GREELEY. I can answer that question by relating my own 
experience. 

I supposed before I came up here that there were two things that 
the Forest Service had as inducements to encourage industry to come 
here. One was the opportunity to offer large blocks of timber so 
there would be assured long-term supply, and the other was to offer 
prices which would appear to be very attractive. I thought before 
I became familiar with this area that is what had been done in the 
case of these prices. 

Now I have been here a couple of years and have had a chance to 
see what it costs to log I really don’t think there is any inducement 
consideration in that price. 

Mr. Sisk. For example, if the Forest Service sold—this, you under- 
stand, is an illustration merely to bring out the point—if you proposed 
to sell these logs, say the saw logs, spruce, for $1.50 per thousand 
board feet and hemlock at $1.10, or a comparable figure, that would 
in effect offer a subsidy by the Federal Government to the concern? 

Mr. Greevey. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Would you comment on such a proposal? You under- 
stand we are simply supposing something. 

Mr. Greevey. The first thing I can see myself doing is explaining 
to an auditor from GAO why we agreed to that arrangement. 

Mr. Stsx. I realize the position you would be in. We would 
certainly have to justify such a thing, have to have some sort of a 
policy set up. Certainly you couldn’t do it on your own. 

Mr. Greevey. If I may offer just a personal observation, it would 
seem to me it would still be in the public interest to do that, because 
the establishment of a large scale operation such as this one is, or apy 
of the others would be, starts a flow of goods and services, including 
tax return to Uncle Sam which is far in excess of any consideration 
that comes out of the stumpage. 

Mr. Sisk. That is right. It is something I think is important in 
view of what I believe to be the fact about this other method of induce- 
ment through tax moratoriums—that it is unworkable. That is my 
personal opinion, you understand. So Iam happy to have your state- 
ment on that. It is another approach which would seem to me would 
in another method do the same thing. 

I have just one other question. You were in the room this morn- 
ing, I believe, and heard reference made to the fact that Ketchikan 
Pulp are shipping a number of raw cedar logs to the States. 

Mr. GREELEY. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Would you make comment on the Forest Service attitude 
on that question? 

Mr. Greevey. We were asked for figures which we dug up in the 
meantime. There have so far been 3 rafts of cedar logs shipped, con- 
taining a total volume of 4,600,000, and there is 1 raft now being 
built for which we have the scale, and the total of the 3 rafts that have 
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been shipped, plus the 1 raft, and plus the scale of the 1 raft now being 
built, the cedar scale total is 6,872,000 board-feet. 

That is the cedar that has been accumulated in the operations to 
date, which have removed a total scale volume from the sale area of 
78 million board-feet, and there is an additional estimated 75 million 
board-feet cut but not scaled. That is, this 6.8 million would consti- 
tute a little less than 10 percent of the volume that has been scaled, 
and it probably represents a volume of 8 percent of the total that has 
been removed from the sale area so far. 

| would like to comment that this matter of export of cedar has not 
heretofore been a problem of much concern because there wasn’t 
much cedar produced. Those of us who have been concerned with 
the operation of the sale and the successful operation of the pulp 
venture were frankly a good deal more interested initially in seeing 
the pulp-mill operation be a successful operation than some of these 
related sideline activities, because, if that is not successful, we haven’t 
gotanything. It so far has been a very successful operation, and some 
of these initial problems are now in the way of being worked out. I 
think we can definitely and should definitely go to work on some of 
these peripheral problems like the cedar thing. 

1 have actually no argument with Mr. Anderson at all. I agree 
that every man-hour of employment that can be captured to be 
retained in Alaska is desirable, and we want to work toward it. But 
I do need to point out that the cedar market is a tricky thing. It is 
pretty much of a speculative market. Again we have only a very 
small proportion of the cedar that is the better quality. 

On one of these rafts I have a grade breakdown. It is only 5 percent 
No. 1 sawmill, and 95 percent poorer grades of cedar logs. 

So the problem of disposing of it anywhere, whether here or else- 
where, is one that is difficult to work out and still keep on some sort 
of a reasonably economic basis. 

Yes, it is something we have got to work on, want to, but it so far 
has been one we wanted fr ankly to duck while some of the more urgent 
problems associated with the startup of the pulp operations were being 
worked out. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate your statement very much on that. In 
other words, as I understand, you figure that out of 153 million 
board-feet off of a certain area only 6,872,000 of that have been cedar? 

Mr. Greevey. That is all that has been produced so far. I think 
it would be a little misleading to let it stand at that because probably 
in unsealed volume there is some cedar volume. I think it would run 
between 8 and 9 percent. That would be fair. 

Mr. Sisk. Is that pretty generally true of the way cedar will run 
in the areas of the Tongass National Forest? Or, are there some areas 
where it would warrant the establishment of a plant to process cedar? 

Mr. Greevey. Well, it has been pretty much the experience here 
that cedar can best be operated in conjunction with the removal of the 
other species in the stand. It occurs in some cases as scattered 
individual trees or perhaps as a stringer up a creek bottom, for instance 
where there is not sufficient volume in any one patch to justify going 
in and removing the cedar. There isn’t any question but with the 
volume of cedar that will continue to be removed from the pulp 
operation there will not be a satisfactory answer to it until there is a 
plant here in Alaska for utilization of the cedar. 
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Mr. Sisk. That is fine. I appreciate the fact you are cognizant of 
the problem, and I feel sure, with my relations with the Forest Service 
having been what they are, you will be fair in this. I have a very 
high regard for the Forest Service and their fairness in operation. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartietrtr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Barruerr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, who is going to develop a little 
further for us House Joint Resolution 205 which permitted the sale of 
timber in the aboriginal areas? 

Mr. Barrett. I can develop it. I was right in on it. 

Mr. Taytor. We have had a reference to it several different times. 
Maybe if we had a rather 2-minute discourse on it now we would 
have it all in one place for our record. 

Mr. Barruert. I am going to take advantage of my position and 

agree with you, Doctor, ‘that it ought to be part of the record, and I 
will put upon myself the burden of submitting it in writing. 

Mr. Taytor. That would be fine. We do need that for future 
work. I know we are going to have to take action on that bill. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. Mr Greeley, what control do you have over the 
cutting operations? 

Mr. Greety. On these larger sales, we maintain control by either 
running or ourselves approving the cutting boundaries of the individual 
cutting areas. On the smaller sales, we “usually run those ourselves. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Is it right that for the most part you take an 
area and take from that area all of the timber? 

Mr. Gree vy. In this timber type the desirable silvacultural practice 
is clear cutting, which means we run a boundary and take everything 
that is merchantable inside that boundary. 

Mr. Faruanp. Is it not true that in your advertisements and bids— 
it is more negotiated, is it not? 

Mr. Gree.y. On these large sales that is what it amounts to, yes, 

Mr. McFaruanp. You are required to advertise and take bids? 

Mr. Greety. Yes. 

Mr. McFaruanp. The reason I say it is negotiated is because you 
do have more or less of a standard price. If you received a bid less 
than that, probably it would be thrown out or ‘unacceptable. 

Mr. GreeLey. We advertise a minimum price. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I see. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Bartuettr. Mr. Greeley, you mentioned that you have no 
signature on the dotted line so far as Georgia-Pacific is concerned? 

Mr. Greetey. Right. 

Mr. Bartiert. And that you did in reference to the Pacific North- 
ern Co.? 

Mr. GREELEY. Right. 

Mr. Bartuett. Let me ask you this, and I ask it especially in view 
of the testimony given by a witness in another community to the 
effect he thought it was only a remote possibility that either of those 
mills or the one at Sitka would actually be constructed. Does the 
Forest Service investigate preliminary to the granting of a contract 
the financial stability of the applicant? Does the Forest Service try 
to determine in advance if it is a responsible concern that has serious 
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intentions, in addition to any cash bond or cash deposit it might put 
up? 

Mr. Greeirey. We undertake and in fact do investigate both the 
probable sources of financing that are available to a concern and the 
operating reputation of a concern. And before we agree that that 
prospective purchaser has qualified for final award of the timber, we 
require a showing that a certain minimum stated amount of money is 
or will be available to finance construction of the plant. 

In the case, for instance, of Georgia-Pacific Alaska Co., the adver- 
tisement for the timber stated that we would require a positive showing 
that $15 million was available before that company could qualify for 
final award and we would agree they could sign the contract. 

Mr. Barrierr. Then you go far beyond the mere requirement that 
a token sum be deposited? 

Mr. Greeey. That is right. You understand, sir, we did not re- 
quire a showing that there would be $15 million available before we 
entertained a bid from that concern. The reason for that is that a 
company like Georgia-Pacific that wants to undertake the develop- 
ment and financing of a large development like this goes to a bank 
and explains what they want, and the bank’s first question is, ‘‘What 
conunitment have you got for the timber?” So they come back to 
us and say, ‘‘We want a commitment on the timber.’ 

We say to them, ‘‘What commitment have you got on financing?” 

They are in the position they haven’t got either. In fact, we went 
through that before earlier in the game, and our practice has been to 
grant a preliminary award, and that is where the Georgia-Pacific 
Alaska Co. thing stands now, which represents a commitment on the 
part of the Government. There is a contract, and as far as we are 
concerned we are committed to it. 

Mr. Barrett. So you have every last positive assurance that under 
the circumstances can be obtained? 

Mr. Gresvtey. We think we have gone about as far as we can. 
Meanwhile that gives Georgia-Pacific a firm commitment as far as 
timber is concerned to go to Prudential Life Insurance Co. or whoever 
else and say, ‘‘Now, we have a commitment for timber. Let’s get 
down to cases in working out the financing.” 

Mr. Bartuerr. But if a promoter with the ability to muster, we 
will say, fifty or one hundred thousand dollars appeared before you 
and your investigation determined he had no financial stability or 
ability, you would not continue to talk business with bim? 

Mr. Gresiey. That is right. That is the position we take. 

Mr. BartLert. Life being what it is, Mr. Greeley, I suspect if we 
both remain in public life there will be many occasions on which we 
will feud more or less or I will feud with the policies of the Forest 
Service, but I want to say here publicly and for the record what I 
have said so many times privately. That is I think you are truly 
representative of the very best in our professional elite corps of public 
servants. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Greeley 
comment briefly on the access road program that is underway or could 
be underway here in the Tongass. 

Mr. Greevey. May I ask to what you refer as an access road? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. The roads that would lead from the established 
highways into the areas that are to be timbered and logged off, and 
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which will serve beneficially to both the timbering interests and to the 
communities after the logging operations have been completed. 

Mr. Greretey. A good many of the roads that will have to be 
built for removal of timber so that logging trucks can go over them 
in transporting timber from the woods to the water will be almost 
a crazy pattern, without being any consecutive net. 

As an example, the first road that has been built in the removal of 
timber by truck for operation here to Ketc ‘hikan is not in ihe Ketchi- 
kan vicinity at all but is over on Prince of Wales Island in Maybeso 
Creek drainage where the road being built is back from the water 
about 6 miles, goes back about 6 miles. That will be one main road 
with some branch roads out, if necessary, to log the timber. 

The next road that will be built will be a connection from Maybeso 
Creek drainage, I presume, over into Harris drainage some place, 
and also development of some net of reads there. When the timber 
has been removed from those two drainages those roads will have to 
be put to bed or cross-drained or otherwise ieft in status, and they 
won’t connect up with anything else, except in that particwar case 
there is a possibility of working through something so there would be 
a yond: on across Prince of Wales Island to connect with the villages 
over on the west coast. 

In like pattern, in other areas where there are operations there wil! 
be drainage or combination of drainages served by one common 
road system, which in turn will connect with nothing else. After 
the logs have been removed, those roads unfortunately _ not 
serve any particular purpose other than to be there subsequently 
unless they will still be used the ne xt time he re is logging in that area 

Mr. Taytor. So far as the Forest Serv is concerned, there will 
be little or no expenditure of funds to sen them in usable condition? 

Mr. Greevey. By and large I think we would figure on putting in 
cross-drainage and so on so that the roads would hot _— out. We 
do not contemplate fy — use of the m. We don’t have a : pro- 
tection here, or at least so far we haven’t, and we think even with the 
pulpwood cutting aa de ‘velopment of sl ish and so on we are still not 
going to have a fire problem comparable to the one that exists else- 
where and the need for roads to provide access for fire protection. 
We just don’t have it. 

Mr. Taytor. Suppose here is tract A which has been well timbered 
out and you want to get to tract B which is in the back country. 
While tract B is being timbered out you still have to drive through the 
old tract A. Will the pulp company and the Forest Service work 
together to keep the original road in repair or will that be the Forest 
Service’s responsibility? 

Mr. Greevey. By and large I think we will be able to work it so 
that the road will be used to remove all of the timber there at the time 
the road is built or during the immediate operation following. Sub- 
sequently there won’t be any second operations until we come back 
at the end of the rotation. That will be the general pattern. 

I think there will necessarily be some exception to that, although 
offhand I don’t think where they would be. 

Mrs. Prosr. Who builds that first road, who pays for it? 

Mr. Grerevry. The pulp company builds it and pays for it. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Taytor. I believe that is all. 
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Mr. McFartanp. Mr. Chairman, may I put on the record here a 
statement I made before?—that I think that the Forest Service and 
Mr. Greeley, in particular, can be real proud of the timber manage- 
ment operation in the Tongass National Forest. 

Mr. Greevey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Greeley, in other hearings we have had some word 
of caution thrown with reference to the injury of the spawning streams 
by reason of the logging operations. Are any precautions taken on 
snagging the logs across the little streams so as not to destroy the 
spawning grounds of the salmon? 

Mr. Greevey. That is a very important part of our contracts, 
Mr. Utt. Each of these contracts contains provisions that we can 
require, in effect, practically anything that is necessary to prevent 
damage to salmon streams. Putting that into practice in terms of 
specific things to do or to avoid doing, frankly, is something that we 
are feeling our way on. 

Mr. Urr. You will have to play it by ear. There is no doubt about 
it. 

Mr. Greevey. That is right. 

Mr. Urr. The fact you are taking precautions will make the com- 
mittee very happy, because that has been thrown at us 2 or 3 times. 

I too want to associate myself with Mr. McFarland’s remarks and 
those of others of the committee who paid very high compliment to 
you and your Service. 

Mr. Greevry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. I hate to take more of the committee’s time, but in view 
of the vast importance in Alaska of roads, I would like to explore 
just a little further the road situation. 

I am wondering if in the Territory you operate similarly to the way 
you operate national forests in the States with reference to the fact 
I believe there are three particular types of roads. For example, 
there are Forest Service roads, timber access roads, and Forest 
Service highways. 

Mr. Greevey. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Certain Federal money is available. I know you have 
a group which recommends a forest highway, for example. Then it 
is put on a list, and then as it works to the top there is certain Federal 
money available for the building of that forest highway. 

Mr. Greevey. That is right. 

Mr. Stsx. Do you have forest highways in Alaska? 

Mr. Greevey. Yes. The road over which you rode from Ketch- 
ikan out to the pulp mill is the Tongass Forest Highway and was 
built and also improved several times out of forest highway funds. 

Mr. Sisk. On the timber access roads, is that worked in a method 
whereby the allowance is made on the stumpage rate for the timber 
company to build the road? That is, actually the timber company 
or pulp company actually builds the roads but allowance is made on 
stumpage rate to take care of that? 

Mr. Greevey. That is right. In our appraisal on this, we went 
through the calculation of doing just that. It was pretty much sort 
of in the dark of the first appraisal. We didn’t know the cost of road 
construction, what it was going to be, the mechanics of it. That is 
right. 

Mr. Sisk. How many recommended forest highways are there in 
the Tongass National Forest? 
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Mr. Gree.ey. The present system is only about 300 miles, and I 
am engaged right now in a hassle with the Bureau of Public Roads 
people about extending that system. I think there should be a sub- 
stantial extension and substantial addition of mileage to the forest 
highway system. But at the present time the uncompleted but rec- 
ommended for construction portion of the forest highway system would 
be only an additional 70 or 80 miles over what there is on the system 
now. 

Mr. Sisk. That could be a tremendous asset to an area like Ketchi- 
kan or any of the other’ areas? 

Mr. GREELEY. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. May I ask another question? 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. Are you logging out on the other side of Ketchikan 
now? In other words, is the pulp mill presently operating on the 
other side of Ketchikan? 

Mr. Greetey. I am not sure I follow what you mean by the other 
side. 

Mrs. Prost. We drove out toward the pulp mill last evening. 

Mr. GREELEY. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Over a forest highway. 

Mr. GREELEY. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. I assumed that this forest highway was built in the 
direction of Ketchikan in order to make timber accessible. 

Mr. Greewey. Actually the forest highway was initially built- 
the first road that was put through, which was a much poorer standard 
than the present road, was built not with reference to timber at all 
but with reference to getting a road built north out of town to open 
up land. 

Mrs. Prost. Then, Mr. Greeley, can you answer the question that 
was discussed this morning with reference to why the highway is not 
finished within the city limits of Ketchikan? 

Mr. Greecey. First, let me say, as I understand it, there is legal 
authority to do that. I have seen a copy of a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the city of Ketchikan in which I believe Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce stated it was their opinion there was legal 
authority to do that, but a policy decision by both the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Agriculture that within city limits 
cities should finance their own road work because there is by and large 
throughout the United States a vast mileage of forest highways that are 
needed for which there is not enough money, and that the precedent 
of spending forest highway money in Alaska inside of a city limits, if 
extended to the States, would just about preclude the possibility of 
having forest highway money to build and maintain forest highways 
out through the countryside, which is where they are supposed to be 
built. 

Mrs. Prost. The reason I asked the first question—assuming the 
road makes timber accessible across town from the pulp mill, then 
perhaps the forest highway would need to be constructed in order to 
bring the lumber over to the mill. But that is not true? 

Mr. Greecey. On this particular road, no, that would not be the 
case. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Judge Chenoweth? 
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Mr. CHEeNowetu. I just have one question. Have we reached the 
point in this forest situation as far as the timber is concerned that the 
timber is ripe and will deteriorate unless it is harvested? 

Mr. Greeny. That is right. We are losing volume over a period of 
time. [ think there isn’t any question about it. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. How rapid is that deterioration? 

Mr. Greetey. Not too rapid. Probably over a 50-year period it 
would be noticeable. Over a 1-year period or a 10-year period prob- 
ably not so much so. Our timber stand would be in much better 
shape had they been harvested 200 years ago. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. In other words, it is highly essential and desir- 
able they be harvested now? 

Mr. Greevey. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. Therefore, it is important for the Forest Service 
as well as for the contracting companies to come to agreement on 
satisfactory terms at the earliest possible moment? 

Mr. Greevey. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It isn’t one way, is it? There are two sides to it. 

Mr. Greevey. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. | want to also express my great pleasure in 
having met you, and I have been very much impressed with your 
knowledge and underst: andl ng of the problems here. 

Mr. Greevry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Barrierr. I would like to say there is a reverse side of the 
story to that presented by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
which, in my opinion, ought to cause them to be willing, if the Interior 
is now, under the new law to build these highways within cities where 
it is a through highway. Long before you came to Alaska there was 
an arbitrary reduction in the amount of forest highway funds which 
should have come to this Territory, and we suffered a loss, I think, of 
far in excess of a million dollars over a period of years by way of 
outright discrimination. This would be a good place, I should think, to 
rectify that. 

I know you have no control over the Department of Commerce, 
but I am wondering if you are familiar with that situation I present. 

Mr. Greevey. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I think the data are available in Juneau, and I 
am wondering if you would be good enough to submit a statement on 
that to the committee which could be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Greevey. | will bave to dig that out. 

Mr. Barriert. There is no hurry about it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 3, 1956. 
Hon. E. L. Barriert, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bartierr: The attached statement regarding forest highway fund 
apportionments to the Territory of Alaska is sent you in reply to your request 
to Regional Forester Greeley when he appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee at hearings held in Ketchikan, Alaska, on October 3, which you conducted. 

We hope it will meet your needs. 

Very truly yours, 
Ricnarp E. McArp.e, Chief. 
By Epwarp C. Crort. 
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STATEMENT REGARDING Forest HiGHwWAyY FuNb APPORTIONMENTS TO THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


During the fiscal years 1931 through 1951 certain acts authorizing or appro- 
priating funds for forest highways either specifically limited the amounts of suc} 
funds that could be apportioned for expenditure in Alaska, or made no provisio1 
for the apportionment of the funds among the States and Territories. Had the 
laws provided for the apportionment of all the forest highway funds for thos 

years by the apportionment formula generally applicable to forest highway 
funds appropriated pursuant to authority of the Federal Highway Act, as amended, 
the Territory would have received approximately an additional $6,318,000 a 
its share. 

For fiscal years 1951 and 1952 a total of $7 million was appropriated as a special 
appropriation for forest highway work in the Tongass National Forest in Alaska 
in addition to the Territory’s share of the regular forest highway appropriation 
for those years. At that time there was an urgent need for such highways it 
connection with then-contemplated pulp-mill dev elopments at Ketchikan, Juneau 
and Sitka. Part of the justification presented in support of this special appro 
priation was that it would about make up the forest highway funds which had 
not been apportioned to Alaska under the regular formula. 


Dr. Taylor, on second thought it occurs to me perhaps the statement 
relating to the Tongass Timber Sales Act ought to be presented 
someone more objective and not so closely associated. Perhay 
would be better for Mr. Greeley to present a legislative history from 
the Forest Service files on that, together with the reason for the legis- 
lation being offered. Could you do that? 

Mr. Greevtry. Can you give me some time on that? 

Mr. Barruerr. You have 30 days 

Mr. Greevey. Yes, I can do it in 30 days. 

Mr. Taytor. That is probably a good idea because when this 
egislation comes before the committee, whatever Mr. Greeley says 
legislation comes before tl mimit hat \ 
in that statement he will have to live with, I presume. 

rr} e . 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Ss II 


UNITED StaTES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Juneau, Alaska, October 25, 198: 
Hon. Cuiarr ENG ie, 
Chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular A ffairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Srr: At a hearing in Ketchikan, Alaska, on October 3, 1955, held by a 
subcommittee of your committee, | was requested to prepare for the record a short 
summary of the events which gave rise to House Joint Resolution 205 of the 80th 
Congress (Public Law 385), which is known as the Tongass Timber Act. The 
requested summary is attached. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. GREELEY, 
Regional Forester 
STATEMENT 


The wave of interest and public discussion of Indian land claims in Alaska 
which gave rise to House Joint Resolution 205 of the 80th Congress, approved 
on August 8, 1947, and now known as the Tongass Timber Act, started about 
1935 with the passage of the Tlingit and Haida Claims Act (49 stat. 388). Sub 
sequently there were two positive efforts by the Department of the Interior t 
determine and identify lands which that Department then conside red the south 
east Alaska Indians might be entitled to claim. In 1944 and 1945, hearings wer« 
held with respect to the land claims of three oe villages. The find 
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in @ written statement dated July 27, 1945, and signed by Secretary of “¥ 
terior Ickes. Then in the summer of 1946, two Interior Department employees 
made a further field investigation sceking to determine what lands could be claime 
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land claims in the United States would also apply to Alaska. These conclusions 
were written up in a report that is known as the Haas-Gold-Schmidt report. 

Although these two sets of written findings have not been deemed conclusive, 
either by the courts or by the Department of the Interior, the investigations 
served to convince the Indian residents of southeast Alaska that they have a 
solid basis for claims to land there. 

The period of these two investigations also coincided with a renewal of efforts 
by the Forest Service to bring about the long-sought development of the pulp 
industry in southeast Alaska. Such efforts had been made periodically since 
1911. A small pulp mill was built, and ran for about a year in 1920 and 1921, 
and two fairly sizable pulpwood sales were advertised and bid on in the summer of 
1927. Following World War II, interest by pulp industry people was again high. 
In 1946, the Forest Service was engaged in negotiations with 2 prospective pur- 
chasers looking to the possible establishment of 2 new industrial developments. 
During the course of their prenegotiation investigations, these prospective pur- 
chasers learned of the highly unsettled status of Indian land claims in southeast 
Alaska. In fact, while hearings on House Joint Resolution 205 were in progress, 
one of the prospective purchasers was called upon, by an attorney representing 
some of the Alaska Indians, with a proposal that this purchaser buy timber from 
the Indians rather than from the Government. 

Letters from both of these prospective purchasers were introduced into the 
record of hearings on House Joint Resolution 205, indicating their grave concern 
about Indian land claims and stating that they would not care to make the sub- 
stantial investments required except on the basis of legislation similar to House 
Joint Resolution 205. 

While the Forest Service took the lead in calling the need for legislation to the 
attention of the several departments, the Department of the Interior took respon- 
sibility for seeking the form of legislation which was most nearly acceptable to 
the interested parties. Mr. Warner Gardner, then Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, testified that he had held discussions with all the interested 
parties, that a large number of approaches to this legislation had been tried, and 
that 17 different drafts of a proposed bill had been prepared. ‘The approach 
embodied in House Joint Resolution 205 was the only approach concerning which 
there was any substantial degree of agreement. Some Indian groups expressed 
support. Spokesmen for other Indian groups favored some positive recognition 
of Indian claims that had already been advanced, including, for example, one 
proposal that the Indian tribes be paid 10 percent of the proceeds from the sale 
of timber, and in addition have their right to make further claims acknowledged 
in the legislation. Since these or similar features were not included in House 
Joint Resolution 205, it may be assumed that at least some of the Indians of 
southeast Alaska were displeased with the legislation. 

It is worth noting that 1 of these 2 prospective purchasers did not submit a 
bid when the timber he had applied for was advertised. The other prospective 
purchaser did submit a bid, and proceeded in due course to build and put into 
operation the present pulp mill at Ketchikan. 


Mr. Barrier. I would like to make another suggestion in harmony 
with that. I would like to put this request to Mr. Olsen of the Alaska 
Native Service: That he communicate with the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood so they have opportunity to submit a statement reflecting 
their views on this so we will have both sides. 

Thank you, Mr. Greeley, very much. 

Mr. Greetrey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartuettr. The next witness is Ole Olsen, commercial fisher- 
man. Weare glad to have you with us, Mr. Olsen. Identify yourself 
for the record and give your address. 


STATEMENT OF OLE OLSEN, COMMERCIAL TROLLER, KETCHIKAN, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Ousen. I am Ole Olsen, commercial troller, box 626, Ketchikan. 
Mr. Barrierr. You may be seated, Mr. Olsen. 
Mr. Ousen. Thank you. 
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I would like to go on record as saying that I would like to see the 
control of Alaska fisheries taken care of here in Alaska. The control 
of Alaska fisheries should be here in Alaska where we are familiar 
with our problems rather than way back in Washington. 

We have many problems that are local things, and there are lots of 
things that take place back in Washington they are not familiar with. 
It could be a wonderful thing for fishing here in Alaska if we did have 
control. 

Fishing has gone down, and it seems people here in Alaska are very 
much interested in developing industries to take the place of fishing 
which has been Alaska’s big thing in the past. 

I have no prepared statement and I believe that is the extent of 
my statement. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Thank you. 

Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prosr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Olsen, do you favor statehood for Alaska? 

Mr. Ousen. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sisk. Are you prepared to meet the required property taxes 
in case you do have statehood? That, of course, you understand, 
would be property taxes on your boat the same as any other property 
because it is property. 

Mr. Otsen. That is right. Under the present conditions it is very 
hard for us to meet any taxes in the condition our fisheries are in at 
this time. 

Mr. Sisk. I can appreciate that. 

Mr. Otsen. If your fisheries were controlled the way they should 
be, we would be in nice position to pay increased taxes. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrietr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do | infer from your statement, Mr. Olsen, that 
you recognize a conflict between the deve ‘lopme nt of the industrial 
capacities in this area and the fishing industry? Can’t the two go 
hand in hand? 

Mr. Otsen. I think they could very well go hand in hand. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What is your statement then? You say there 
is more attention being paid to the industrial development than the 
fishing. 

Mr. Oxsen. We have here in Alaska now an Alaska Deve lopment 
Board to develop new industry, and while every year our fishing goes 
down the hill because our fisheries haven’t been under the direct 
control, it has been control that hasn’t been favorable to the fish 
themselves and the people who make their living here, we Alaskans. 

Mr. Coenowetn. The amount of fish has been declining; isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Otsen. That is true. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Don’t you have your own local organizations 
among the fishing industry that boost the fishing industry as compared 
with the industrial deve lopment? 

Mr. Ousen. Fishermen are a pretty independent group. It is 
pretty hard to get them together and work together toward any of 
their problems. 
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Mr. Crenowertn. As I get your position, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Federal Government do not understand the fishing 
problems of Alaska, they have no one who has firsthand knowledge or 
information, they make decisions from way off in Washington without 
having this information, and that is what is causing your trouble here. 

Mr. Ousen. No. We have men in the Fish and Wildlife Service 
here that are very familiar with our problems. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What is vour difficulty then? 

Mr. Otsen. The difficulty is that their policy is dictated from 
Washington where the people in Washington aren’t familiar with our 
problems. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You mean Washington overrides the judgment 
of these men? 

Mr. Otsen. I am certain of that. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How long has that been going on? 

Mr. Ousen. For a long time, ever since our fish started to be 
depleted. 

Mr. CounowrtTu. You mean the recommendations the men here 
make are not followed? 

Mr. OuseNn. That is right. 

Mr. CuunowetuH. That is a rather unusual situation then. 

Mr. Ousen. Yes, it is. It exists. 

Mr. Cuoenowertu. [s there some difference of thinking between 
these men in the Fish and Wildlife Service and your thinking in the 
fishing industry? Yeu don’t always agree, do you? 

Mr. Ousen. No, we don’t. That is very true. 

ir. Cuenowetn. As a matter of fact, there is some difference of 
opinion among your own group? 

Mr. Ousen, Yes. 

Mr. Cunnowernu. | discovered a very sharp difference of opinion 
on the causes of the decline of the fishing industry and perhaps no two 
would agree on it. 

Mr. Outsuen. That is very true. We do have our close neighbor 

right to the south, Canada, whose fishing has improved. Their fish- 

eries are in very fine condition, and thay have a Ministry of Fisheries 
that has absolute control of seasons, local problems, and they work 
very closely with the commercial fishing industry. Their fishing 
industry is in much better condition than ours. Their condition 
down there has become stable, where ours has continued to do down 
the hill. 

Mr. Cuenowern. What would you think about a bill, if we could 
pass it in Congress, giving the jurisdiction of the fishing industry to 
the Territory of Alaska, say, for a period of 5 or 10 years and see what 
you could do with it? 

Mr. Ousen. I am sure that is very satisfactory. I am sure we 
could show definite increase in our fisheries and production. 

Mr. Cuenowertnu. You believe it is worth making a try? 

Mr. Ousen. Absolutely. 

Mr. Cuenowerta. That is all. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I would say to Mr. Olsen that he finds himself in very 
unanimous and select company, because with the exception of 1 or 2 
witnesses, they have all recommended exactly what you have recom- 
mended. 
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I wanted to ask you if the fisheries along British Columbia are 
dictated by a British Columbia Commission or dictated from Ottawa. 

Mr. Otsen. That I cannot say. British Columbia is the only 
group, the only—well, let’ssee. Itisn’ta Territory. It isa dominion, 
I believe. 

Mr. Taytor. It is a Province. 

Mr. Otsen. That has any salmon. The salmon on the east coast 
aren’t a commercial fish. So the Ministry of Fisheries has control of 
fisheries in British Columbia, and as far as I know their problems are 
met right there. 

Mr. Urr. There is no conflict of interest in fisheries as we might 
have between Canada and the New England States? 

Mr. Outsen. No; I do not think they have anything in common. 

Mr. Urr. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Ousen. No. 

Mr. Urr. That is all. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. No question. 

Mr. Bartuetrr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. No questions. 

Mr. Barrett. What kind of fishing do you engage in, Mr. Olsen? 

Mr. Otsen. Commercial trolling. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Trolling? 

Mr. Ousen. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrierr. May I ask a personal question? What is your 
background? Where did you come from and how long have you 
been here? 

Mr. Otsen. Originally from Iowa, and lived in California for 9 
years, and 3 years in Seattle, and have been in Alaska since April of 
1949. 

Mr. Bartiert. What did you do before you came to Alaska? 

Mr. Otusen. I was a sheet-metal experimental aircraft mechanic 
at Lockheed for 5% years. I was a meatcutter, another trade, before 
I came here. 

Mr. Barrietr. Do you intend to continue to make your home in 
Alaska? 

Mr. Ousen. Yes; I do. I expect to be in Alaska for the next 20 
or 30 years. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Thank you very much for your statement. Did 
you have something else? 

Mr. Otsen. Yes. My wife called attention that the Ministry of 
Fisheries headquarters is in Ottawa but they delegate authority locally. 
The administration is delegated locally in British Columbia. 

Mr. Bartterr. Perhaps the next witness, who is seemingly very 
well informed on this subject, will make a statement on it. 

Mr. Outsen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartuerr. The next witness is a troller also, Mrs. Olsen. 


STATEMENT OF DIANE OLSEN, TROLLER, BOX 626, 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mrs. Otsen. I am Diane Olsen and my box No. is 626. I am not 
—= a troller’s wife, but I actually help on the boat and catch fish and 
so forth, clean fish, actually operate the boat. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Won’t you be seated before you start on your state- 
ment. Tell us what you did before you came to Alaska and how you 
happen to be here and all. 

Mrs. Ousen. How far back do I have to go, Bob? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Barrtverr. You obviously couldn’t go back very far. 

Mrs. Ousen. Briefly, I was in show business in New York, where I 
was born and raised. I traveled from coast to coast for about 4 years 
for a cosmetic concern in a supervisory capacity, and worked for Lock- 
heed Engineering in the engineering library about 3% years, and in 
Seattle for Sears & Roebuck for about 4 years, and most recently in 
Ketchikan in the city police department. 

Mr. Barrierr. You understand I knew the most of those answers, 
but I was put up to those questions. Proceed in your own manner. 

Mrs. Outsen. I am speaking for a large number of fishermen’s wives 
as well as as a member of the Northern Fishing Vessel Owners Associa- 
tion. 

First of all, I want to thank you very much for coming here so we 
have a chance to make ourselves heard. And while we get pretty 
cynical about what actually happens with this information when you 
go back, I think you are going to prove me wrong. I think you are 
really going to tell them. So thank you for being here. 

There has been a great deal of interesting new business for Alaska, 
and the present administration seems to claim interest in furthering 
the small-business man, but we feel we must restore an existing business 
which is our No. 1 resource—fishing. Each trolling boat supports at 
least 1 family, and in some cases 2 men will go together. In that case 
you presume two families. This represents an investment of from 
three to thirty thousand dollars per boat. However, the seine boat 
represents an equal or greater dollar investment, and having a crew 
of from 5 to 8 men represents a small business supporting 5 to 8 
Alaskan families. 

For years we have been put off with lots of smooth talk and figure 
icoatlite but it is time we got right down to action. You notice 
I say “action,” not subsidies or charity. 

We point to the definite and complete failure of the Fish and Wildlife 
Department to maintain a good production level of this fishing 
resource. 

First and most important, this resource should have been controlled 
so that the Alaskan economy got first consideration. The Fish and 
Wildlife men on the spot here in Alaska should have been allowed by 
Washington, D. C., to exercise and utilize their college-trained 
specialists to protect our fishing resource. We have a constant 
smarting reminder of the fact that it can be done in observing our 
close neighbor, Canada. While they are not without problems, still 
the overall picture is steady and noteworthy and that bears our 
consideration and investigation because they have maintained a good 
steady production level. 

We feel that the level they have maintained of their fisheries 
resource has been for the benefit of the Canadian people. Canada 
doesn’t invite the world, not even her close allies, Alaska and the 
United States, to help themselves to her fisheries resource. 

To help the economic bealth of Alaska and her people, we feel the 
following points are worthy of your consideration: 

The indisputable failure of the Fish and Wildlife Department sug- 
gests as an alternative that all control of Alaska fisheries be turned 
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over, to the Alaska Department of Fisheries. And this department 
must not be used as a political football either by Washington or within 
the Territory. 

We feel it is 20 years too late to just now start conserving, checking 
and attempting to restore our fish. Therefore, only drastic measures 
are in order. 

We suggest that at least $50 million as a start be appropriated to 
start fish studies, restoration, control, reenforcement, seeding, tagging, 
et cetera, and also to study the measures in Canada tbat have proven 
worthwhile and effective. 

We feel most emphatically that due to the gross mismanagement 
by the Government agencies concerned with our fishing resource 
through the years, the complete disregard for our pleas for conserva- 
tion, and after years of steadfastly refusing to on n, to act upon our 
suggestions, to help remedy the situation, that the Government 
should feel a tremendous debt of responsibility ee all Alaskans who 
have suffered directly or indirectly as a result of this callousness of 
inattention. And I think particularly the seiners. 

It is not just the trollers, much more the seiners which I am thinking 
of. Which I am not. I am a troller, of course. 

Also, the White Fishing Act that so firmly controls Alaska resources 
is as out of date as the bustle. A people’s committee of sincere and 
intelligent Alaskans should be allowed to revise and even rewrite it, if 
necessary. 

As a last point, we are very definitely against this taxation without 
representation. We want the right to vote as first-class citizens which 
we had in the States. We want to elect our governor. We want 
voting rights and, of course, we want to vote for the President. 

I think that just about covers it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I intended to ask your husband, and I will ask you: 
What is your feeling en the sea lions? Should there be an open season 
on them? Do they bother trollers as much as the seiners? 

Mrs. Ousen. Yes, they definitely do. They bite in halves the 
salmon that are on the gear. There should be an open season. I feel 
it is another predator, and it would be fine if we got them out of the 
way. I don’t think you would have to put a bounty on them. We 
are all willing to help you get rid of them. 

Mr. Urr. Are you for statehood? 

Mrs. Ousen. I am very definitely for statehood and have a couple 
of ideas of additional tax revenue. 

Mr. Urr. That might be interesting because you have just 
spoken about $50 million to explore the biology of the salmon, and that 
$50 million, if you controlled your fisheries, would of course have to 
be raised and paid for out of Alaskan revenues and not out of Federal 
revenues. From where do you think that might come? 

Mrs. Ousen. These are just a few ideas I have gathered. If we 
had control of our fisheries—I will rephrase that. If we had control of 
our legislature and could vote and have it be other than a referendum, 
we could set, for one thing, a higher tax rate for out-of-State fishing 
boats. Part of that could be used to defray the additional cost of 
research and so forth. Also I understand that we have some new 
legislation that has just gone through that will assure the collection 
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of 10 percent of the money made on the fish that are caught in Alaska 
by out-of-State boats. That has been quite a question up to this time. 
[ understand a lot of nonresident fishermen didn’t even understand 
they owed any 10 percent tax on the money they made in Alaska. 

Mr. Ur. At that point, can I ask if the constitutionality of that 
has ever been tried? 

Mr. Otsen. I believe it was. I believed we had a $50 nonresident 
license as far back as 1949 or 1950. However, I believe it was declared 
unconstitutional because we were not allowed to enact our own legis- 
lation. The technicalities escape me, but I believe the State could set 
it. 

Mr. Urr. This 10 percent would receive the same fate unless you 
were a State, would it not—this 10 percent tax you are talking about? 

Mrs. Oxsen. I think not. I think that has been established for a 
long time. Every resident in Alaska pays it and every nonresident 
coming up for a short period of time, if he earns 5,000 from any source, 
timber or fishing, owes 10 percent of Federal income tax. 

Mr. Urr. I though you were talking about a new tax that has just 
been enacted for 10 percent on something or other. 

Mrs. Onsen. I didn’t make myself clear. I am sorry. I was 
thinking of new legislation that had gone through which will enforce 
collection of the 10 percent of Federal income tax that hasn’t always 
been collected. 

Mr. Urr. That has been raised from 10 percent to 12%. 

Mrs. Otsen. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Do you feel, Mrs. Olsen, most of your troubles 
would be settled up here if you could just transfer the control of 
fisheries to the Territory? Do I get that impression from your state- 
ment? Do you feel if you just got the Fish and Wildlife Service out 
of this picture then you could resume normal fishing operations again, 
and instead of packing 2 million cases of salmon you would go back 
to 4 million? 

Mrs. OrseNn. That is a loaded question, but I do, yes, with reserva- 
tions. That is I can’t give you a pat answer. Just by literally 
transferring ownership or control from one group to the other, no. 
But if that group, which we firmly believe, is ready, able to recognize 
the needs that exist and are aware of the actual picture, are aware of 
various streams that have gone dead that need reseeding and so 
forth, which is one example—because of that type of awareness and 
Ww illingness, without any binding, any shutoff of utilizing their abilities, 
I believe it can be very successful but not overnight, of course. 

Mr. CuEenowertn. You recognize there might be the danger of 
disagreement and difference of opinion within your own group that 
might cause some complication? 

Mrs. Otsen. There are always disagreements, but I think probably 
the greatest good for the greatest number of people would prevail. 

Mr. Cusnowern. Do I understand the Fish and Wildlife Service 
turns a deaf ear to every suggestion that is made for correcting some 
of these abuses, if they are abuses, or adopting improvements? 

Mrs. Otsen. I don’t know of any exceptions other than to say a 
flat ““Yes.”’ 

Mr. CuenowetH. You mean they are willfully working against the 
fishing industry of Alaska? Capable and competent people should be 
anxious to promote the fishing industry of Alaska. What is it they 
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are doing that they should not be doing? What should they be 
doing they are not doing? 

Mrs. OLsEN. There are two answers I want to give to that. 

First, leaving the trap situation entirely out of it, I have been at 
meetings where seiners have recommended that additional areas be 
closed other than those recommended by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
because they sincerely felt that those areas were dead and should have 
time to build up again. And I know of no exceptions other than just 
the answer usually, ‘Thank you for your suggestion and thank you 
for your statement,” and it just dies right there. Bat the resolutions 
or the suggestions were not adopted, although aciually they probably 
resulted in cutting out a part of the seiners’ income. But they were 
unselfish enough and far-sighted enough to see the area needed closing. 

The other is I have talked to several Fish and Wildlife men, whose 
names I will not reveal, who have definitely told me they see what 
the problem is, that they have mentioned many different problems. 
The main one that comes up is overfishing of the trap fishing for 
many, many years, and that is beyond their power to do anything 
about. If they find a particular stream is going completely dead and 
there is a trap there, actually the cannery industry has very little to 
lose in that the American Can Co. only rents them the cans. Years 
and years ago they paid for their cannery in their take, and in the 
case of a national packing subsidiary they can write off on their 
excess profits. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Aren’t the canners interested in keeping the 
fishing industry alive and prosperous? It is to their selfish advantage 
to do that, I would think. I can’t imagine them using their influence 
against proposals and suggestions which would in the end benefit 
them and give them a greater output. 

Mrs. Ousen. Frankly, that is what we can’t understand, because, 
if fishing were better for them, I mean we would ultimately benefit, 
too. But the idea always seems to be to get the last fish and just 
write it off. And a lot of canneries have been closed, as you know, on 
the west coast. They don’t seem to miss them. A lot of canneries 
have been closed and they just write it off. 

Mr. CHenowetu. Closed because of lack of fish? 

Mrs. OuseNn. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It would seem reasonable the »y would want to do 
what they could to keep a supply of fish and cooperate with you. 

Mrs. Otsen. We think so. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. It is incredible you have a situation where you 
have opposing groups with such a conflict. 

Mrs. Ousen. Of course, there are selfish interests concerned, and I 
am personally aware if I had some selfish interest that was highly 
remunerative, I certainly would fight tooth and nail to carry threugh 
and hang onto it. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I am just wondering whether the solution to your 
problem lies in the transfer to the Territory, because I can see the 
same groups and same influences will also be prevalent there, if not 
prevailing. 

Mrs. Otsen. Thus far we feel it has been all take and no put, no 
return of any kind. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Thank you very much for an interesting state- 
ment. 
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Mrs. Prost. Mrs. Olsen, I would like to compliment you upon a 
very fine statement. 

Before our colleague, Mr. Chenoweth, joined the group, many 
people in the King Salmon area testified that the fishing industry 
could be improved tremendously if the Territory had control of the 
fisheries. 

One of the questions I would like to ask you, Mrs. Olsen, is: Has 
the income of fishermen been on a steady decline since 1949, since 
you and your husband entered the trolling business here? 

Mrs. Orsen. Very definitely, with rare exceptions. This year was 
particularly bad. 

No doubt you have heard all up and down the line that same story, 
with the exception of 14 miles straight out in the ocean, which is the 
fair-weather ground. 14 miles straight out from Sitka, I should say, 
and just beyond the feasibility, let’s say, of more than 1 out of 50 
boats. I personally wouldn’t want to have to go out there. 

Mrs. Prosr. I don’t wish to be personal about your own income, 
however, we heard testimony from fisherman in other areas regarding 
their income and some received as low as $100 a vear, others $400 to 
$900 per vear. I wonder if you could tell me what the average 
trolling fisherman’s income in this area would be for a 12-month 
period? 

Mrs. OusEeNn. It would depend on so many things frankly I couldn’t 
answer. It would depend upon, for one thing, how big a boat, also 
how tough they fish. We find we have to fish incre: asingly long hours. 
It is entirely an 18-hour day now, and a lot of single men on a boat 
can’t put in those hours. So we as a couple are a little bit ahead 
there. It depends on where they go. Now the boats that went 
offshore to Fair Weather this year had a gold mine. It was fabulous. 
They just hit the jackpot. But that is an isolated case. On the 
whole it definitely has gone down and down. I don’t know of any 
fisherman that I could ask actually what they made. It isn’t very 
much, I will assure you. It has gone down rapidly. 

Mrs. Prost. You don’t think, for instance, if two men owned a 
boat together they would take as much as $5,000 between them in 
this particular vicinity, trolling? 

Mrs. Ousen. I don’t think that is a fabulous figure. I think we 
might. That isn’t too fantastic a figure to assume. 

Mrs. Prost. It might be a maximum? 

Mrs. Ousen. It may be a maximum. Of course, when you say 
take, that would be the amount of fish that they sold. Of course, 
your gas would come out of that and oil and grease and all repairs for 
the boat and so forth. Actually what they might take home to their 
families might be closer to $600 or $700. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, you people are actually making 
requests for just your bare necessities then? 

Mrs. Otsen. We think so. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mrs. Olsen. 

Mr. Sisk. Mrs. Olsen, I just have one question. I think you pretty 
well answered it. I want to ask this question: Do you feel adminis- 
tration of the fisheries by Washington has been handled in such a way 
as to give a definite advantage to Stateside or State-controlled c anning 
companies? 
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Mrs. ae: I think so very definitely, because as an individual, 
for example, I and many others couldn’t afford to be heard in Washing- 
ton, to defray the expense of going back and living in hotels waiting 
to be heard. It would be unfeasible. And we feel that the canned 
salmon industry has had lobbyists that have made themselves very 
clearly understood. 

Mr. Stsk. Thank you, Mrs. Olsen. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mrs. Olsen, in your opening statement you recog- 
nized the fact that, if the Territory had charge of this resource, pressures 
would be brought to bear upon the local administrators, as they are 
now brought to bear on the Federal administration, is that right? 

Mrs. Otsen. Yes, I think pressure might be brought to bear, human 
beings being what they are. But, on the other hand, we could control 
our own fisheries and decide what we wanted to do about it, and if 
the men weren’t satisfactory, in other words, replace them. 

Mr. Bartterr. Do you think the people of Alaska would insist 
upon the replacement of an official who followed, for example, the 
policy of the Fish and Wildlife Service at present? 

Mrs. Otsen. I am afraid I didn’t quite get your question. 

Mr. Bartiert. Let us say that the Territorial officials followed the 
policies which have been those of the Fish and Wildlife for many years. 
Would the people permit those officials to continue in office, do you 
think? 

Mrs. Ousen. I certainly don’t believe they would. The question 
came up before, too, about would there be dissention. Of course 
there would be a lot of griping. You will never get three fishermen 
to agree on the same exact thing. And you would have minor griping 
But you will always have a nue ‘leus of a few who will get in and pite ‘h, 
as you find in any group. Therefore, we would decide to eliminate 
those who were not doing an efficient and worthwhile job. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you believe that Alaska has built up an efficient 
organization in the department of fisheries? 

Mrs. Ousen. I do believe that they have. I think they are ready, 
equipped, able and willing to take over almost overnight, almost 
literally overnight, were they given the chance to prove what they 
can do. 

Mr. Bartiett. Thank you, Mrs. Olsen. 

Mr. Taytor. I asked a question this morning of one of the gentle- 
men, Mr. Smith, I believe it was, and I would like to ask the same 
one of you. 

Do you believe the salmon fishing industry can be revived by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service even if the use of traps is continued? 

Mrs. Otsen. No, I don’t think so, Dr. Taylor. I think the traps 
are overefficient, and I think have been overefliciently operated for 
so many years now it is an impossibility to think of them continuing 
and having our fish run. 

Mr. TayLtor. You may remember at lunchtime I told you an 
unnamed member of the Fish and Wildlife Service who said he was 
sorry he could not agree with what his supervisor had said in this 
regard. 
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Mrs. Ousen. I have talked to quite a few Fish and Wildlife men 
who have expressed that feeling. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietrr. During the morning there was brought into the 
discussion estimates as to the cost of statehood. During the noon 
recess Mr. W. O. Smith, who testified during the morning, secured 
a copy of the hearings on Alaska statehood before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the United States Senate and handed 
that book to me. I do not intend to submit it for the record, but 
I think it is of interest. Those hearings were held in 1950, and the 
conclusions of the witness for the Alaska Statehood Committee were 
that total cost per year of maintaining the State government would 
be $12,492,000. The cost then of maintaining the Territorial 
government was $8,249,000. 

Mr. Urr. Are you giving biennial figures? 

Mr. Bartietr. Giving annual figures. 

Now the reason that I don’t think these figures would be at all 
useful to the committee or to the Congress are that it is obvious the 
situation has changed dramatically in the 5 years since then. The 
appropriation for the 1949-51 biennium was $16,499,000. It is my 
impression that the appropriation for the biennium 1955-57 made by 
the last Territorial legislature was on the order of $32 million. 

Mr. Urr. $31 million. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Or roughly double that of 5 years ago. These 
figures then obviously would not be useful. TI believe later figures have 
been prepared by the committee. If so, I will undertake to secure 
them and offer them for the record. But I think this illustrates, as 
perhaps nothing could, the fact that it is rather idle to deal in figures, 
because changing population, industrial changes and everything that 
goes with a developing economy makes such abrupt changes that 
your estimates for today are no good tomorrow. 

In that connection, Mr. Utt, I think your remark is the most perti- 
nent I have heard yet: If the people want to assume the burden, it is 
up to them in their State capacity, and they will either make it or fail 
to make it. Since no State in the past has ever failed to make it, I 
would like to assume, having great faith in Alaska, that we would 
make it too. 

The committee will stand in recess until 9:30 o’clock Wednesday 
morning when further testimony will be taken in Ketchikan. Mean- 
time, the Committee will travel to Hydaburg, Klawock and Craig 
for brief hearings in those communities on Tuesday, October 4. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee recessed.) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Hydaburg, Alaska. 

The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs met at 10 a. m. 
pursuant to call in the Presbyterian Church with members of Hyda- 
burg Indian community and with Congresswoman Gracie Pfost, Idaho, 
presiding. Other members of the congressional party present included 
Congressman B. F. Sisk, California; Congressman J. Edgar Cheno- 
weth, Colorado; Congressman James B. Utt, California; Delegate 
E. L. Bartlett, Alaska; Sidney L. McFarland and J. L. Taylor, com- 
mittee consultants; William L. Olsen, area director, Alaska Native 
Service; Roy Peratrovich, land agent, Alaska Native Service; and 
Col. Millard A. Libby, USAF, escort officer. 

A brief statement on the history and background of Hydaburg has 
been prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress and appears below: 


THe Liprary or CoNnGREsS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
Washington 25, D. C. 
HypapurG, ALASKA 


Hydaburs is located in southeastern Alaska, on the southwestern coast of Prince 
of Wales Island. The city is approximately 210 miles from Juneau and 98 miles 
from Ketchikan, the first stop for American ships plying between Seattle and 
Alaska. Hydaburg was established as a townsite in 1932, and since 1952 the 
townsite trustee has issued to individual natives unrestricted deeds for 84 town lots 
and restricted deeds for four lots. (Some natives have not as yet applied for 
trustee’s deeds covering the tracts claimed by them.) The Hydaburg Cooperative 
Association has been deeded four lots on which the cannery buildings are located. 

The population was 353 in 1950 compared to 348 in 1939 and 319 in 1929. 
The Alaska Native Service et taken in 1952 gives the population as 426. 
This was the last year the Alaska Native Service operated the Hydaburg School 
and had a representative located in the village. 

The soil in and around Hydaburg is gravelly and sandy with a little subsoil 
and very little topsoil. Seaweed and fish are used as fertilizers, and there are no 
weeds or injurious bugs, except for potato scab, to damage crops. Some of the 
Haida Indians cultivate garden plots at Sukkwan Point, and potatoes, rhubarb, 
carrots, beans, peas, lettuce, and cabbage are grown for home use. The climate 
of Hydaburg is not too severe; snowfall during the year is 40 to 50 inches. The 
approximate preciptiation in inches is as follows: 
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A trestle roadway has been constructed to the cannery and dock, by which 
airplane passengers can reach the city without wading through the mud along the 
beach. An airplane float is attached to the trestle roadway, and a gravel road 
runs through the heart of the city. The powerplant at the native-owned cannery 
furnishes electricity, and the city owns a water supply system with water piped 
into the houses. In Hydaburg at present there is a native-owned cannery, 
temporarily idle, and a cold-storage and quick-freeze unit. There are four 
grocery stores owned by individual Indians, and a dock large enough to acecommo- 
date oceangoing vessels is part of the cannery property. There is a post office in 
Hydaburg with an Indian postmaster, and radio service is furnished by a private 
operator, who is an Indian. 

In 1952, the last year the Alaska Native Service had a resident representative 
in the village to furnish a report, there were 81 family groups, with a total member- 
ship of 426, who received the following income: Berries, $75; arts and crafts 
products, $5,150; garden produce, $100; private business, $50,000; wages, $75,000; 
fishing, $101,000; other income, $22,000; total cash income, $253,325. Game, 
animals, seal, wild bird eggs, berries, fish and other native foods obtained for use 
in the home were valued at $30,000. Individually owned native homes and other 
improvements are valued at $213,000. 

‘The Hydaburg Cooperative Association purchased and operated a cannery for 
several years until it was destroyed by fire in 1949. The cannery was rebuilt 
with the insurance money received, and cold-storage and quick-freeze facilities 
were constructed. The plant is valued at $343,700 depreciated value. The 
canning of shrimp and crab, and the operation of the cold-storage facilities were 
tried by the community but did not prove profitable under its management. 
This cannery continued in operation until 1953, when it closed because of poor 
fishing conditions. In 1954 the Hydaburg fish were custom packed by the Annette 
Islands Canning Co., and in 1955 the cannery operations were consolidated with 
the native cannery at Klawock on a custom pack basis. The cold-storage and 
quick-freeze unit has been leased for the last 2 years to a commercial operator, 
who provides wage income to the village which offsets the cannery wages formerly 
received. The Hydaburg Cooperative Association owes the Federal Government 
a revolving credit loan of $761,075; this included $683,268 for the cannery and 
cannery operation. In addition it has a loan of $77,806, for relending to members, 
and the individual natives owe the association a total of $82,055 on loans for 
fishing boats. No information is available on loans owed by individuals to private 
concerns although they owed the cannery $80,048 at the close of the 1955 cannery 
season. 

Educational facilities at Hydaburg are represented by a school building of 
5 rooms, that is operated by the city of Hydaburg with some assistance from the 
Federal Government through a Johnson-O’ Malley contract. Grades 1 through 8 
are taught by a staff of five instructors. 

Transportation facilities at Hydaburg are by plane and boat. The Ellis Air 
Lines out of Ketchikan operate a daily flight throughout the year and in the 
summer season two flights daily. The planes carry mail, passengers, and some 
freight. Ships and small boats visit the village to bring in cannery supplies and 
freight, and to take the canned salmon south. 

Source: United States 82d Congress, 2d session. House. Report with respect 
to the House resolution authorizing the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
to conduct an investigation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (pursuant to H. Res. 
698, 82d Cong.). House Report No. 2503. Union Calendar No. 790. 1,592 
pages. 

Carrigher, Sally. The party is over for the Eskimos. In Saturday Evening 
Post. February 20, 1954. 

Manuscript report from the Alaska Native Service in response to questionairre 
addressed to them by the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
May 15, 1953. 

Corresvondence with Mr. Charles R. Mountjoy, Acting Area Director, Alaska 
Native Service, Juneau, Alaska, dated January 10, 1956. 

Following the invocation by Reverend Stussey and the introduc- 
tion of the congressional party by Delegate Bartlett, Mayor John 
Lawrence welcomed the group and explained the purpose of the visit. 

Mr. Powell Charles, a longtime Haida resident of Hydaburg, served 
as spokesman for the Indian community and discussed the urgent 
need for relief from hardships incurred by the continuing declining 
fishing harvests in Alaskan waters off Prince of Wales Island. 
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Mr. Charles explained that the Alaska Native Service cannery has 
been closed for the past two seasons because of the scarcity of fish. 
He stated that the lack of salmon was reportedly due to the Japanese 
fisherman taking the catch but he doubted the authenticity of the 
reports. Following years of watching the decline in the harvests he 
was convinced that the yields could not be increased so long as the 
fishing interests were allowed to use fish traps. 

Since the 1949 fire which destroyed much of the cannery the enter- 
prize has operated on a precarious basis. The plant was rebuilt and 
a cold-storage facility and shrimp and crab canning equipment were 
installed. Finally, in 1954 it was decided to have the Hydaburg 
catch custom packed and this arrangement continued in 1955; thus 
the community has had some cash income from marine resources. 
Until a much larger harvest is forthcoming it seems idle to think of 
reopening the cannery. 

The need for new industries was stressed inasmuch as the salmon- 
fishing season lasts only a few weeks each year. During most of the 
remainder of the year the Indians are without gainful occupation and 
therefore have to engage in subsistence activities. Mr. Charles 
urged the Alaska Native Service to study the possibility of establishing 
a cooperative sawmill. 

Upon questioning it was learned that the Hydaburg Co-Op Asso- 
ciation still owes a sizable sum to the Alaska Native Service for oper- 
ational loans made in the middle 1930’s under the Wheeler-Howard 
Act (Indian Reorganization Act of 1934). Pursuant to IRA the Hyda- 
burg Indians borrowed from the Federal Government through the 
Alaska Native Service about $157,000 in individual loans. Addi- 
tional loans have been made until today about $400,000 to $5C0,000 
worth of loans have been negotiated. Very few of the Indians are 
presently able to meet their obligations. Today the co-op owes the 
Federal Government a revolving credit loan of over $760,000, most 
of which will probably not be repaid under present conditions. 

Mr. Charles stressed, as did others in the audience, that the Haidas 
do not want handouts. They want to work and they listed jobs that 
needed attention; roadways, trails, water and sewerage lines. Potable 
water is obtained from a dam about 3 miles above the village through 
a water main badly needing repair. Most of the labor for these 
projects could be furnished by the Haidas but the equipment would 
have to be provided through Government aid. 

A boat float is sorely needed by the village. About 30 boats are 
owned by Hydaburg villagers and require protected docking space. 
During the fishing season between 80 and 100 boats come into the 
port for supplies and water. A float of ample size would cost upward 
of $5,000. Each boat owner pays a Territorial gasoline tax, some of 
which is to be returned to the village for boat harbor facilities. There 
is not enough money in Hydaburg’s share to build the float. 

The Indians inquired as to the status of the Haida-Tlingit land 
claims. Mr. Charles pointed out that these claims, as well as their 
hunting, trapping, fishing, and berrying claims, antedated those of 
the Russians and he seriously doubted the legality of the Russians 
transferring them to the United States by the sale of Alaska. He 
contended that the Indians know where their boundaries are between 
Klawock’s and Hydaburg’s ground and that the contention that they 
overlapped should not be an issue. In response to a question from 
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a subcommittee member concerning the absence of a garden, building, 
or a fish trap on a claimed area Mr. Charles asked if the United 
States has to place buildings on every piece of land the Government 
owns and, if not, why should individual Indians be expected to do so. 

He also contended that the claim of the United States was subject 
to dispute inasmuch as the Haidas were never conquered and Russia 
failed to consult them in regard to the sale of Alaska to the United 
States. He argued that since Russia did not have valid claims over 
the Indian property it could legally dispose of only the equity 
possessed. 

The committee members were reminded that the creation of Hyda- 
burg Reservation had been declared unconstitutional by the United 
States district court and that the case had never been appealed to the 
Ninth Circuit Court in San Francisco. <A copy of the findings and 
decision of the United States district court in the case of the United 
States v. Libby McNeili and Libby is included for informational 
purposes. 

Unirep Srates v. Lissy, McNer & Lippy 


No. 6445-A 
United States District Court, Alaska, First Division, Juneau 
Aug. 9, 1951 


The United States of America brought suit against Libby, McNeil & Libby, a 
Maine corporation, to enjoin defendants from fishing in waters of Indian reserva- 
tion. The plaintiff made an application for a preliminary injunction. The 
District Court, Folta, J., held that the plaintiff was not entitled to a preliminary 
injunction on ground that damage from defendant’s fishing was not irreparable 
and that there was an adequate remedy at law. 

Motion for preliminary injunction denied. 


1. Injunctionc=137 (1) 


Where right of plaintiff to a preliminary injunction is not clear or is somewhat 
doubtful, or where defendant raises grave doubts as to validity or existence of right 
asserted, and preservation of the status quo would result in far greater loss and 
hardship to defendant if injunction were granted than to plaintiff if it be issued, 
and plaintiff may be adequately compensated in money, & preliminary injunction 
should be denied. 


2. Injunction¢= 137 (1) 

Where the United States, which brought suit to enjoin corporation from fish- 
ing in waters of Indian reservation, was chiefly concerned with loss to its wards of 
salmon that corporation’s trap would catch rather than with the continuing charac- 
ter of the alleged trespass, for which substantial redress could be had by payment 
of money, preliminary injunction would be denied on ground that damage was not 
irreparable and that there was an adequate remedy at law. 

P. J. Gilmore, Jr., U. 8. Atty., Stanley D. Baskin, Asst. U. S. Atty., Juneau, 
Alaska, for plaintiff. 

W. C. Arnold, Seattle, Wash., R. E. Robertson, Juneau, Alaska, for defendant. 

FOLTA, District Judge. 

By this suit the plaintiff, acting on behalf of the Indians of the Hydaburg Indian 
Reservation in Alaska, seeks to enjoin the defendant from fishing in the waters of 
the reservation and pending trial has renewed its application for a preliminary 
injunction. Upon the first hearing, plaintiff’s motion for such an injunction was 
denied on May 21, 1951, without prejudice because defendant could in no event 
engage in fishing until the season opened on August 6. Upon the second hearing 
held on August 4, plaintiff has shown that the defendant has reinstalled its trap 
in reservation waters and is about to engage in fishing during the current season 
which ends on September 1. 

Defendant has operated its trap on the identical site involved in this contro- 
versy, in the waters of Tlevak Strait, an arm of the Pacific Ocean, since 1926. 

The complaint alleges that on November 30, 1949, under the authority con- 
ferred upon him by Section 2 of the Act of May 1, 1936, 49 Stat. 1250, 48 U.S.C. A. 
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§ 358a, the Secretary of the Interior made an order creating the Hydaburg Indian 
Reservation, 14 F. R. 7318, and that the defendant’s trap site, along with other 
lands, was included within the boundaries thereof; that the defendant threatens 
to enter the reservation and engage in fishing for salmon by means of said trap, 
which incidentally the defendant admits, and that unless enjoined, the defendant 
will take a great number of salmon from the waters of said reservation. 

Section 2 of the Act of May 1, 1936, supra, provides: ‘‘The Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to designate as an Indian reservation any area of 
land which has been reserved for the use and occupancy of Indians or Eskimos 
by section 356 of this title, or by section 14 of the Act of Mareh 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 
1101), or section 358 of this title, or which was reserved prior to May 1, 1936, 
under any executive order and placed under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior or any bureau thereof, together with additional public lands 
adjacent thereto, within the Territory of Alaska, or any other public lands which 
are actually occupied by Indians or Eskimos within said Territory:”’ 

Defendant contends that there is a want of equity in the complaint and in 
support thereof, asserts as follows: 

1. The order establishing the reservation is invalid because: (a) the Secretary 
of the Interior did not comply with the Administrative procedure Act, 5 U. S. 
C. A. § 1001 et seq., or the established procedures of the Department itself, 
43 C. F. R. 50.152, 12 F. R. 6737, particularly in that no notice was given or 
hearing held and no opportunity afforded the defendant and others adversely 
affected by the order to file protests and to be heard thereon; (b) it includes tide 
lands or navigable waters, in contravention of the Act of May 14, 1898, 48 U.S. 
C. A. § 411, which decleres that such lands or waters shall be held by the United 
States in trust for the future state; (e) it includes lands and waters which had 
not only not been reserved for the use and occupancy of the Indians by Section 8 
of the Act of May 17, 1884, 23 Stat. 26, 48 U. 8. C. A. § 356; or by Section 14 
of the Act of March 3, 1891. °6 Stat. 1100, 1101, or Seetion 358 of Title 48 U. S. 
C. A., or by any executive order placing such lands and waters under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Interior or any bureau thereof, but also had never 
been used or occupied by Indians, in consequence of which the inclusion of such 
lands in the Reservation contravenes the provisions of Section 2 of the Act of 
May 1, 1936, quoted above; (d) the lands and waters included in the reservation 
were not, within the meaning of Seciion 2 of the said Act of May 1, 1936, ‘‘addi- 
tional public lands adjacent”’ to any area of land which had prior to May 1, 1936 
“been reserved * * * by * * * executive order and placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior or any bureau thereof’? but on the con- 
trary, the lands were, at the time the order creating said reservation was made 
and for many years prior thereto, a part of the Tongass National Forest, Procla- 
mations Sept. 10, 1907, Feb. 16, 1909, 35 Stat. 2152, 2226, and, hence, their 
inclusion within said reservation was in violation of Section 2 of said act; and 
(e) the trap at the site involved in the controversy has been operated since 1926 
under a permit issued by the War Department, a license from the Territory of 
Alaska, and a special use permit from the United States Forest Service, which 
administers the Tongass National Forest. 

2. That even though the order creating the reservation is valid, it cannot limit 
or curtail the public and common right of fishery. 

3. That if a preliminary injunction is granted and the defendant ultimately 
prevails, it will be unable to recover damages from plaintiff’s wards and may not 
be able to recover from plaintiff, but that if a preliminary injunction is denied and 
plaintiff finally prevails the damages may not only be recovered from the defend- 
ant, in view of its proven financial ability, but may reacily be ascertained because 
trap operators are required by 50 C. F. R. 102.7 to report to the Fish & Wildlife 


season. 

4. That since substantial redress can be made to the plaintiff by the payment of 
money and since the issuance of a preliminary injunction would subject the defend- 
ant to grossly disproportionate hardships, injunctive relief should be denied; 

5. That no irreparable damage would ensue to the plaintiff; and 

6. That plaintiff has an adequate remedy at law. 

From the showing made by the defendant upon this and the previous hearing, 
it may be inferred that, although plaintiff's wards may themselves decide to 
operate a trap on the indentical site, they have neither constructed nor acquired 
a trap; and the defendant argues that since. in any event, a trap could hardly be 
installed and put into operation before the current fishing season ends on Septem- 
ber 1, the granting of a preliminary injunction, would be of slight benefit to the 
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olaintiff. Defendant has also shown that if a preliminary injunction is granted, 
it will suffer great pecuniary loss and hardship because (a) the trap and site in- 
volved are an integral part of the defendant’s canning operations at Cente, Alaska, 
and a source of supply of salmon, without which the operation would be unprofit- 
able and defendant’s capital investment of $345,000 in said plant would be im- 
paired; (b) no other comparable site is available; and (c) it has, in connection with 
making the usual preparations for the operation of its cannery for the current 
season, expended and incurred obligations totaling $270,000, and has expended 
$3,500 in reconditioning and installing its trap on the site referred to. 

In addition, defendant’s showing appears to be sufficient to sustain its conten- 
tions 3 to 6 and by its grounds (c), (d) and (e) in support of its first contention, to 
create grave doubt as to the validity of the reservation order and thus of the very 
existence of the right asserted. ‘ 

It should be noted that in seeking a preliminary injunction, plaintiff is chiefly 
concerned with the loss to its wards of the salmon that defendant’s trap would 
catch rather than with the continuing character of the trespass involved in the 
taking of the salmon for which, of course, substantial redress could be had by the 
payment of money. Thus it would appear that, so far as the loss of salmon is 
concerned, the damage is not irreparable and that there is an adequate remedy at 
law. 

[1] The question, therefore, before the Court is whether in this situation a pre- 
liminary injunction should be granted. From the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
the test appears to be that where the plaintiff’s right is not clear or is somethat 
doubtful or where the defendant raises grave doubts as to the validity or existence 
of the right asserted, and the preservation of the status quo would result in far 
greater loss and hardship to the defendant if the injunction is granted than to the 
plaintiff if it is issued, and the plaintiff may be adequately compensated in money, 
a preliminary injunction should be denied. Ohio Oil Co. v. Conway, 279 U. 8. 
813, 49 S. Ct. 256, 73 L. Ed. 972; Harrisville v. W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg Co., 289 
U. 8. 334, 53 8. Ct. 602, 77 L. Ed. 1208; Mayo v. Lakeland Highlands Cannery 
Co., 309 U. 8. 310, 60 8. Dt. 517, 84 L. Ed. 774; Brown v. Purvin, D. C., 52 F. 
Supp. 348. 

{2} I am of the opinion that the defendant’s showing is sufficient to meet this 
test and that the motion for a preliminary injunction should be denied. 


UNITED States v. Lippy, McNeit & Lipsy. 
No. 6445—A. 
District Court, Alaska. 
First Division, Juneau. 
Oct. 7, 1952. 


Action to enjoin defendant from continuing to operate its salmon traps on site 
within boundaries of certain Indian reservations, and for damages. The District 
Court, Folta, J., held that evidence was insufficient to establish that there had 
been continuous use or occupation by Indians of area sought to be designated by 
Secretary of Interior as reservation. 

Judgment for defendant. 

See also, D. C., 98 F. Supp. 601. 


1. Fisho=5 (1) 

Although a fish trap site is not property in a legal sense, it does, by virtue of 
long established custom, possess some of the attributes of property in that such 
sites are sold, leased, and transferred by the industry. 


2. Indians¢— 12 

In action to enjoin defendant from continuing to operate its salmon trap on 
site within boundaries of Alaskan Indian reservation established by order of 
Secretary of Interior, wherein it appeared that statute authorized Secretary to 
designate as reservation, land actually in use or occupation or claimed by Indians 
since 1884, evidence was insufficient to show continuous use or occupation of 
reservation area from May 17, 1884, to the date of the establishment of the 
reservation. 48 U.S. C. A. § 358a; Act May 17, 1884, § 8; 48 U.S. C. A. § 356 
note. 
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3. Indiansc=> 10 
A showing of actual use or occupancy is prerequisite to existence of possessory 
title in Alaskan Indians. 48 U.S. C. A. § 358a. 


4, Indians@>12 
Under statute authorizing Secretary of Interior to designate as Indian reserva- 

tion, 

only, because to us the language seems to provide that certain weekly or 

monthly increments of salary will be paid to an employee who is absent 

for extended periods of time due to sickness or d’sability. 
areas reserved by Act of 1884 by virtue of occupancy and use, and permitting 
inclusion therein of additional public lands adjacent thereto, where there was no 
area reserved by act of 1884 by use and occupancy nothing existed to which any 
adjacent lands or lands in actual occupation could be added. 48 U.S. C. A. 


§ 358a. 
5. Indians@=12 


Under statute authorizing Secretary of Interior to designate as Indian reserva- 
tion any area reserved prior to May 1, 1936, under any executive order and placed 
under jurisdiction of Department of Interior, together with additional public 
lands adjacent thereto, actually occupied by Indians or Eskimos, townsite area 
created pursuant to statute governing the entry of townsites was not dependent 
for existence upon interposition of any executive order, and such townsite was not 
reservation to which vast area could be added as adjacent. 48 U.S. C. A. § 358a. 


6. IndiansG= 12 

Under statute authorizing Secretary of Interior to designate as Indian reserva- 
tion any public lands actually occupied by Indians or Eskimos within territory, 
national forest placed under jurisdiction of Secretary of Agriculture were not 
‘public lands’’ subject to designation as reservation, even though lands might be 
deemed public in sense that they were to be administered for benefit of public by 
Secretary of Agriculture. 48 U.S. C. A. § 358a. 
7. Indians¢12 

In view of statute expressly prohibiting withdrawal of any public lands for 
Indian reservation except by act of Congress, Secretary of Interior derived no 
authority to designate an Indian reservation from executive order conferring 
upon secretary the general statutory power of the president to withdraw public 
lands, and especially so when secretary had not complied with prerequisites to 
exercise of powers conferred by executive order. 43 U. S .C. A. § 150; 48 
U. 8S. C. A. § 358a; Administrative Procedure Act, §§ 1 et seq., 4,5 U. 8. C. A. 
§§ 1001 et seq., 1004; Executive Order No. 9337, U. S. Code Cong. Service 1943, 
p. 539; Pickett Act, §§ 1-3, 43 U.S. C. A. §§ 141-143. 
8. Constitutional Lawc>318 

An administrative agency is required to observe the essentials of dur process in 
proceedings not comprehended by, or which are beyond the scope of the Admini- 


strative Procedure Act. Administrative Procedure Act, § 1 et seq., 5 U.S. C. A. 
§ 1001 et seq. 
9. Indians¢=12 

The Administrative Procedure Act was applicable to creation by Secretary of 
Interior of Indian reservation in Alaska, and, when promise had previously bee 
made to operator of salmon trap site in area that he would be afforded an op- 
portunity to be heard before any reservation would be created in area, creation of 
reservation without compliance with act and without such hearing, was improper 
Administrative Procedure Act, §§ 1 et seq., 2,5 U.S. C. A. §§ 1001 et seq., 1002 

P. J. Gilmore, Jr., U. S. Atty., Edward A. Merdes, Asst. U. 8S. Atty., Juneau, 
Alaska, for plaintiff. 

W.C. Arnold, Seattle, Wash., R. E. Robertson, Juneau, Alaska, for defendant. 

FOLTA, District Judge. 

Plaintiff seeks to enjoin the defendant from continuing to operate its salmon 
trap on a site within the boundaries of the Hydaburg Indian Reservation in 
Alaska, and also to recover damages. 

The reservation, comprising land and navigable waters of the Pacific Ocean, was 
established by an order of the Secretary of the Interior on November 30, 1949, 14 
F. R. 7318, pursuant to Section 2 of the Act of May 1, 1936, 49 Stat. 1250, 48 
U.S.C. A. §358a. This suit was commenced May 3, 1951. 
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The defendant has operated the trap on the site in controversy since 1927 under 
a War Department license, a special use permit of the U. S. Forest Service and 
upon a full compliance with all stautory requirements. It contends that the 
reservation is invalid because: 

(1) The Secretary did not comply with the Administrative Procedure Act, 
Title 5 U.S. C. A. § 1001 et seq., or with Departmental procedure as published in 
43 C. F. R. 50.152, 2 F. R. 6737. 

(2) The order had not received the prior approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Attorney General and the Secretary of Agriculture, as required 
by Executive Order 9337, U. S. Code Cong. Service 1943, p. 539, 8 F. R. 5516, 
3 C. F. R. Cum. Supp. 1774. 

3) The Secretary included within the reservation lands which were under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, and hence were not public lands. 

(4) The Order contravenes the Act of Congress of May 14, 1898, 30 Stat. 409, 
48 U.S. C. A. § 411, declaring that the navigable waters and tide lands of Alaska 
shall be held in trust for the future state. 

(5) The Order includes land and water which had not been reserved prior to 
May 1, 1936, for the use and occupancy of Indians and Eskimos by the Acts of 
Congress of May 17, 1884 or March 3, 1891, or previously reserved and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior by any executive order 
and also includes additional lands which are neither adjacent to any reserved area, 
nor in the actual occupation of Indians and Eskimos. 

(6) There was no occupancy or use of the reservation area by Indians or Eskimos 
since May 17, 1884, continuously to the time of the establishment of the reserva- 
tion. 

(7) So far as the navigable waters are concerned, the order infringes on the 
public and common right of fishery and navigation and the right of fishery guaran- 
teed by the White Act, 43 Stat. 464, as amended, 48 U.S. C. A. § 221 et seq. 

(8) The Order cannot be upheid under the power conferred upon the President 
under the Act of June 25, 1910, 36 Stat. 847, 43 U. 8. C. A. §§ 141-143 and dele- 
gated to the Secretary, because such power was not exercised in conformity with 
Executive Order 9337, supra, and, moreover, is prohibited by the Act of June 30, 
1919, 41 Stat. 34, 43 U. 8S. C. A. § 150. 

The foregoing are only the principal grounds urged by the defendant in support 
of its contention. 

At least since the discovery of gold in the Klondike, Congress has encouraged 
the settlement and development of Alaska and since World War II the impor- 
tance of increased population to national defense has been stressed repeatedly in 
Congress, in military circles and by administration spokesmen. In the ensuing 
54 years the Indians of Southeastern Alaska, and particularly the Haidas, have 
not only abandoned their primitive ways and adopted the ways of civilized life 
but are now fully capable of competing with the whites in every field of endeavor. 
Undoubtedly in the early days their rights were encroached upon and violated, 
for which perhaps no compensation would have been adequate. Now, long after 
their assimilation in Southeastern Alaska is an accomplished fact an attempt is 
made to compensate not those who suffered under the impact of civilization, but 
their remote descendants, and this would be done at the expense of the whites 
who followed and had nothing to do with the exploitation of the Indians. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that today the Indians of Southeastern Alaska 
prefer the white man’s life despite all its evils and shortcomings. 

Viewing this controversy in historical perspective it is no exaggeration to say 
that nothing since the purchase of Alaska has engendered so much ill-feeling and 
resentment as the Department’s reservation policy and its encouragement of 
aboriginal claims, especially in the face of Miller v. United States, 9 Cir., 159 F. 
2d 997, holding that aboriginal title was extinguished by the Treaty of Cession. 
Whatever may be said in justification of reservations in the unsettled regions of 
Alaska, they are viewed as indefensible in Southeastern Alaska, and generally 
condemned by whites and Indians alike as racial segregation and discrimination 
in their worst form. So far as the relations between the whites and Indians are 
concerned, racial discrimination is virtually non-existent, and equality only awaits 
the emancipation of the Indian from wardship restrictions. Indians and Eskimos 
are found side by side in every walk of life, even in the legislative halls of the 
Territory which would be beyond their reach without the votes of whites. 

It now appears that the historic role of the white man is about to be reversed, for 
the facts of this controversy disclose a scheme reminiscent of white exploitation. 
The defendant has a valuable trap site 12 miles from the village of Hydaburg which 
is coveted by the Indians or their guardian. Its acquisition is accomplished by the 
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device of a reservation. The Indians gain but add to their fetters, and the De- 
partment increases its sphere of influence. 

{1] Admittedly a trap site is not property in a legal sense, but by long-established 
custom it has been given some of the attributes of property. It is recognized as 
such in the industry and freely sold, leased and transferred. No one jumps a trap 
site because experience has shown that such a practice leads only to retaliatory 
jumping and expensive litigation, with resulting uncertainty and chaos. For 27 
years the plaintiff has expressly permitted the defendant to oceupy the trap sit 
in controversy for the purpose of supplying its cannery with salmon and the 
defendant asserts that the trap is an integral part of the plant, without which the 
operation is unprofitable. Now a right heretofore looked upon as amounting 
almost to a vested right is threatened by the reservation policy of the Department 
of the Interior. 

In this instance it was proved that the reservation was created despite the assur- 
ance given to the defendant by the Department that no withdrawal of the land 
would be made in that area without notice to it and others concerned and an 
opportunity to be heard in opposition thereto, in comformity with the Depart- 
mental procedure, as published in 14 TF’. R. 7084. 

Obviously, therefore, there is more to this litigation than meets the eve. Those 
who are opposed to reservations predict that if this attempt succeeds, Alaska will 
be a checkerboard of reservations, the location of which will be determined solely 
by proximity to trap sites, from which all whites who have not acquired a vested 
right will be evicted and all prospectors, trappers, hunters and fishermen thereafter 
excluded. Once the implications of the reservation policy are perceived and the 
plaintiff’s case viewed in the light thereof, it is not one that could appeal to the 
conscience of a court of equity. Indeed, there is grave doubt whether the plaintiff 
comes into court with clean hands. But in view of the conclusions | have reached 
on the merits, I shall refrain from discussing the applicability of that doctrine. 

The Act referred to authorizes the Secretary to designate as an Indian Reserva- 
tion: 

(1) ‘‘Any area of land which has been reserved for the use and occupancy 
of Indians or Eskimos by section 8 of the Act of May 17, 1884 (23 Stat. 26), 
or by section 14 or section 15 of the Act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1101)”’. 

(2) “Or which has been heretofore reserved under any executive order and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior or any bureau 
thereof”. 

The Act also authorizes the inclusion of additional public lands adjacent to 
such areas or any other public lands in the actual occupation of Indians or Eski- 
mos. 

Section 8 of the Act of May 17, 1884, 23 Stat. 26, 48 U.S. C. A. § 356 note, pro- 
viding a civil form of government for Alaska is as follows: 

‘That the Indians or other persons in said district shall not be disturbed 
in the possession of any lands actually in their use or occupation or now 
claimed by them but the terms under which such persons may acquire title 
to such lands is reserved for future legislation by Congress’’. oh 

So far as the Act of May 3, 1891, 26 Stat. 1101, is concerned, only Section 14 
thereof is pertinent here. It merely prohibits the disposition of any part of the 
public domain under Section 12 as trade or manufacturing sites to which the 
natives of Alaska have prior rights by virtue of actual occupation. 

[2] Although the plaintiff leans heavily on the prasumption of validity to fuphold 
the order of the Secretary, it introduced evidence in its case in chief to prove use 
or occupancy of the area. The evidence failed utterly to establish either use cr 
occupancy except of minute individual tracts and as to those, not only was con- 
tinuity not shown but it clearly appears they they were abandoned. 

The explanation of this failure is a simple one. The evidence necessary to 
establish use or occupancy since May 17, 1884, is not available because of lapse 
of time, communal tenure, lack of continuity of use or possession abandonment, 
and the profound changes in the mode of life of the Haidas after the turn of the 
century, with corresponding changes in the uses made of theirlands. Necessarily 
much of the evidence consisted of Haida traditions—the accuracy of which seems 
to vary inversely as the square of their remoteness in time and space from the 
events which they describe. Undoubtedly it was this deficiency in the proof 
that left the plaintiff no alternative but to fall back on aboriginal title, requiring 
less proof, as was done in United States v. 10.95 Acres of Land, D. C., 75 F. Supp. 
841, or urge upon the Court the view that aboriginal title should be assimilated 
to possessory title based on actual use or occupancy 
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This shift, of course, would be unavailing so long as the barrier of Miller v. 
United States, supra, remained, so this Court is asked to simply ignore it. Not 
only is that case imperative authority, but there is no conflict of opinion among 
the circuits, and it is not perceived how such a conflict could arise since the 
question of the existence of aboriginal title in Alaska could hardly be litigated in 
any other circuit. The attempt to circumvent that decision indicates more than 
a mere lack of respect for the doctrine of stare decisis. It is a confession that the 
defendant’s evidence has not only rebutted the presumption of validity, but has 
conclusively established the non-existence of any of the factual bases prerequisite 
to the establishment of a valid reservation under the Act of May 1, 1936, 48 
U.S. C. A. § 358a. 

[3] But the conclusive answer to the suggestion that binding precedent be 
ignored and that the plaintiff be relieved of producing any more evidence than 
that required to support a claim of aboriginal title is that the statute under which 
the order is sought to be upheld and the decisions thereunder clearly require a 
showing of actual use or occupancy sufficient to support a possessory title. 
Russian American Packing Company v. United States, 199 U. 8. 570, 26S. Ct. 
157, 50 L. Ed. 314; 44 L. D. 441, 444; U.S. v. Lynch, 8 Alaska 135, 13 L. D. 120; 
United States v. 10.95 Acres of Land, D. C., 75 F. Supp. 841-844 and the 
authorities there cited. 

Applying this test, I find that the evidence introduced on behalf of the defend- 
ant conclusively shows that there has been no continuous use or occupation of the 
reservation area from May 17, 1884 to the date of the establishment of the reser- 
vation. Use and occupancy of small individual tracts were shown but in all cases 
it was proved that they had been abandoned. Fairly illustrative is the testimony 
given by James Taylor, that in March, 1900, he and Hal Gould covered Sukkwan 
Island, on which defendant’s trap is located, as census enumerators, and that at 
that time there were only one white man, his Tlinget wife and another woman 
living on the entire island which is about the size of Manhattan Island. This in 
conjunction with the uncontradicted testimony that the Haidas were then residing 
at Howkan and Klinkman shows how flimsy any claim of continuous use or occu- 
pancy is and furnishes support for the charge that the consideration which induced 
the creation of the reservation was not the preservation of rights acquired by 
actual use and occupation by the Haides, but the acquisition of defendant’s trap 
site. Be that as it may, the fact that the Haidas lived at Hoekan and Klinkwan 
and did not abandon those villages until after Hydaburg was established in 1912 
is sufficient by itself to negative continuity of use or occupancy. 

[4] It follows as a corollary, therefore, that since there was no area reserved by 
the Act of May 17, 1884, there was nothing to which any adjacent lands or lands 
in the actual occupation of Indians and Eskimos, could be added under the last 
clause of the first sentence of Section 2 of the Act of May 1, 1936, 48 U.S. C. A. 
§ 358a. 

Turning now to a consideration of the question whether the land embraced in 
the reservation consists of land which had previously been reserved under any 
executive order and placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior, together with additional public lands adjacent thereto or in the actual 
occupancy of Indians or Eskimos, it is noted that the plaintiff contends that the 
entry of the Hydaburg Townsite, comprising 189 acres, under the Act of March 
3, 1891, 26 Stat. 1099, 48 U. S. C. A. § 355, is such a reservation and placement 
thereof under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior and that the 
additional area, although more than 500 times the area of the townsite, is never- 
theless adjacent to the townsite or in the actual occupation of Indians or Eskimos. 

The contention of the defendant is that the entry of the townsite is not such 
a reservation thereof and that such a vast area cannot be held to be ‘‘adjacent”’ 
thereto so as to justify its inclusion within the reservation and, moreover, that 
since it was shown that such land was not in the actual occupancy of Indians and 
Eskimos, it cannot be included within the reservation under that provision of 
the Act. 

[5] The first inquiry under this contention is whether the grant of a patent to 
the townsite of Hydaburg, in trust for the inhabitants thereof under the provisions 
of the law governing the entry of townsites, 43 U.S. C. A. § 718, is a reservation 
within the purview of the Act of May 1, 1936. It is significant that the Act 
contemplates a prior reservation under an executive order, title to which pre- 
sumably would be held in trust for the Indians as a community, whereas under 
the townsite law the right of each inhabitant to a conveyance becomes vested 
upon entry of the townsite and the entry is made without the interposition of 
any executive order. It is not perceived, therefore, how such a townsite could 
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become a reservation under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 
The argument that although such an alleged reservation comprises only 189 acres, 
nevertheless an area of 100,811 acres approximately one half of which lies across 
Sukkwan Strait, can be added to it as “adjacent” land, is not only without color 
of precedent but the conclusion to which it leads is a demonstration of its fallacy. 
Thus under such a construction, the whole of Southeastern Alaska would be 
“‘adjacent’’, and could be added in the near future, to the Hydaburg reservation, 
particularly in view of the fact that the claims of aboriginal title are not limited 
to the area here under discussion or to Southeastern Alaska but embrace the 
entire Territory. In circus parlance, the sideshow would swallow the main tent. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that the Hydaburg townsite is not a reservation 
and that the vast area added to it was not ‘‘adjacent’’ within the intent of the Act 
of May 1, 1936. 

[6] I am also of the opinion that the lands under discussion were not public 
lands. Cf. Shannon v. United States, 9 Cir., 160 F. 870, 873; United States v. 
McIntire, 9 Cir., 101 F. 2d 650, 654; United States v. State of Minnesota, 270 
U.S. 181, 206, 46S. Ct. 298, 70 L. Ed. 539. It is inconceivable that land included 
in a national forest and placed under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture could thereafter be disposed of by the Secretary of the Interior as though it 
were a part of the public domain under his jurisdiction. It may be conceded that 
such lands are public in the sense that they are administered for the benefit of 
the public, but any diversion to such use as is here attempted, involving the 
usurpation of, or encroachment upon, the jurisdiction of another department, 
would not only nullify the purpose for which the land was included in a national 
forest, but lead to interdepartmental conflict which Executive Order 9337 was 
undoubtedly intended to obviate. Further support for this view as to procedure 
may be found in United States v. Schaub, D. C., 103 F. Supp. 873, 874. More- 
over, it is worthy of note that the Act of May 1, 1936 uses the term “‘land’’, in 
describing areas reserved for Indians or Fskimos under the statutes referred to, 
and “‘public land” in describing what may be added to such reserved areas. Since 
land already reserved is no longer public land, it is clear that these terms were 
used with discrimination, and that additions could not be made to such area 
except of public lands. 

[7] Having found that none of the factual bases for the reservation order 
existed, as required under the Act of May 1, 1936, the only question remaining 
to be disposed of is whether the reservation may be upheld under the delegation 
to the Secretary of the Interior of the Presidential power to withdraw areas from 
the public domain under the Act of June 25, 1910, 36 Stat. 847, 48 U.S. C. A. 
§§ 141-143. 

Until the trial the plaintiff relied solely on the Act of May 1, 1936 to uphold 
the reservation order. But since then it relies also on the Act of June 25, 1910, 
conferring general power to withdraw public lands upon the President, which 
power has been delegated to the Secretary of the Interior. But it appears that 
the exercise of this power must be in conformity with Executive Order 9337, 
8 F. R. 5516, 3 C. F. R. Cum. Supp. 1774, which requires the prior approval of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the Attorney General and the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The plaintiff admits that such approval was not obtained. 
Since the lands dealt with had been placed under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, it would appear that the Act of the Secretary of the Interior falls 
within the express provisions of the order. This in itself would appear sufficient 
to dispose of this contention. But this is not all. The Act of June 30, 1919, 
41 Stat. 34, 43 U. S. C. A. § 150, expressly prohibits the withdrawal of public 
lands for or as an Indian reservation except by Act of Congress. It is my opinion, 
therefore, that the authority to designate an Indian reservation cannot be derived 
from the Act of June 25, 1910. 

The plaintiff admits that it did not comply with Administrative Procedure Act, 
BD Unb. Gla, Pe § 1001 et seq., but contends that the Act is not applicable. 

[8, 9] It would appear that the establishment of the reservation partook more 
of the nature of an adjudication, resulting in an order, rather than the formulation 
of arule. Since no statute requires that a hearing be held, it cannot be said that 
Section 1004, Title 5 U.S. C. A., of itself required the giving of notice to interested 
parties before the Secretary took steps to establish this reservation. However, 
the Constitution itself requires that an agency observe the essentials of due process 
in proceedings not comprehended by, or beyond the scope of, the Administrative 
Procedure Act. Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath, 339 U. S. 33, 70 S. Ct. 445, 94 
L. Ed. 616; Riss & Company v. United States, D. C., 96 F. Supp. 452, reversed, 
341 U. S. 907, 71 S. Ct. 620, 95 L. Ed. 1345. 
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The signing of the order creating the reservation by Secretary Krug on the last 
dav of his incumbeney, in disregard of the procedure prescribed by the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act as well as that of his own department, and in violation of 
the promise made to the defendant that no reservation would be created in the 
Hydaburg area without notice to the defendant and an opportunity to be heard, 
becomes especially significant when projected against the background of this 
controversy. 

5 U.S. C. A. § 1002 requires the Secretary to publish in the Federal Register 
certain specified information. The published procedure in effect at the time of 
the creation of the reservation is found in 14 F. R. 7048. The Plaintiff contends 
that the permissive language found therein allowed the Secretary to disregard 
the provisions concerning notice and hearing. In matters affecting the rights of 
the publie such an arbitrary position is not in accord with the spirit and purpose 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, 1946 U. 8. Code Congressional Service, 
p. 1205. The circumstances surrounding the promulgation of this reservation 
order were the antithesis of the traditional procedure contemplated by Congress 
in its consideration and enactment of the Administrative Procedure Act. I 
conclude, therefore, that the Administrative Procedure Act was applicable. 

In view of the foregoing, I am of the opinion that the reservation was not 
validly created. 


Mr. Sisk commented that funds derived from Tongass National 
Forest transactions are being held in escrow until a clarification of 
ownerships and distribution is reached. The committee members’ 
continuing concern over these funds was expressed in the hearings 
on possessory and aboriginal rights when H. R. 1921, 83d Congress, 
were held. Delegate Bartlett suggested that probably the $2,200,000 
held in escrow would be divided among all Indians of the Tongass 
National Forest. He urged that a consolidation of Tlingit and 
Haida claims would facilitate prosecution of the claims and that it is 
premature to be concerned over the division of the judgment until the 
suit was settled. 

Following an excellent dinner prepared by the ladies of the Presby- 
terian church and a visit to the fish cannery the congressional party 
departed for Klawock and Craig. 

[Subsequently, a letter was received from John Haldane, mayor of 
Hydaburg. The letter follows:] 


Hypasura Town Councit, 
Hydaburg, Alaska, April 23, 1956. 
Mr. J. L. TAyor, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


At the hearing at Hydaburg, Mrs. Pfost of your subcommittee explained that 
the purpose of your visit to our town was to get as complete a picture of our eco- 
nomic situation as possible. 

Mr. Powell Charles of our town gave quite a convincing report on our passed 
activities, and problems. 

I wish to add here for matter of record our outlook as future citizens of a State. 
A lot of pressure was exerted on our community not long ago to accept the status 
of a reservation. I was one of the members of this community who was bitterly 
opposed to a reservation. 

Although, at that time we understood very little of the significant factors 
involved; I nevertheless, construed this action as a step backward; and though 
our rights as citizens were guaranteed, still the stigma of a reservation would be 
attached to us. Now court action has proved that the reservation action was 
unconstitutional. 

Our fathers in moving to this locality from other villages, moved with the 
expressed purpose of improving our status. 

zast winter while every State in the United States boasted of the most pros- 
perous year in history, we were receiving Government relief. 

Now that our mails are filled with campaign literature, those seeking our votes 
are advocating more relief for the poor Indians. 

We do not want relief. 
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Give us some tangible means of supporting ourselves, as is the privilege of every 
citizen of the United States. We welcome the advent of any outside industry 
to develop our timber potentiality, thereby assuring us employment through the 
idle months of winter. 

Appropriations were made by Congress under the heading ‘‘Fisherman’s Re- 
lief,” but the reason we could not qualify for any portion of said relief was because, 
we could not meet the matching fund required by law to use this relief. I have 
solicited the information from the highway department that they are seeking a 
matching fund from the so-called fishermen’s relief. The gasoline tax that all 
boatowners pay should pay for all projects and facilities of improvements for 
boat harbors. 

Lastly I wish to state that we are setting up our new tax structure, so as to be 
better able to meet our obligations in running our school and town. Iam asking 
the permission of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to publish this 
portion of the minutes, thereby presenting to the public and to those seeking our 
votes, our dire need of economic assistance. 

Our greatest desire is to be a self-supporting community, and to be able to hold 
up our heads, proud of a heritage that is guaranteed to us in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Victor HAa.paANeE, Acting Mayor. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS. 
Klawock, Alaska. 


The subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs met at 2 p. m., 
pursuant to call, in the city council room with Congresswoman Gracie 
Pfost, Idaho, presiding. Other members of the congressional party 
present included Congressman B. F. Sisk, California; Congressman 
J. E. Chenoweth, Colorado; Congressman James B. Utt, California; 
Delegate E. L. Bartlett, Alaska; Mr. J. L. Taylor and Mr. S. L. 
McFarland, committee consultants; and Mr. William Olsen and Mr. 
Roy Peratrovich, Alaska Native Service representatives. 

Mr. Alfred Widmark, mayor and businessman of Klawock; Mr. 
Frank Peratrovich, former Territorial Senator, and businessman; 
Mr. Jack Paul Brown, tax collector; and Rev. Arthur Johnson ap- 
peared as the principal witnesses. 

Mr. Widmark explained that the Klawock Cooperative Association 
was organized under the Wheeler-Howard Act and since 1951 has been 
operating a community fish cannery. The 1955 season netted a poor 
harvest and many fishermen will face winter under severe economic 
conditions. Mayor Widmark was critical of the need for having 
to get permission from the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington 
each year to operate the cannery. He felt that it ought to be possible 
to get this permission over an extended period. 

Although the legislation which created the association provides for 
a 20-year repayment plan, Mayor Widmark believes the original loan 
can be paid off in 10 years if 3 or 4 good consecutive harvests are 
realized. ‘The original loan to purchase the cannery was for $125,000, 
at 2 percent interest. In addition to this association loan, there were 
additional loans made for lending to individual members. These indi- 
vidual loans were to be used for purchasing fishing boats, seines, and 
other gear. Boats were mortgaged to the association and the Federal 
Government as chattels. The Government originally charged the 
2 percent on these loans and the association charged individual bor- 
rowers 3 percent. Now these interest rates have increased from 2 to 
4% percent and from 3 to 6 percent, respectively. ‘This change in 
interest rate was not in the original Bureau of Indian Affairs-assovia- 
tion agreement but was entered into in 1953. 

Each summer the association is granted a 4%-percent operational 
loan which can be used for operating the cannery. This sum is not 
for use by individual fishermen but is used for buying tin cans, diesel 
fuel, parts, and for paying salaries of the cannery crew members. 
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Last summer the operational loan amounted to $230,000. The asso- 
ciation, likewise, makes advances to boat owners at 6 percent for new 
webbing and for engine overhaul usually in amounts between $400 
and $2,000. If the boat owner cannot repay his outfitting advance 
the cannery carries the loan over for a year or so. Most boat owners 
are prompt at meeting their obligations. Mr. Widmark stated that 
because of the poor 1955 fishing season, the association would not 
be able to meet its purchase loan or operational loan this year. On 
the other hand Mr. Roy Peratrovich believes that the cooperative 
would be able to pay its 1955 operational loan in spite of a very poor 
fishing season. The cannery made a small profit on the custom 
packing project for the Hydaburg community. 

Mr. Widmark also stated that it is difficult for the cannery to 
operate efficiently since it can get only 1 year’s operating approval in 
advance from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. For the past couple of 
years the Indians have not been able to keep up either their purchase 
or operational loans. 

The policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is to encourage the cooper- 
atives to negotiate with private agencies for loans rather than the 
Federal Government. 

Originally there were four cooperative canneries under Alaska 
Native Service in southeastern Alaska, but during 1955 the Hydaburg 
plant was closed down and the Klawock cannery custom packed for 
the Hydaburg Indians, as well as for its own members. In 1954 the 
Klawock Cannery was under lease to Oceanic and Helferty of Seattle 
on a $6,500 flat lease. Oceanic is reported to have made $50,000 net. 
The Bureau claimed it could not make a better lease than that made 
between the Juneau Alaska Native Service Office and the local man- 
ager of Oceanic and Helferty. Mr. Peratrovich explained that the 
local IRA Council approves recommendations made by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs which may or may not be acceptable. Little leeway 
is granted the Klawock Association in accepting or rejecting the 
recommendations. 

Mr. Peratrovich does not favor custom packing but the Alaska 
Native Service does. He believes that each cooperative should make 
an all-out attempt to operate its own cannery because of the employ- 
ment it provides the local community. 

The Klawock Cooperative has no fish traps. Since the cooperative 
is relatively youthful, the attractive trap sites had already been 
taken by Seattle firms and a few Alaska companies. It was asserted 
that at least 40 percent of the recently curtailed traps were dummy 
traps and were of little value and seldom used in the first place. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service also cut out 40 to 50 percent of the 
area where mobile gear could be used. The speakers did not know 
how these sites were selected but they surmized they were probably 
areas which needed reseeding. 

The witness favored statehood and immediate local control over 
Alaska’s fishing industry, but not at the expense of statehood. They 
expressed themselves favorably toward the present Territorial fish 
commissioner, Mr. Clarence L. Anderson. They believe him to be a 
dedicated public servant who knows his job. 

Mr. Jack Paul Brown, tax collector, said the combined collected 
community real and personal property tax for the present year 
amounted to only $340. He also stated that Klawock has a total 
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evaluation of $300,000, real and personal property. ‘The assessed 
valuation is figured at $5 percent of market value and that a total of 
20 mills was being levied. Mr. Brown said that the tax collections 
were directly proportional to the fish harvest. He said that there was 
a Territorial cigarette tax which was used for school support. The 
1955 Territorial sales tax collections up to September 1 amounted to 
$600 but there would be more by December 31. In answer to a 
specific question on the tax collecting procedure pursued in Klawock, 
Mayor Widmark wrote on March 7, 1956 

Tax-collecting procedures in all first-class incorporated towns in Alaske are, in 
general, the same. Notice of assessments of real and personal property is mailed 
out. This notice is followed by a notice of the meeting of the board of equaliza- 
tion and the amount of tax due. The date the taxes are due and the penalty for 
nonpayment are also noted on the bill sent. 

In spite of this procedure a large portion of the property holders are 
in arrears. The extent to which the delinquent taxpayers are penal- 
ized is not known. 

Concerning public utilities Mr. Widmark pointed out that there 
were 64 homes in Klawock using electricity provided by the cannery 
at low cost. A number of homes are without electricity. The com- 
munity has 9 miles of highway. 

The city has an elected mayor and a six-man council, all of whom 
donate their services. The city was incorporated in 1929 and the 
community has a permanent population ey be tween 350 and 400. 

Mayor Widmark explained that the new $335,000 elementary school 
building had been financed by the commu oe and the Territory on a 
dollar-for-dollar matching basis. The former building burned in 1953 
and thus it was absolutely necessary to rebuild although the —_ 
munity could ill afford to do so. Mayor Widmark explained in his 
letter of March 7, 1956, that, “Klawock will meet its share of the 
cost of construction of the new school building mainly from the 
Territorial tobacco tax. We have on hand $10,000 from insurance 
at present.”” Presently, there are 40 high school students at Mount 
Edgecombe and a few at Sheldon Jackson School. Several high 
school students are not attending because their parents cannot afford 
to send them. 

In answer to questions of increasing the cash income, the utilization 
of timber resources was suggested. Mr. Peratrovich said that a short 
road across a narrow neck (12 miles) of Prince of Wales Island would 
open up fine timber stands to the Ketchikan Pulp Co. base at Hollis 
where logging operations are in progress. He asked for Federal aid 
in constructing this highway which would encourage the use of the 
interior timber stands. 

It was suggested that since Hydaburg had had success in operating 
a crab cannery it might be possible to do likewise in Klawock. The 
Klawock spokesmen stated that Hydaburg has the facilities but 
Klawock does not and installing them would be costly and require 
an additional loan to the association. Such a loan would be very 
difficult to negotiate. Presently it is unprofitable for Klawock to 
catch crab and transport them to Hydaburg for canning although 
such is not the case for Hydaburg to carry salmon to Klawock. 

Mr. Peratrovich explained that there are no individual shareholders 
in the Klawock Association. Profits realized go to the association 
and not to the fishermen. If, however, excellent profits were realized 
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member fishermen and the community as a whole might be given 
bonuses as was done at Angoon in 1954. In this instance a bonus of 
$10,000 was given to the fishermen and a $15,000 bonus was given to 
the community with the understanding that it was used for community 
development. 

In answer to a request for additional information on the application 
of Alaska public works funds to the Klawock School the following 
information was submitted by the Office of Territories, Department of 
the Interior. 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1956. 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
New House Office Building, Washinglon, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to Mr. Taylor’s telephone conversation with 
Mr. Marx on March 19, 1956, regarding Alaska public works project No. Aaa 
50-—A—229, Klawock School. 

During the above conversation Mr. Taylor quoted from a letter the Com- 
mittee had received from the Mayor of Klawock as follows: 

“‘Klawock will meet its share of the cost of construction of the new school 
mainly from the Territorial tobacco tax. We have on hand $10,000 from 
insurance and $29,000 of Territorial law, chaper 60. We will have about 
$80,000 when we accept the school buildings from the Alaska publie works. 
If the Territorial legislature makes no change, we should receive about 
$6,000 on the average annually. This amount is ordered to be paid to the 
APW by a resolution until payment is made in full.” 

We have checked the figures on this project and find the following to be correct: 


PR ONE CON. Cos 3 Sea we de tech esa ot ddd, eee 
Applicant’s share, 50 percent___-------- a pe pana ct Sasbicadecty ae Oe 
To be paid in cash upon completion of the project Sa tae todend oasis mas See 


To be financed by general obligation bonds further secured by a 
pledge of Klawock’s share of the revenues of the Alaska 
Cenkees Tie ec ee natiiids ds ibwsiciiatakat BoOlene 


All of the Klawock funds are now or will be deposited in an escrow account 
from which no withdrawals may be made for other than for the benefit of the 
school constructed under the Alaska Public Works Act. 

The project is now approximately 90 percent completed and there is every 
indication that the cash payment will be forthcoming at the proper time. The 
average yield from the tobacco tax assures Klawock an average of approximately 
$9,000 per year. The resultant debt will require an amortization of only approxi- 
mately $6,100 per year. The cash payment of $86,750 is being assured by the 
insurance money mentioned, plus the chapter 60 funds and by the accumulation 
of Klawock’s yearly tobacco tax share. Approximately $75,000 is already in 
the escrow account and the balance will no doubt be forthcoming before fall 
whe ‘n it is expected the project will be ready for transfer. 

“Chapter 60 funds” is the common name for the funds appropriated by the 
Alaska legislature by chapter 60 of the Laws of Alaska, 1949. Under section 2 
of this act, cities and school districts, are entitled to grants-in-aid which vary 
from 10 to 50 percent of the funds: which they themselves make available for 
matching purposes. All of such funds must be used for the construction and 
repair of school buildings. The total appropriation for cities and school districts, 
aside from Territorial schools, was $750,000. Such appropriation has not been 
repeated. It is under this act that Klawock obtained $28,800 which is a part of 
the $86,750 downpayment that Alaska public works will receive for the Klawock 
School. 

The tobacco tax was imposed on all forms of tobacco and snuff under chapter 
42 of the Laws of Alaska, 1949, and made available for rehabilitation, construction, 
and repair of school facilities. Such revenues are collected by the Territory 
and made available annually to the cities and school districts, without regard to 
the location from which the collection was made, under a formula which takes 
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into consideration the number of pupils enrolled, the number of teachers and the 
number of classrooms in each locality. 
We trust that the above information will be sufficient for the purpose intended. 
Very truly yours, 


Antuony T. Lavust, Director. 
A brief statement on the history and background of Klawock has 
been prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress and appears below: 


THe LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Tue Native VILLAGE OF Kiawock, ALASKA 


Klawock, also spelled Tlewak on maps of the Alaska Road Commission and 
Geological Survey, is located on Klawock Inlet or Bay, on the west coast of Prince of 
Wales Island, 145 miles from Ketchikan, 45 miles north of Hydaburg, and 7 miles 
from Craig. The elevation of Klawock is from sea level to about 50 to 75 feet‘ 
one record giving an average of approximately 20 feet. Klawock is an island which 
at high tide is cut off from Prince of Wales Island, and at low tide joined by several 
spits. Timber is immediately adjacent to the city and consists of scrubby cedar, 
hemlock, and spruce, without commercial value. 

Klawock has a prevailing wind from the southeast, and precipitation in inches 
is, January, 12.75; March, 3.39; April, 6.67; May, 8.28; September, 5.12; Novem- 
ber, 5.5; and for December, 5.43. During the year 1930 the greatest monthly 
precipitation was 18.43 inches in December and the least, 1.02 inches in January. 
Incomplete records indicate the average year has 86 clear days, 83 partly cloudy, 
and 182 cloudy. The soil around Klawocek is of acid muskeg origin, with gravel 
underneath, however, some good gardens have been developed in the vicinity. 
There is a fairly good gravel road between Klawock and Craig and 40 minute 
airline service to Ketchikan. 

Early settlers of Klawock came from Tuxican and Shakan and joined with the 
Klawocks, who had been there since ancient times. Another tribe, the Kulu, 
known as the Peratrovich group (Thlinget Tribe), moved to the town in 1878 and 
became the dominant element. The Demmert group (Thlinget Tribe) moved to 
Klawock sometime later and now number approximately 200. Klawock was 
organized as a town in the year 1915, pursuant to an act of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska providing self-government for certain native villages. The 
town government was in effect until the act was repealed by the Legislature of 
Alaska, when the town was organized on July 17, 1929, as a city of the first class. 
There is no tribal organization, the local government consisting of a common 
council composed of six members and a mayor (secretary, treasurer, chief of police, 
assessor and tax collector, and city magistrate). These positions are filled by vote 
of the qualified electors. 

An Executive order of May 4, 1907 set aside 40 acres of land at Klawock for 
educational purposes, subject to existing valid claims. Approximately 230 acres 
of the land in and surrounding the village of Klawock, and with the Tongass 
National Forest, was reserved by an Executive order, dated April 21, 1914, for 
use of the United States Bureau of Education and natives residing there were 
subject to existing vested rights. An Executive order, dated April 17, 1926, 
amended and reduced the acreage in the first order to 1.20 acres, located in the 
town of Bayview, on Klawock Inlet. A further Executive order, dated August 
30, 1927, set aside 195 acres surrounding the native village of Klawock, to be used 
for townsite purposes. An additional 230 acres of land was set aside by an 
Executive order dated August 30, 1928, to be used for townsites. Klawock was 
established and surveyed as a townsite in 1940, but no deeds were issued by the 
townsite trustee until 1949. From 1949 to the present the trustee issued to 
individual natives unrestricted deeds covering 135 lots and restricted deeds 
covering 50 lots. Thirty of the individually owned restricted lots were sold in 
1950, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to the Klawock Coop- 
erative Association for use in connection with the operation of its cannery. There 
are no community group-owned lands at Klawock except the lots owned by the 
Klawock Cooperative Association for its cannery enterprises. The Klawock 
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townsite, covered by United States survey 1569, contains 192.73 acres and has 
been patented to the townsite trustee for disposal to proper claimants. Most of 
the lots claimed and occupied by natives have already been deeded to them by 
the trustees. 

Klawock is one of the oldest stations in southeastern Alaska, the first salmon 
saltery being established here by California interests. In the early fishing days, 
there was a large steam sawmill with a capacity of 15,000 feet per day that supplied 
sannery box needs, and the natives with building materials. The first salmon 
cannery was established in 1878 by the North Pacific Trading Co. In 1950 the 
Demmert cannery was sold to the United States of America in trust for the 
Klawock Cooperative Association, a native-owned corporation established under 
the Indian Reorganization Act. This cannery was operated for several years by 
the association, but it was operated in 1954 under a lease to outside interests. 
It was operated again in 1955, and canned the Hydaburg fish on a custom pack 
basis as well as its own. This was the only cannery operated in Klawock, the 
other cannery has not been operated for 5 years. The association-owned cannery 
has a depreciated value of $174,126. The cannery employs approximately 55 
seine, boat owners, each with an average crew of 5, and 60 to 70 cannery employees. 
Most of the fishermen and approximately 50 to 60 of the employees are association 
members. The Klawock Oceanside Packing Co. depends exclusively on seine- 
caught fish for its canning requirements. Poor fishing seasons in recent years 
have made it extremely difficult for canneries to stay in business and operate at 
a profit. The native owned cannery packed 36,767 cases of salmon in 1955, 
including the custom canning for Hydaburg, but in the past it had packed as 
high as 61,920 cases (1941). In 1937 the natives owned 53 fishing boats but the 
number has decreased to 37 at present. 

Klawock has two general stores, a motion-picture theater, and landing floats 
for seaplanes. Some of the native women do arts and crafts work such as making 
moccasins and baskets for sale. Near Klawock there are some logging camps that 
furnish timber to sawmills at Ketchikan and Wrangell and also the large pulp 
mill at Ketchikan. ‘The city of Klawock owns a town hall, 20 by 40 feet in size 
which is in fair condition. At present the city does not own an electric light 
plant but obtains electricity from the native-owned cannery. In 1939 the Public 
Works Administration of the Interior Department financed the construction of 
a new water system for the town at a cost of $18,000, this obligation has not been 
paid. The water system is in bad condition and needs major repairs, particularly 
a new pipeline. Klawock’s school building was destroyed by fire in 1954, and 
the school is being operated for grades 1 through 8 in makeshift quarters, using 
the cannery bunkhouse and messhall for classrooms, until the construction of the 
new school building is completed. At the present time, the school enrollment is 
76 students, who are taught by 4 teachers. No high school has been operated 
in Klawock since 1954. In 1955 the community was granted $375,000 in Alaska 
public works funds for the building of a new school, which is now under con- 
struction. The city will be required to repay one-half the cost of this building 
to the Government. The city owes the Klawock Cooperative Association 
approximately $21,457 for electricity furnished by the cannery over the past 
several years, and individuals owe the Klawock Cooperative Association $168,670 
for boat loans and $53,877 for cannery advances to cover gear and operating 
expenses. The association owes the Government $702,125 for its cannery 
purchase and operating loans and $169,000 for its loan of funds for relending. 
The cities resources consist of taxable proverties (homes, industrial plants, etc.) 
with an estimated value of $300,000. The Klawock Cooperative Association 
showed a profit of approximately $35,695 on its cannery operations during the 
1955 season. In 1947 a field representative of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
furnished the following information on individual income at Klawock: Arts, 
crafts, ete., $3,035; game animals, seal, wild bird eggs, fish, and native foods, 
$46,865; garden products, $500; private business, $20,000; wages, $18,200; and 
unearned income, $4,400; making a total of $92,000. In 1955 the people of the 
village earned approximately $25,000 from cannery labor and approximately 
$115,000 from the sale of fish to the cannery. There is a good supply of berries 
of various kinds in the neighborhood such as salmonberrie, huckleberries, blue- 
berries, cranberries, and elderberries. Seafood, such as clams, shrimp, crabs, 
and fish, is available in the surrounding waters. 

The health condition of the natives of Klawock is only fair. The children 
suffer quite a good deal from colds and other upper respiratory infections. The 
chief factors involved in this are the large infected tonsillar and adenoid growths 
and crowded home conditions, the latter is important in all the infectious and con- 
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tagious diseases. The older natives appear to be a sturdy group that has sur- 
vived the ravages of the diseases of their youth, now are complaining of the senile 
group of diseases such as arthritis and arteriosclerosis. Veneral diseases have 
not appeared very prevalent up to the present time but more study is planned 
in this regard. ‘Tuberculosis is present to a noticeable degree and mostly in 
moderately advanced states. A great deal can possibly be done to improve the 
health status of the native by making him health conscious; greater and more 
direct efforts in health education. The results of past efforts are revealed by 
a comparison of the older and the younger, the more educated native. The older 
native is far more unsanitary in personal and home habits. The younger Indian, 
with his greater knowledge of health and disease, with his greater knowledge of 
cleanliness, birth control, infant care, and first aid, is a more intelligent and co- 
operative patient. As the education of the native progresses the problem of 
health becomes easier and more productive. 

A recent report of the Alaska Planning Commission states that illiteracy at 
Klawock is confined with one exception, to adults over 45 years of age, no doubt 
this is a result of the educational program, of the United States Government and 
the missions. The Government has maintained a day school at Klawock since 
1902. Many of the young people of the community were formerly sent to the 
Indian boarding school at Salem, Oreg. Some continued their schooling at 
State and private higher educational institutions in the Pacific Northwest. 
Many-of the residents have attended the Sheldon Jackson School operated by 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions at Sitka, Alaska. Since the opening of 
Wrangell Institute by the Government many of the Klawock pupils have attended 
that school, the present census shows 8 Klawock pupils at the Sheldon Jackson 
School, 20 at the Wrangell Institute, and 4 at higher institutions in the States. 
The latter have taken advantage of the Government educational loan policy. 

Transportation includes daily plane service between Klawock and Ketchikan 
operated by the Ellis Airlines. During the fishing season 2 planes operate daily 
between the 2 points and carry the mail. There is taxi service between Klawock 
and Craig over the 7-mile road connecting the 2 villages. Some small boats 
bring freight into the village and ships occassionally stop if sufficient cargo is 
available. 

“he liquor problem is of real concern to the people of Klawock, there having 
been quite a number of deaths caused by drunkenness. Liquor is sold by one 
small concern in the city, most liquor being obtained by users and consumed by 
them in other settlements. There is a municipal court but no commissioner nearer 
than Craig, 7 miles distant. The people as a whole are law-abiding and peaceful. 

Sources: United States 82d Congress, 2d session House. Report with respect 
to the House resolution authorizing the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs to conduct an investigation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Houss 
Report No. 2503. Union Calendar No. 790. 

Correspondence with Mr. Charles R. Mountjoy, Acting Area Director, Alaska 
Native Service, Juneau, Alaska dated January 10, 1956. 

Manuscript report from the Alaska Native Service in response to questionnaire 
addressed to them by the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
May 15, 1953. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Craig, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to call, at 4 p. m., in the Craig 
Public School Auditorium, Hon. E. L. Bartlett (acting chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

After calling the hearing to order Mr. Bartlett introduced the 
following guests: Congresswoman Gracie Pfost, of Idaho; Congress- 
man B. F. Sisk, of California; Congressman J. Edgar Chenoweth, of 
Colorado; Congressman James B. Utt, of California; Mr. J. L. Taylor 
and Mr. S. L. McFarland, committee consultants; Mr. William L. 
Olsen, area director, Alaska Native Service; Mr. Roy Peratrovich, 
land agent, Alaska Native Service; and Col. Millard A. Libby, USAF, 
escort officer. 

A brief statement on the history and background of Craig has been 
prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress and appears below: 


THe Liprary oF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
Washington 25, D. C. 

THe NatTivE VILLAGE oF CrRaic, ALASKA 


The city of Craig is laid out on a small island connected at low water with the 
west coast of Prince of Wales Island, and covers an area of 42.09 acres. The 
city constructed a trestle across this spit which connects Craig with a group of 
homesites known as East Craig. Craig is about 50 miles west of Ketchikan by 
airplane, 145 miles by steamer, 7 miles south of Klawock, and 40 miles north 
of Hydaburg. 

Craig was founded between 1906 and 1908, originating from the efforts of 
Craig Miller to inaugurate a cold-storage and cannery business for the Linden- 
berger interests. Prior to that time the territory occupied by the city and the 
surrounding area, including Fish Egg Island, were visited more or less regularly 
by natives seeking fish eggs, for which the area is still noted. The settlement 
was under the supervision of the Forest Service, until March 1, 1922, when it 
was incorporated under the laws of the Territory as a second-class city, governed 
by: a council of five. Many members of the Haida tribe moved earlier from 
Hydaburg and settled at Craig. 

There are no allotments in Craig, the townsites are owned by both natives and 
whites. The city still owns a number of sites which it is selling to prospective 
settlers at reasonable prices. The two local canneries were established and 
operated successfully for some years, although neither is in operation now. The 
Lindenberger fishing enterprise was originally constructed upon an area granted to 
it by the Forest Service in February 1908, under a special-use permit. The com- 
pany at that time bought out the rights of various natives to clear their title of any 
adverse claims concerning the cannery site. With this business established, the 
settlement of Craig grew rapidly and the entire area of Fish Egg Island (a high-tide 
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island) was surveyed by the Forest Service into lots for townsites. In 1912 and 
1914, salteries were constructed and later a sawmill. There are a foundry and 
machine shop in existence now and some logging and fishing industry. The two 
canneries, salteries, and sawmill have been closed for several vears due to poor 
fishing. The canning is being done at Waterfall where a joint operation has beer 
carried on by New England, Nakat, and Libby, McNeill & Libby. The population 
at Craig in 1950 was 374 including both native and white, although the majorit 
were natives. 

The only information that ean be furnished by the Weather Bureau concerning 
the weather at Craig is for the year 1937 as follows: 


Mean temperature, 1937 


January _- ~«{ Sled pau. sats 56. 3 
February -_.- . ; 30. 3} August 56. 1 
March : peaee 41. 6| September pak’ 54. 8 
ADTs. 2 . Ps 42. 4} October case 
SS a eit anit se 48. 4| November_- oe ie 40. 4 
DN ede ennknes aa -_. 56. 1}| December __ cate 33. 2 
Monthly precipitation, 1937 

February uaa 5. 89| August _- 7 : cn. ee 
March _-_- 8. 06 | September a bao 6. 03 
April - ; 12. 67 | October , dle nk LTO 
_ a oe 5. 63 | November ‘ sins, RRCZ 
June 3. 21 | December os - 13.91 
July ‘ 6. 37 | 


The community possesses an adequate water supply for present needs, and city 
officials state that the local government would and could provide an additiona! 
supply for industries desiring to locate at Craig. 

Generally the soil around Craig contains a high percentage of undecomposed 
organic matter, the solubie nutrients of which have been washed out by the fre- 
quent rains. Such soils naturally require fertilizer, and seaweed, a fertilizer, is 
plentiful. Craig, like so many southeastern Alaska communities, is located on a 
slope rising from the sea. The roads of Craig are mostly of plank construction 
and in a poor state of repair. 

There are no tribal or group-owned lands in or around the city, and surrounding 
territory includes little, if any, land suitable for farming. There are no know: 
coal, mineral, or oil lands in the area. Tongass National Forest completely sur- 
rounds the city of Craig. City assets were vaiued at $28,000 in 1951; they in- 
cluded a municipal lighting plant valued at $10,500; water system $10,117; furni- 
ture and fixtures, etc., $1,500; and cash in the bank, $6,000. Assessed valuation 
of the property in Craig in 1951 was $350,000, which did not include city and 
school property valued at $36,800, or property owned by the United States Signal! 
Corps, and the Department of Agriculture Forest Service. There are no tribal 
or group liabilities, the city of Craig listing its liabilities at $2,000, represented by 
anoteatabank. In 1951 the city government’s incgme from taxes, licenses, fees, 
etc., was $9,130 and its disbursements $5,840. During 1951 unpaid taxes owing 
from all sources were $2,350. Houses in Craig are of the 1-story frame type aver- 
aging about 4 rooms. Most are reported to be in fair condition with water and 
electricity connections. 

In 1936 about 75,000 tons of shipping entered and cleared at Craig; during the 
fishing season the fleet in the vicinity of Craig is estimated at some 1,200 ships 
Craig is 145 miles nearer to the halibut banks than is Ketchikan and is a center 
from which bait supplies are secured. At present there are 2 general stores, 
1 grocery, 2 restaurants, 1 hardware and 2 liquor stores. Two large oil companies 
provide fuel at convenient docks for shipping. 

Transportation in Craig is provided by Ellis Airlines out of Ketchikan, with 
two daily flights in the summer. These flights carry mail, passengers, and some 
freight. Large boats bring in cannery supplies and haul fish packs south when the 
cannery operates, while small boats also carry freight and tankers bring in the oil 
There is a road between Craig and Klawock, and a taxi provides service between 
the two points. The customs office estimates Craig is the home of 35 documented 
and 104 undocumented boats during the year, some of which are available for 
carrying passengers short distances. Communications are handled by the United 
States Army Signal Corps through its office at Craig. 
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While the natives of Craig are a home-loving, law-abiding people, miner infrac- 
tions of the law do occur, and are usually the result of liquor. The majority of the 
natives are considered good credit risks. Some minor crimes are handled by the 
city council; all others are tried under Territorial law. 

About 90 percent of the natives in Craig own their own homes, while approxi- 
mately 15 percent own their boats and equipment purchased at original costs of 
from $1,000 to $10,000. 

The school building and grounds are located near the top of the hill on the 
western end of the island. This is a Territorial school under the Commissioner of 
Education and has a staff of 5, 4 instructors and a principal. The schoolhouse is a 
l-story building containing 4 elassrooms, an auditorium on the main floor, and 
2 extra rooms in the basement. The building is fairly well equipped with the 
necessities for conducting an efficient school. 

Health conditions of the natives are fair. The children and youth suffer more 
than average from colds and other respiratory infections, because of the crowded 
conditions in the home, plus improper sanitation, ventilation, and ignorance of 
the diseases. As education of the Indians progress, the health problems reduce. 
The United States physician at Klawock makes weekly and emergency visits to 
Craig. 

Governmental offices in Craig include: deputy marshal, deputy collector of 
customs, Army radio station, post office, and Forest Service. During the summer 
months the Bureau of Fisheries also has a representative in Craig. 

Sources: United States 82 Congress, 2d session, House. Report with respect 
to the House resolution authorizing the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs to conduct an investigation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (pursuant to 
H. Res. 698, 82d Cong.). House Report No. 2503. Union Calendar No. 790, 
1592 pages. 

Manuscript report from the Alaska Wative Service in repsonse to questionairre 
addressed to them by the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
May 15, 1953. 

Correspondence with Mr. Charles R. Mountjoy, Acting Area Director, Alaska 
Native Service, Juneau, Alaska dated January 10, 1956. 


Mayor John Somerville explained that in preparing for the sub- 


committee’s visit to Craig a meeting had been held at which time 
various persons submitted | topics on which the ‘vy wished discussion by 
the congressional party. After duplications had heen discarded the 
following list was mimeographed and distributed: 


1. How many Territories have been admitted to statehood with less population 
and resources than Alaska? 

2. If Alaska is not ready for statehood, what will they have to do to prove 
they are capable of handling Territorial affairs? 

3. Why, as citizens of Alaska, do we not have more to say concerning our 
natural resources that have bee pn and are now being exploited by nonresidents at 
the expense of the Territory? 

4. If the United States Government is dependent upon us as a line of defense 
in case of a future war and mainly as a security monitor, why cannot we be given 
true recognition? 

5. Why does the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. control our fisheries? 

6. Why is our mining, timber, fishing, and furs controlled by outside interests? 

7. Why is it impossible for Territorial law to apprehend any person or persons 
exploiting our natural resources? 

8. Regarding exploitation of our natural resources, are we not entitled to larger 
appropriations for roads, water, and power which could be classified as security 
measures? 

Why cannot a town this size obtain APW funds for water, lights, and streets? 

How does one go about getting matching funds from APW? 

What is the difference between statehood and commonwealth? 

If we become a State, will we have control of our fisheries and timber? 

Why are we in Alaska not allowed to vote? 

Why are we not allowed a deputy marshal or Territorial police in a community 
this size? 

Why were we not allowed at least one entrant into the new Air Force Academy 
from Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii? 

Since we have almost $1 million Jworth of boats depending on getting in 
and out of our Cove harbor, and sine? the appropriations were approved both in 
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1939 and 1946, why has not this work been done? Since ours is an evacuation 
center, how could we get the boats out of the harbor only on certain tides? 

From which Territory does the United States derive the most business in 
trade, Alaska or Hawaii? As we have studied it, we compare about like this: 
Hawaii has a population of about 423,000 and depends largely upon tourists, 
pineapple, sugar, and fish. Alaska has a population of approximately 165,000 
and has tourists, fish, minerals, timber, mining, furs, limestone, oil, coal, water- 
power, and possible uranium. 

If fish traps were eliminated, would it not increase the fish supply for trollers 
and seiners? Since we have repeatedly voted traps out, why do we still have them? 

If the fishing industry is so important, why is not more time and money spent 
on on research, stream cleaning, and finding a scientific reason for the decrease 
in fish? 

What becomes of our tidelands if we become a State? 

If it is true the Japances caught 60 million fish off the peninsula this year, 
how far off were they? 


Why cannot we be allowed at least one small Coast Guard boat in our vicinity? 

Pribilof Islands are a big source of income, but is being split between Canada 
and the United States. If we become a State, will we get the resources or will 
the contract stand as it is? 

Would not our personal income tax pay for running our own government if we 
became a State? How much does the Territory get back, dollar for dollar for 
the amount taken out? 

Answers to certain of the questions were not readily available but 
a lively discussion period took place. It was learned that the Craig 
residents are almost entirely dependent on the fishing and lumbering 
industries, both of which need stimulation. So long as the present 
system of handling the fisheries continues the fishermen see little 
possibility for improvement and they were most dissatisfied with the 
1955 harvest. The timbermen were equally concerned with their 
inability to get their logs out of the interior of Prince of Wales Island 
and to market through Hollis on the east coast. They feel that 
governmental aid to assist with or to provide a roadway between 
Craig and Klawock to Hollis, a distance of only 12 miles, would be 
most desirable. They pointed out that rafting logs from Craig to 
Ketchikan via the Sumner Strait to the north or the Dixon entrance 
to the south of Prince of Wales Island was entirely unfeasible. A 
market for merchantable and pulp timber is readily available in 
Ketchikan. 

Among the principal Craig discussants were Mayor John Somerville, 
Mr. D. V. Lawvere, superintendent of schools; Mr. Bob Cogo, fisher- 
man; Mr. Fred Purdy, Mr. Fred Shapley, and Mr. Gary Miller, 
timbermen; Mr. Roger W. Macker, schoolteacher; and Mr. Shauver, 
boat and carpenter shop operator. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1955 


HovseE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

OF THE CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:40 a. m., in the 
city council room, city hall, Hon. E. L. Bartlett presiding. 

Mr. Bartuett. The hearing will come to order. 

This begins the last half day of 3 weeks of hearings in Alaska and 
will be the concluding session. The committee will adjourn positively 
shortly before noon in order to go out to the pulp mill because we 
believe it would be of advantage to Alaska as well as to the committee 
to have an opportunity to look at the mill. 

I am wondering if there is anyone in the room who desires to testify 
and whose name has not yet been submitted. Apparently not. 

We have here listed at the present time six witnesses, which will 
obviously make it necessary to limit the time somewhat to each person 


appearing, and will make it necessary likewise to limit the questioning 
from the members of the committee. 

With that in mind, the first witness will be Robert E. Ellis. Will 
you come forward and identify yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. ELLIS, TERRITORIAL SENATOR FROM 
THE FIRST DIVISION, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. Exurs. My name is Robert E. Ellis, Territorial senator from 
the First Division, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

No doubt the committee members have become increasingly aware 
that statehood forms the answer to most of our problems—problems 
of tidelands, roads, agriculture, fisheries, lands, courts, and other 
things like that. And I am a stanch supporter of statehood. 

But our No. 1 problem is undoubtedly the fisheries. We need and 
must have control of our fisheries if we are to save them. You have 
been hearing from quite a few fishermen about the sad state of our 
fisheries, and I want to remind you that fishermen are incurable op- 
timists. They always think things are better than they actually are. 

But if you will view this fishery situation statistically, you would 
construct a chart showing what is happening to our s: almon industry, 
and you will see in a few years we are going to run right off the chart. 
There is going to be no fish if we do not change the present system of 
regulation. 

We Alaskans have been trying for 40 years to change the system of 
regulation up here. We are working under the organic act of 1912, 
which stated at that time, ‘“You people in Alaska are in effect children. 
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You don’t know how to manage your own affairs.”” And perhaps at 
that time we didn’t. We have come a long way since then. We are 
very mature people, and we do feel we understand our fisheries up here 
better than anyone else. 

We have felt for many years that if we are going to operate the 
fisheries satisfactorily we must have our own control. 

So our fisheries is our No. 1 problem, and I think that it is only 
proper that the fisheries be turned over to us while you still have 
something to turn over, and you won’t have to apologize too greatly 
for the shape it is in. 

There have been many arguments presented as to why we should 
have our fisheries, but I think we should not have to prove why we 
should have our fisheries. I can’t think of reasons why we should not 
have them. Washington, Oregon, and California, and I believe the 
other Territories all had their own fisheries, but Alaska does not. 
And the record is clear that under the system of regulation we have 
had we are going downhill, and there isn’t a bit of evidence to us 
Alaskans that the system, that the thinking that is back of the Fish 
and Wildlife operation—there isn’t a bit of evidence that that thinking 
has changed this year. Year after year the story goes, ‘Well, we 
need more research. We need more research. We will figure this 
thing out. Just give us a little time.” 

The appalling thing about it is that the lessons that are presently 
known from the research they don’t use. 

Mr. Anderson testified in Juneau the other day about the practice 
of fishing the heart out of the season. That is information that has 
been known to Alaskans, to scientists, to biologists for years, but 
because it doesn’t fit the economic pattern of the canned salmon 
industry we have continued it, and there isn’t a bit of evidence this 
year they are going to change it. 

If youhad had an opportunity to be here during the fishing season and 
visit some of the streams, you would have found there were no fish in 
the streams at the time the fishing season was on or no fish in the bays. 
I spent 2 days at Carta Bay, the last 2 days of the fishing season, and I 
didn’t see a single jump of salmon during that 2 days. In a normal 
year, years past, you would see, I would say, 10 or 15 jumps a minute, 
I mean the bay should be alive with fish. There were no fish in that 
bay at all. 

There was a stream watchman there. He said he hadn’t even seen 
any boats this year. They used to come up and try to sneak in and 
do a little poaching, but there wasn’t enough fish there to interest the 
boats to come up and look over the poaching possibilities. 

So I repeat that our No. 1 problem is the fisheries, it is serious, and 
if we don’t get control or if there isn’t a radical change in the thinking 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, we are going to have no fish in south- 
eastern Alaska. The graph is going to run right off the chart. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Barruerr. Thank you, Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisx. Mr. Ellis, in line with your first statement—and as | 
understand, you are a member of the senate of the Territory? 

Mr. Euuis. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. And are very familiar with the financial makeup of 
Alaska and possibly have been familiar with it for some time. Would 
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you say it is the feeling among a lot of Alaskans that the Federal 
Government has used the Territory of Alaska as a source of revenue 
and have drained off that revenue for the benefit possibly of the Federal 
Government to the detriment of Alaska, and that if it were turned 
back to the Alaskans to run as a State, your financial picture could 
materially be improved with the use of your own resources? 

I realize that is a great big question and very lengthy. We have a 
peculiar way seemingly of making lengthy questions. But do you 
get the point I am talking about? Is there a feeling that we have 
and when I speak of ‘“‘we’”’ I mean the Federal Government—have used 
Alaska for a source of revenue to its own detriment in many cases? 

Mr. Euuis. I don’t think there has been the intent to use our revenue 
to the detriment of the resources of Alaska. We are now producing 
a substantial amount of Federal income tax, plus other taxes, which, 
if we had returned to us percentagewise or in total, would probably 
make this one of the richest territories or states or political subdivisions 
in the United States picture. 

I think that the —e that hurts Alaska more than anything is that 
we have problems that can be cured, but Congress has other problems, 
bigger problems, more epaanrtelen problems. They haven’t time to 
look into this, even the matter of our own fisheries. You probably 
have time to come up here and find out something is wrong, but you 
haven’t got time to examine it and devise laws that will correct the 
evil. 

The same is true of our courts and of our land laws and half a dozen 
other things. 

To get back to the point you raised the other day as to whether we 
could afford statehood or how much would statehood cost, I think 
statehood could cost as much as 50 percent more than at present. 
But if we were a State, we would be just like any other State: We 
would have to live within our available income. I think your State 
of California has a budget now in excess of a billion dollars. JI don’t 
know whether it is biennium or annual, but for the life of me I can’t 
see how you raise it. But anyhow, that is your problem, and when it 
comes to raising the money to run Alaska, that is our problem. And 
if there are things we want which statehood can buy, I think the people 
of Alaska are prepared to pay the bill. 

Mr. Stsx. Thank you, Mr. Ellis. I appreciate your statement that 
it is not the intent of the Federal Government and the intent of the 
people of the United States to do the thing I was saying, because I 
don’t think it is the intent or ever has been the intent. And yet in 
practice, though, possibly it has worked that way in some cases, would 
you not say, that is, through the actual practical application or 
through the lack of knowledge of what your needs were and what was 
going on up here? 

Mr. Enuts. Yes, I will agree with you in that respect—that it does 
tend to work that way. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Mr. Ellis, for a very excellent statement. 
appreciate it very much. 

That will be all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietrt. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. Senator Ellis, if I understand your testimony correctly, 
providing we are not able to give you statehood in 1956, you would 
urge that the members of this committee go back and assist Delegate 
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Bartlett in turning your fisheries over to the Territory of Alaska so 
you can control them. Is that right? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, that is correct. Control of our fisheries is our 
No. 1 problem. 

Mrs. Prost. I might say, I have voted for statehood every time I 
have had an opportunity. But we are not sure we will be successful 
in granting statehood to Alaska next year, and that is why I wanted 
your opinion. 

Do you feel that one of the major reasons why it would be of 
advantage for the Territory of Alaska to control the fisheries is because 
you are in closer touch and can fluctuate your fishing season to the 
run of fish? Is that what you meant by the fact that during the 
fishing season certain streams were void of fish? 

Mr. Exuis. The first advantage that would be gained by our own 
control would be that we would hire the people who are going to run 
the program and their job would be directly dependent on the success 
of what they were going to do. 

The second is that they can adopt flexible regulations. 

The third reason is that the regulations that they do adopt will 
be more suited to our Alaskan conditions. They will not be regula- 
tions set up to accommodate the present time of fishing, which is a 
concentrated 3- or 4-week effort—will not be set up to accommodate 
that present system of fishing. We need to spread out our season and 
to fish less vigorously the whole season. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you think you can control the vigorous fishing 
during the season if you have control of the fisheries? 

Mr. Exuts. We could. We could set up fishing seasons, fishing 
only 2 days a week. 

Mrs. Prost. Then lengthen the season out? 

Mr. Extis. Yes; lengthen the season out. 

Mrs. Prost. Why were there no fish in those bays and rivers that 
you spoke about? I don’t understand that. 

Mr. Exuis. There were no fish in the bays because the fishing effort 
was so great, was so concentrated, between the bays and the ocean 
that no fish got by. 

Mrs. Prost. The ‘y had all been caught? 

Mr. Exuis. They had all been caught. And the same thing hap- 
pened 2 years ago when these daddies and mothers came in to spawn. 
There weren’t enough that got through at that particular time, and 
that is the crux of the whole matter. 

You come from a farming community, and if you raise cattle you 
wouldn’t send your best stock off to market and save the culls for 
breeding purposes. And that is exactly what we have been doing year 
after year, and that is exactly what Dr. Thompson and the biologists, 
and Bob Schoettler, who is director of Washington Fisheries, and 
Mr. Anderson, director of Alaska Fisheries, say and have been saying 
for years. We are doing it wrong, but we still keep on doing it. That 
is the ridiculous part of it. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, these fish traps and seining and netting 
operations pick all the fish up before they get to the spawning grounds? 

Mr. Euuis. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. If Alaska is given control of the fisheries, do you think 
she will immediately eliminate the fish traps? 

Mr. Exuuis. Yes, I do. We have been asking for that since 1913. 
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Mrs. Prost. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartietr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CuEenowern. Senator, it has been a great pleasure to come up 
here and get acquainted with you. I have great respect for your 
opinions on these matters. I want to discuss just two or three 
briefly. 

I thought the matter in which you would be most interested 
transportation here in Alaska. I do want to have your observation 
on that. 

First, on the statehood issue. I think you recognize that is a very, 
very controversial issue herein Alaska and there is a very divided 
opinion on it. That is the impression I have. A number of prom- 
inent Alaskan citizens who, I think have given the matter much 
study are not fully satisfied you are quite ready to assume that 
obligation right at this time. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Exuis. I would say that the people who are opposed to state- 
hood are the older people, people who have achieved quite a bit of 
fame and wealth under the existing system, and they are reluctant 
for a change. 

We have a brand new group of people in Alaska now who have 
come up from the States, who are used to the services of State gov- 
ernment, and they resent the fact that they can’t have these various 
services and various privileges of government. 

Mr. CHEeNoweEtTH. As a matter of fact, Senator, is it not true that 
Alaska receives more favors and more attention and perhaps greater 
assistance from the Federal Government as a Territory than she 
would asa State? You have a number of programs up here you would 
not participate in as a State. You have your public works program, 
which the States do not have, roadbuilding. If you become a State, 
you are going to have to contribute your part, which is a pretty sub- 
stantial contribution that the States make to roadbuilding in the 
States. 

It is just my personal observation that for the time being from a 
anes and economic standpoint you are better off as a Territory 
than you would be as a State, and I think that opinion is shared by a 
number of your people up here. That is why they are reluctant at 
the present time to make a shift. 

I think the general feeling is that eventually Alaska should become 
a State, but I think they are not fully satisfied that time is now. 

Of course, your tax situation is another very important element. 
We heard the chamber of commerce present its case on Monday, and 
explain how you attracted this pulp mill here, which is a pretty sub- 
stantial investment, and you are trying to get further investments, 
more industries, to come out here. I think you have a favorable 
tax picture now. Should you become a State, I am not so sure just 
what that tax picture is going to be and neither are you or anyone 
else. No one can predict. I think you said something about an 
increase of 50 percent. Some say it might be 100 percent. At any 
rate there would be a substantial increase in the cost of State govern- 
ment and everyone recognizes that. 

You see there are many pros and cons in the statehood issue, which 
I don’t want to pursue further, but I just want to make those ob- 
servations. 
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The fisheries is an old, old controversy. You say 40 years. Others 
said going on 20 years. 

Mr. Etuis. The very first Alaska Legislature organized after the 
organic act was passed in 1913 had a resolution or memorial to Con- 
gress on the fish-trap issue. At that time it wasn’t for full elimination 
of fish traps, it was for some measure of curtailment. Almost without 
exception through the years the Alaska Legislature has pleaded, 
prayed, exhorted, used every means at their command to have 
Congress eliminate the fish traps. We have had referendums by the 
people. We have done everything we could short of insurrection or 
rebellion, and I am sometimes surprised that that hasn’t occurred, to 
eliminate the fish traps. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. The fish traps are the big bone of contention. 
Is that the principal issue? 

Mr. Exuts. In the fisheries, yes. 

Mr. Carnowntu. Suppose the Fish and Wildlife Service would 
eliminate the traps. Would that ease up this tension on the fishery 
problem? 

Mr. Exxis. I think if they were to eliminate the traps it would be 
easier for them to adopt the type of season I think is proper. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Do you feel, Senator, that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service are making an honest, sincere effort to promote the fishing 
industry of Alaska? I would assume that would be their objective 
out here. There may be a difference of opinion as to just how that 
can best be accomplished, but I can’t conceive of any Federal agency 
here trying to do anything which would destroy or damage the fishing 
industry, which is your major industry. 

Mr. Exuis. I have a feeling that the biologists don’t talk to the 
people who make the regulations or vice versa. 

Mr. Cuoenowernu. You feel the recommendations made locally 
haven’t been carried out in Washington? 

Mr. Exuts. I feel that the recommendations made by their own 
biologists are not carried out. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It may be unfortunate there hasn’t been a 
closer cohesion between some of the people in the Service. The 
testimony we have heard has been very helpful, and I am sure the 
committee will do what it can to bring about a little closer thinking 
along some of those lines. 

I am not an expert on the fishing industry, but from what I have 
heard this week I think I would be more or less inclined to go along 
with my colleague from Idaho, Mrs. Pfost, when she expresses her 
interest in legislation giving the Territory control over the fishing 
industry for a period, and see what can be done with it. 

There has been so much agitation and dissention over the years 
that perhaps that may be the only way we can eliminate it. Certainly 
everyone wants to see the fishing industry prosper out here. There 
has been some criticism of the canneries and some of the other groups, 
but certainly anyone who makes a living out of the fishing industry 
ought to cooperate, and I think is anxious to cooperate, in building up 
a prosperous fishing industry. I can’t conceive of any other motive on 
the part of any group, and I hope that can be done 

On your transportation situation, tell us a little bit about your 
operations out here. Tell us about the history of your company and 
its growth and development. It is a very interesting story. 1 would 
like to hear it. 
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Mr. Euuis. We are “Mr. Transportation” in this area. Whether 
we deserve the honor or not, we are, because there is no other trans- 
portation between the various towns. There are no roads, as you saw 
yesterday, connecting the towns, no boat service, so that everything 
must move by air. 

I started flying in Alaska in 1929; in 1936 organized the Ellis Air 
Lines. We have had a steady growth through the years. I think 
with very few exceptions we have always done more business the 
following year than we did the year before. It has been a very 
gratifying growth. 

In 1947 we received a certificate of convenience and necessity, and 
we were granted mail pay, which has been a great help. We have 
been able to acquire twin-engine equipment and do things in really a 
first-class manner which we would have been a lot longer achieving 
had we not had such a subsidy. 

Mr. Coenoweta. | think it reflects great credit upon you, Senator, 
for the splendid management you have given this company and the 
foresight and vision vou had in establishing such a transportation 
system. As you say, without air service you would be at a loss for 
adequate transportation in this area. 

How many towns and cities do you serve at present? 

Mr. Exuis. There are only eight places named in our certificate. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Is that a permanent certificate? 

Mr. Euuts. No, that is another Jittle point that is a sore subject 
with us in the Territory. The Congress passed a law saying that all 
feeder lines will be given permanent certificates, but we in Alsska 
who have been operating before you even thought of feeder lines in 
the States were not included in the law. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Did you make an effort to be included in the law? 

Mr. Euuts. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowetH. When does your certificate expire? 

Mr. Euuis. We got another 7 years last year. So it would expire 
m 1961. 

Mr. Cusenowetu. I don’t think you need to worry too much about 
your status up bere. 

Mr. Exuis. I am not worried. It is just that you granted per- 
manent certificates to feeder lines in the States, and we operated a 
long time before we had a certificate and we can go back to the old 
system too. 

Mr. CuEenowerTu. How many airlines in Alaska at the present time? 

Mr. Euuis. I believe there are eight certificated airlines. 

Mr. CuzenowetuH. Not all in this area here? 

Mr. Euuts. There are only two in southeastern Alaska. 

Mr. CuzenowntH. Who are they? 

Mr. Exuis. Alaska Coastal Airlines and Ellis. 

Mr. CuozenowrtH. Who do they serve? 

Mr. Exuis. They are at Juneau. 


Mr. CHENOWE7H. They are based iil » uleau aiid you are based 
here? 

Mr. Euuis. Yes. Competitive between here and Juneau, and they 
fan out from Juneau. We fan out from Ketchikan. 

Mr. Cuenowrtu. Where are the other lines—to the north? You 
say there are eight altogether? 

Mr. Ets. Yes. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. Are you including Pan American? 

Mr. Exuts. I just meant intra-Alaska airlines. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Feeder lines. It is not necessary to go into 
detail. I have been very much interested in your operations here, 
Senator. I have heard very fine comments on your operations and 
the service you are rendering, which I am sure is appreciated by the 
people of southeastern Alaska. I wish you continued success. 

Mr. Exuis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. | think that is all. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Ellis, what position do you occupy with this 
airline? 

Mr. Euuis. I am the president. 

Mr. Barrier. And its name is what? 

Mr. Exuis. Ellis Air Lines. 

Mr. Bartierr. Speaking about these short-term certificates, are 
the banks sometimes concerned as to the shortness of the certificate 
in case you desire to make a financing operation for new equipment? 

Mr. Euuis. The bank regards an airline with a permanent certificate 
as a much better risk. 

Mr. Bartlett, I didn’t intend my testimony to go into the airline 
situation, although I am glad to do it because we do have our prob- 
lems. But I wanted to speak just as a senator and reiterate about 
our No. 1 problem. I don’t want to clutter the record with my own 
problems. 

Mr. Bartiert. Let us get into other phases then. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. Cuoenowetu. I think perhaps that attitude is based on 
modesty, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barruerr. I am confident of it. 

Is it your opinion that the Alaska Public Works Act and allied 
programs inaugurated about the same time were designed to build up 
the civilian economy of the Territory in general? Or were they insti- 
tuted as a result of the military impact upon the Territory? 

Mr. Exus. First, I would like to say that the Alaska Public Works 
Act has probably done more for the Territory than any single piece of 
legislation I can think of. 

Secondly, the prime argument at the time the law was passed was to 
give Alaska some help particularly in areas affected by the influx of 
the military. They had a particularly difficult problem in keeping 
pace with the rapid growth occasioned by the military construction. 

Thirdly, the reason was that what helps Alaska helps the Nation. 
Here is a new country and we must accelerate its growth. And I 
think that the act has fulfilled its mission in that respect. 

Mr. BartLerr. You are aware, of course, when the first appropria- 
tion was made for Alaska public works the Appropriations Committee 
tacked on a proviso saying that no money could be spent unless a certi- 
ficate was given by the militar ycommand. Wouldn’t that indicate toa 
certain extent that the Appropriations Committee at least though 
this was pretty much a military program instead of one purely for the 
general civilian economy of all of Alaska? 

Mr. Exuis? Yes. When I numbered the reasons as I did I meant 
reason No. 1 was by far the most important, the military impact on 
our Alaskan economy. 
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Mr. Barrett. Is it true that the Federal appropriation for road 
building in the Territory by the Alaska Road Commission was pretty 
much on a maintenance basis until and particularly after World 
War II? 

Mr. Exurs. Yes; that is true. And Mr. Chenoweth, when he 
mentioned how well we have been treated in the matter of roads, I 
would like to state that we had nothing to say as far as I know about 
where these roads would be or what places they would connect. They 
were generally the military consideration. The military wanted a 
road from here to there and we were glad to drive on those roads, but 
that was always the consideration in the interior area. 

Here in southeastern Alaska before the pulp mill came along we 
couldn’t get gravel out toward the end of the roads to make them 
fairly passable for people to get to town to work. There wasn’t 
enough money for that. Suddenly when the pulp mill came along 
there seemed to be lots of money. Where it came from I don’t know. 
And we built a fine road, a road perhaps better than we Alaskans 
would have asked for. We would rather have had twice as much road 
if it wasn’t quite so elegant, but somebody else dictated that. We 
were not asked. 

Mr. Bartiett. Do you know, Mr. Ellis, if the pulp mill now pays 
any Territorial tax? 

Mr. Euuis. Yes. They, of course, pay the income tax, and they 
pay a business license tax of $500 a year. They have an unemploy- 
ment insurance tax and I don’t think any other taxes of any 
importance. 

Mr. Bartiert. Income tax would be paid only in the event of net 
income? 

Mr. Exuts. Yes. 

Mr. Bart.ett. Is it not true that years ago the Kennecott Copper 
Corp. took out of Alaska something like $ $200 million without paying 
a cent to the Territorial government for the development of the 
Territory? 

Mr. Exuis. I think that is probably correct. I wouldn’t say a cent 
because once in a while they just might be stuck for $10 or $15 license 
fee for some activity. But they certainly didn’t contribute anything 
in proportion to the amount of business they did. 

Mr. Bartierr. And is it not true, further, that since then the 
people of the Territory have desired through their legislature that 
these businesses make a contribution to the cost of government, not to 
be excessive because it is realized that industry will not come in if 
taxes are too high, but to bear their share in the cost of operating the 
Territorial government? 

Mr. Eutuis. I think that industry should share the cost of govern- 
ment. We could ask industry to come up here and grant them mora- 
toriums on taxes for the next 20 years, but because they do come they 
raise the cost of government, and the people by themselves couldn’t 
support that extra cost. | think they found that out in some of your 
suburban areas in the States where people have rushed out to suburbs 
and built a lot of houses and suddenly find out they can’t support the 
road and school systems, the suburban demands. You have got to 
have industry in the area helping to support the government. 

Mr. Barrietrr. Thank you. 
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Mr. Cuenowern. | would like to make a further observation on 
the industry situation. It would appear to me, Senator, you are con- 
fronted with the alternative of either inviting and encouraging indus- 
try to come into Alaska or keeping them out and maintaining your 
pristine scenic splendor up here without the encroachment of industry. 
{ don’t know anything about the Kennecott Copper situation to 
which my colleague Mr. Bartlett alluded. Would you say since it 
took $200 million out of the Territory it also left a considerable amount 
of money up here during that time in cash payrolls? The pulp mill 
may not be paying as many taxes as they would in the States, but 
certainly it has a tremendous economic impact on Alaska. 

Referring to statehood just fora moment. If you become a State, 
you are going to be competing with 48 other States, not all but some 
of them, for some of these pulp mills and other industries, and that is 
pretty stiff competition. I think you are in a very favored position 
now. Really Ido. That is just my observation. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would you yield there? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Certainly. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I want to make it clear that I wasn’t urging that 
higher taxes be imposed upon the pulp industry here. I don’t mean 
that. I want to make the contrast between what is being done now 
in the way of proper encouragement to industry, with moderate 
taxes, and not done in years gone by where Kennecott Copper Corp. 
undoubtedly did leave money behind in the way of payrolls and what 
not; but didn’t give the assistance to the operation of government 
tha! industry and business cost wherever you have a governmental 
structure. 

Mr. Curnowertu. I did not get any criticism of the pulp operation 
there, Mr. Bartlett. But I think the tax situation which you enjoy 
up here is a very favorable one for the development of industry. 
The fact that three more large industries are now contemplating 
coming in here indicates that you are offering some advantages 
which perhaps they can’t find elsewhere. I am very happy to see it. 
I hope you continue to attract these industries. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I just have one little observation to 
make. Yesterday I had the opportunity to read an editorial and a 
letter that had been published by a certain Fairbanks weekly of high 
repute, a letter from California—no reflection on Mr. Sisk—a letter 
from a California newspaper editor had been published, in which the 
Californian was most critical of many things in Alaska, including 
the transportation. I think Mr. Ellis’ airlines was a butt of a portion 
of that criticism. After he wrote about the long delays and the bad 
accommodations he had had during the time of his visit in Alaska, 
he finally ended up by saying, ‘ts -erhaps it didn’t make any difference 
because there wasn’t much in Alaska to see anyhow.” I don’t know 
what kind of a response the felks in Alaska are going to give the 
editor from Oakdale, Calif., but I would assure him that if he had 
been traveling with us for the past 3 weeks he would have seen much 
in Alaska of great interest and importance. I only wish he could 
take a trip like ours some time. I would be happy to see what kind 
of a letter you folks in Alaska send back to the Oakdale, Calif., 
editor. 1 think that was a very unjust criticism he made. 
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I am sure that editor will appear a number of times at luncheon 
clubs in his community. I know information of that sort does Alaska 
injustice which is uncalled for. 

Mr. Stsx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Oakdale is not 
in my district. I do not share in his statement. 

Mr. Taytor. I found Oakdale on the map last night before I de- 
cided I was going to make this statement. So I was sure it was not 
in Mr. Sisk’s district. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Barttertt. I will now indulge in the usual warning as to time. 
Mr. Ellis consumed 7 minutes in his statement. It was 13 minutes 
to 10 when he concluded. It is now 20 minutes after 10. Mr. Ellis 
has not been guilty of taking more than his share of the time. 

Oscar Erickson. Identify yourself, please. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR ERICKSON, ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
KETCHIKAN BRANCH 


Mr. Erickson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Oscar Erickson, and I 
represent Alaska Fishermen’s Union, Ketchikan Branch. 

Mr. Barruert. I see you do not have a written statement. 

Mr. Erickson. No, but I can send one to you if you so desire. 

Mr. Barttert. If you care to, you certainly have that privilege. 
For present purposes, I take it you want to make a verbal statement, 

Mr. Erickson. Yes, and it is going to be short. 

Mr. Barrierr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Erickson. I would like to talk about the salmon because I 
think salmon is the backbone of Alaska, always has been, and always 
will be. I don’t care how many pulp mills come to Alaska, the salmon 
industry will still be the backbone. 

I am going to ask you directly that I think we need more money for 
research because I don’t think that we know where the salmon goes 
after it leaves the stream, after they leave their spawning grounds. 
I don’t think the people know where they go, where their feeding 
grounds are. 

I heard lots of people criticizing the Fish and Wildlife Service. I 
don’t think it is right. I don’t think they have enough money to 
work on. It takes tremendous lots of money to do research work, 
especially on salmon. 

Phere is an old saying that no one knows the fish’s way in the ocean, 
and I have been around fish since | was 9 or 10 years old. 

Another thing I would like to mention is I think we should extend 
the 3-mile limit. We should extend it from point to poimt instead of 
going around the bays like it is today in the United States. 1 think 
there is 1 or 2 couatries in the world that have over a 38-mile limit, 
and Norway is one, and some of the South American countries where 
they are crying to get 200-mile limit. 

It appears to me that salmon fishing by the Japanese offshore is 
not helping anything on our salmon when they leave the spawning 
streams. Where are they going when they don’t come back? Some- 
body must be maybe catching them before they get to Alaska. 

That is about all I want to say 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you very much. 
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Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do you feel, Mr. Erickson, that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service are making an honest and sincere attempt to solve 
this fishery problem but have not had enough money for research? 

Mr. Erickson. Absolutely I wouldn’t criticize the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. But how can they do work when they haven’t 
got the money? 

Mr. Cuenowernu. We have heard a great deal of criticism of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. While I think no Federal agency is exempt 
from criticism altogether, I don’t think it is all justified. 

Mr. Erickson. I think the Alaska Department of Fisheries are 
doing a wonderful job, too, but they are in the same fix—they haven’t 
got the money. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. I believe at Juneau we heard Mr. McKernan 
testify they were going to spend more money for research. 

Mr. Erickson. They got to. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. At least that is his recommendation. 

Mr. Erickson. Yes. We have to build the salmon up again where 
it was 10 years ago. As many in Alaska know, at that time if they 
couldn’t can 6 million cases of salmon 10 years ago it was a disaster. 
Today they have canned 2% million. 

Mr. Cuenowertnu. About a third now of what you used to can? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. It is obvious you have a very serious problem in 
your salmon industry, and I certainly hope the solution can be found. 

Mr. Erickson. In fact, it has hurt the older native people more 
than the white people because that is all they know, about fishing, 
and they want to be independent. They don’t want to ask for any 
charity or any handout. They want to be independent and fishing 
is the only way they can make a living. 

Mr. CHENoweTH. I am sure you are absolutely correct in that 
statement. 

That is all. 

Mr. Bartrietr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. I presume you would join with the other people who 
have testified before us that you would like to dispose of the fish 
traps? 

Mr. Erickson. That is up to the Government. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you think getting rid of the fish traps would help 
your fishing industry here? 

Mr. Erickson. I would say the way they are going now, no, but I 
am not speaking in favor of the salmon industry that have the fish 
traps. 

Mrs. Prost. If we cannot give you immediate statehood, would 
you like us to turn the fishing industry over to the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Erickson. It would be a wonderful thing to turn it over to 
the Alaska Department of Fisheries. But where are we going to get 
the money? The Federal Government has to furnish the money as 
long as we are a Territory. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all. 

Mr. Bartuert. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisx. I would like to clarify one thing. I don’t think that 
there has been too much criticism of individuals in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in Alaska, but the criticism primarily has been aimed 
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at the domination from Washington, and it has been brought out 
many times that the people in the field out here have not been able 
to carry out the things that they believe themselves and will even 
sometimes say off the record, but because of selfish interests and 
lobbyist pressure in Washington they have not been able to carry 
them out. Are you inclined to agree with that? 

Mr. Erickson. That is our way of business in this country. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Erickson, is your union affiliated with the A. F. of L? 

Mr. Erickson. The CIO now. We moved it last summer. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Your union was independent before this affiliation? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuerr. For how long was it independent? 

Mr. Erickson. Since 1950. 

Mr. Bartiert. What group was it associated with before 1950? 

Mr. Ericxson. The Fishermen’s Allied Workers. 

Mr. Bartierr. What group is that? 

Mr. Erickson. That was a group of fishing unions clear from the 
Mexican border to Bristol Bay. 

Mr. Bartierr. Who was the head of that union? 

Mr. Erickson. At that time it was Mr. Jurick. 

Mr. Bartietr. Who was head of the parent union? 

Mr. Erickson. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Bartuetr. Was there an overall union to which you belonged 
like the A. F. of L. which has George Meany as its president? 

Mr. Erickson. No; we were never affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Bartuert. I know that, but were you affiliated with any other 
union that was comparable to the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Erickson. No. The only union we were affiliated with was 
the International Fishermen and Allied Workers. 

Mr. Bartuert. Did Harry Bridges have anything to do with your 
organization at all? 

Mr. Erickson. No; I wouldn’t say that. No. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Was he connected with it in any way? 

Mr. Erickson. At that time I would say yes. 

Mr. Bartuett. In what way? 

Mr. Erickson. That Harry Bridges or the ILWU tried to—— 

Mr. BartLett. How many members does the Alaska Fishermens 
Union have? 

Mr. Erickson. 3,700. 

Mr. Bartiertr. How many of those are residents of Alaska? 

Mr. Erickson. I would say about 600. 

Mr. Bartrietr. Where do the rest live? 

Mr. Erickson. In the States. 

Mr. Bartietr. Where are your headquarters? 

Mr. Erickson. Seattle. 

Mr. Bartietrt. Who is secretary-treasurer? 

Mr. Erickson. George Johannson. 

Mr. Bartiett. And of the total membership 600 out of 3,700 are 
residents of Alaska? 

Mr. Erickson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bart Lett. You said you didn’t criticize the Fish and Wildlife 
Service because it had not been able to get enough money for research. 
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Would you criticize the Fish and Wildlife Service in respect to its 
regulations and enforcement? 

Mr. Ertexson. I believe that could be improved. I am not in the 
habit of criticizing anybody. I don’t like to do that. 

Mr. Bartierr. Let me put it this way: Do you think the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has done a good job through the years in the matter 
of making and enforcing regulations? 

Mr. Erickson. Maybe they could do a better job, but to do ¢ 
better job I believe they needed more money 

Mr. Bartrierr. Do vou think they have done a pretty fair job? 

Mr. Ertcxson. I do think so. 

Mr. Bartierr. You said they didn’t have enough money for re- 
search. Is that the fault of the C ongress or is that the fault of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Interior Depariment, or the Bureau of 
the Budget in failing to ask Congress for enough money? 

Mr. Erickson. You are asking me questions that might be a little 
hard for me to answer. I couldn’t tell. I don’t know. I don’t be- 
lieve they always received the funds they asked for. 

Mr. Bartierr. My recollection—and I don’t want to be bound by 
what I am going to say any more than you want to be by what you 
said—is that vear after year the Congress has granted every penny 
which the Interior Department has asked for for enforcement and 
for research, but that request, according to the people in the field, 
made to the Congress has always been inadequate. That is true not 
only now but for years past. 

You spoke about the necessity, in your opinion, of declaring as 
Territorial waters all of the waters lying between two points on a 
coast. Do you know what the attitude of our State Department is 
towards such a policy? 

Mr. Ertcxson. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Erickson. 

Dr. TayLor? 

Mr. Taynor. I just have one question. I wonder if Mr. Erickson 
would comment on the damage done by the sea lions and sea gulls to 
the fishing industry, just very briefly. 

Mr. Erickson. Yes; I think so. I think if we had a bounty on sea 
lions and could kill some of them off, but I don’t believe that we should 
kill them all. And that goes for hair seals, too. Like up in Cordova 
in Cook Inlet, I think that would be all right if you kill the hair seals 
around there because they are mostly harbor seals anyway. But if 
you killed them all off, you can be sure there is something else that 
will pop up in their plac e and eat the small fish. 

Mr. Tayior. I agree with you there is a certain balance of nature, 
and I would suppose that if the sea lions were killed off something 
would come to take their place. 

Mr. Erickson. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. Likewise, if the sea gulls were killed off, something 
else might come in to take their place. I presume it will take a lot of 
research to be able to know just how many of these individual predators 
can be disposed of. 

Mr. Ertcxson. That is correct. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. No questions. 
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Mr. Barruztt. If no further questions, we thank you, and you can 
add anything by way of writing you desire. 

Mr. Erickson. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Frank M. Williams. State your name, 
occupation, and address, Mr. Williams. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK M. WILLIAMS, FISHERMAN, 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. Wiuurams. Frank M. Williams, seiner. I am _ fisherman. 
Got my own boat, own gear, and I live in city of Ketchikan. 

Mr. Bartietr. The committee will be glad to hear from you. Just 
go ahead in your own way. 

Mr. WiiuraMs. I have had this fishery in mind, but I see it is 
pretty well taken care of. I could add some to it later on. But 
here is what I got in the way of our conditions. 

After all, you come to see into many things. You stated that you 
are going to look into this Indian land question. So I am not going 
to ask anything, but I am going to report to you that things we are 
confronted. 

Few of us belong to Tongass people that started the town of 
Ketchikan. Itisa Tlingit name. [ama Tlingit. I am a Tongass. 
It is an Indian name. After so much abundant fish used to come 
here, they called Old Fish, Old Salmon, which is the proper way of 
naming Ketchikan in Tlingit. That is how it was named. 

Go into the land question. It has been up so many times. It is 
very difficult for me to bring it up as there are so few. They have 
died off and very few left. 

Four of us got together day before yesterday when you first started 


and this prompted me to come. I was the only bravest one to come 
out to say this. 


Here is the first one. 

Long time ago when the Tongass people tribe lived here they 
didn’t have no cemetery, so they created one themselves, which we 
call now, all of you know, the local people, Pennock Island. And 
now when the city started ‘they started new one right next to town, 
and that left the old cemetery of Tongass Tribe out there on north- 
west end of Pennock Island. Now it is overrun by buildings without 
asking the original people. 

The reason | asked to come today is I have one close relation, that is, 
my mother-in-law, my wife’s mother, there for sure. The rest I 
don’t know so far back. But they are marked. Some have stones 
with a date on it. Some have totems. You can go over there and 
see it. Now it is overrun by people just come lately and buildings 
right over the cemetery. 

Under the regulations when Alaska was taken over it agreed to pro- 
tect Indian villages and cemeteries. That didn’t carry out in case of 
Pennock Island. 

I am not asking for anything because too deep for me to go into 
because so many families, different families, but in the same ‘‘ongass 
Tribe. I only have one for sure that I know that is buried there, but 
there is buildings right over it. It is overrun by the people that have 
come to Alaska. There are buildings there, even businesses starting 
there now. 
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The same thing happened inside the city, right in the heart of the 
city, and turned into Thomas Basin today, a boat harbor. That 
was set aside as we all know. I was told, and the man that was 
surveying that place just died last spring, I think. Old man. He 
always urging us to take it up, and we trie 'd to take it up through the 
name of Alaska Native Brotherhood, Local 14, but we find we can 
make no progress in that movement because so many non-Tlingits 
in it. The officers today are non-Tlingits. ‘They consist of all 
colors. I mean it—all colors, the Native Brotherhood. The mem- 
bership. So we can’t go through this. 

We got together about 3 weeks ago when we find you were coming, 
just the Tongass, a few left. There are a number still all the way 
up and down the coast, some as far down as California, some of the 
Tongass people. 

So I am just reporting this how we are overrun here in the city of 
Ketchikan. We used to call them chiefs. They all died off. There 
is none left. The first one here was Andrews, | think. Then Chief 
Johnson. I can’t recall some of them because that is too far and too 
deep for me to recall their names. They all have Indian names. 

They choose me at this time to report our condition we are facing. 
As I say before, I came to go along with the Alaska Seine Boat Owners 
Association. Fish questions I can answer, those things, but just to 
take this Indian land question up is all I have on my mind this morning. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 

Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. Do the Tlingits have a reservation of land set aside for 
their use in the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. WitutaMs. This is when the people was coming. I understand 
that. People started to come, what they call a man named—lI 
didn’t see him—Clark and Martin. Then someone come. I can’t 
recall how it become this reservation right here in the heart of the city 
of Ketchikan. I think it is on the chart. I don’t quite recall. We 
brought it up one time. We didn’t get very far. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all. 

Mr. Bartuertr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Williams, this cemetery that you spoke of, how 
large an area is that? How large an area did the cemetery originally 
cover? 

Mr. Witurams. For the Tongass only. It must be about a quarter 
of a mile anyhow from back of the point down toward east. Then 
Sacs come from Cape Fox, those natives there. They started to bury 
themselves right opposite on lower end of Pennock Island. You 
could see those stone markers there now. 

Mr. Sisk. How long ago did people start moving in there and build- 
ing on this particular plot of land? When did the people first start 
moving in and building on your cemetery land? 

Mr. WituiaMms. I can’t say, just one by one, 40 or 45 years now, I 
think, one by one. I see wars starting and still going and building on 
cemetery. You could see markers, dates, names and everything. 
The stones lie there. 

Mr. Sisk. Some of the stones and some of the totems are still 
there now? 

Mr. WixuiraMs. Some of the totems still there now; yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mrs. Prosr. Do you mean some graves are left on that point? 

Mr. Wixurams. Yes. Now you could see yourself some of them. 
Read them yourself. Names of people and dates. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Williams, did you or any of your group at any time 
take this up with the Alaska Native Service and ask them to protect 
this cemetery plot? 

Mr. Wituiams. I don’t believe we have ever taken this up. I think 
this is the first time ever been taken up. 

Mr. Sisk. Why didn’t some representatives of your tribe take this 
up with the Alaska Native Service and request this area be protected? 

Mr. WituiaMs. You have got me there because, as I say, no one 
seemed to take care of that. 

Mr. Barriertr. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Another map has been supplied the committee 
which indicates that all of this property has been patented to private 
individuals. 

Mr. Sisk. Is there any representative of the Alaska Native Service 
in the room? 

Mr. Prerarrovicu. Mr. Olsen was detained and told me to answer 
any questions that came up pertaining to the Native Service on which 
I am able to substitute for him. 

Mr. Sisk. With the chairman’s permission, are you familiar with 
this situation we are discussing? 

Mr. Perarrovicn. I have an idea where it is, but it has never been 
called to our attention. We work closely with the land agents. I 
know in recent years if a matter such as that was called to our atten- 
tion we would immediately make a protest until investigation has 
been made. Unfortunately, that has never been called to our at- 
tention. 

Mr. Sisk. I might say, Mr. Williams, it is certainly not the practice 
of the Indian Service in Washington and of the Federal Government 
to permit the building or patenting of lands in a native cemetery. As 
a member of the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, I certainly shall 
investigate it. 

As I understand and as this map would indicate, this land now 
has even been patented by Alaskan people. It has gone apparently 
a long, long time now. It is a proposition that probably should 
have come up a long time ago. It is certainly not the intent of the 
Federal Government to ever permit that type of intrusion on the 
privacy of an Indian cemetery. All I can say is at the present time 
I certainly shall investigate it as a member of the committee and see 
what can be done about it. 

Mr. Williams, would you favor the setting aside of an Indian 
reservation of, say, a million acres for the exclusive use of the Tlingit 
Tribe of Indians in southeastern Alaska? 

Mr. WituiamMs. My own answer on that, I wouldn’t go with it. 
After all we are raising our children now. I have two daughters who 
have gone through college. Their mind is different than mine now. 
Therefore, I wouldn’t go for no reservation. If there is any left i 
the Territory, [ would like to see eliminated. After all, you are teac - 
ing civilized way, and I said so to my daughters, that is a new life, 
especially when you get into chis what we call the church life that 
guides us to better living. I try as ignorant as I am to live a better 
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life, and I tell my children to take up to the end as far as you can go 
education. ‘Two daughters both married now, and they have gone 
through colleges, and they are for themselves now, and they bave 
given me many, many advices. Therefore, I wouldn’t go for Indian 
reservation. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 1 deeply appreciate your 
statement and apprec iate the attitude you have taken so far as the 
cemetery. That is the most unfortunate thing that was ever per- 
mitted. I feel there was negligence on someone’s part to ever permit 
that. 

I believe that is all. 

Mr. Bartietr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuzenowertn. I greatly enjoyed your statement, Mr. Williams. 
You made a very impressive witness. 

I just want to ask one question. Can you tell us when Ketchikan 
was started, how old the original settlement is here? 

Mr. WiuuiAms. I say before that was long before I was born, so I 
can’t say. But I do know who started as was told by my father, and 
he was young then. This is not original Tongass village. That was 
Tongass on the bottom of line w ay down southeast of us. Now that is 
where it is. They only come here for the fishing, putting up for 
winters. Pretty soon clean up little ground, even had little houses 
built. Then some of their families stay the w inter, and then gradually 
the first ones started to come here. That is how we begin, come from 
Tongass village. 

Mr. CuenowetnH. That is very interesting. Thank you, Mr. 
Williams. 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to tell Mr. Williams that it is hearing 
witnesses like him that make our trip to Alaska worth while. We get 
very fine information from the non-Indians, but when we can get good 
sound testimony from Indians like Mr. Williams it really makes us 
feel we have not come in vain. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartrietrr. Where were you born? 

Mr. WiuurAMs. Metlakatla, Alaska. 

Mr. BartrLetr. Have you made many trips to the States? 

Mr. WitttaMs. Perhaps a dozen or so. Last winter I was down in 
Oregon. I have a daughter down there, so I go visit. 

Mr. Barrett. You say your two daughters graduated from 
college? 

Mr. Wiuutams. Yes. One was agent here for quite a while after 
she got through college. Now she is married to white boy. I wouldn’t 
let him marr y her unless she is some ‘body so I make her go to college. 
Now she is in Oregon State today. 

Mr. Barturrr. | want to join my colleagues in thanking you for 
your testimony. And I want to dispute you. You are not an ignorant 
man, you are a very wise man. Thank you very much. 

Mr. WituraMs. Thank you. 

[Subsequently, permission was granted to insert in the record a 
statement from the area office of the Bureau of Land Management. 


This material follows:] 
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UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Anchorage, Alaska, February 1, 1966. 
Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
Committee on Interior and Insular A ffairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O’Brien: The testimony of Mr. Frank M. Williams presented to the 
House Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs at Ketchikan, Alaska, on 
October 3, 1955, which expresses serious concern by the Tongass Indians in regard 
to past encroachment and future recognition and preservation of Indian grave 
sites, particularly on Pennock Island, has been referred to the Bureau of Land 
Management in Alaska by Mr. John L. Taylor, Territories consultant, in order to 
afford this agency an opportunity to provide a statement for insertion in the 
hearing’s record of the investigations of your committee in Alaska which would 
serve to clarify the present status of the Indian grave areas on that island. 

I am glad to be able to report that both the cadastral surveyors and the field 
examiners of the Bureau have exercised every precaution possible with respect to 
the recognition and segregation of Indian grave sites on North Pennock Island 
in connection with the survey and disposition of public domain lands. 

In the survey of existing settlement claims the cadastral engineers sought where 
there was evidence of Indian graves to exclude such areas in the lotting of the 
lands for disposition to established land claimants under various land laws. The 
effect of such recognition of Indian grave lands was to exclude from present disposi- 
tion by appropriate survey of lot lines all lands in North Pennock Island containing 
evidence of graves and to lot such lands together with lands unclaimed because of 
presence of graves, to form lots 13 and 16B of United States survey 2990, plat of 
which is attached. The lands so segregated from disposition are colored in yellow 
on the survey plat. (Survey plat is in files of Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs.) 

The land in lot 13 contains numerous Indian graves, especially on the promon- 
tory into Tongass Narrows. The survey plat indicates a building on the land, but 
field investigation revealed this to be an old abandoned building that had been 
salvaged during or following an extremely high tide and temporarily placed on the 
land. No claim has been asserted as to this land. Lot 16B also contains num- 
erous Indian graves. Because of their presence there are no improvements on 
the land, nor is the lot claimed by anyone. 

In connection with the assertion of land settlement claims it should be noted 
that under the laws generally used in the past in acquiring lands in southeast 
Alaska, namely the Home Site, Headquarters Site, or Trade and Manufacturing 
Site Acts, the applicant must state that the land is not occupied or claimed by any 
native of Alaska. In field examinations of such settlement claims prior to the 
approval of such claims for survey and patent, attention is given to the possible 
existence of Indian claims to the land by virtue of past use for grave sites or for 
other purposes. In recent years when the Small Tract Act has been the principal 
law under which lands have been acquired, prior classification by the Bureau, 
which includes consideration of Indian use, is necessary before lease and disposal 
of the land. 

It is not possible to give absolute assurance that all graves are excluded from 
lotted lands which have gone or will go to patent in North Pennock Island as some 
may have become overgrown with the dense vegetation that prevails in southeast 
Alaska and were, therefore, overlooked, and some may have been outliers from the 
main graveyard sites and thus also been overlooked both by the land claimants in 
the act of settlement and by surveyors in running the survey lines of such settle- 
ment claims. I can assure the committee, however, that every practical consider- 
ation was given to the recognition and segregation of Indian grave lands under the 
circumstances in the examination, survey, and disposition of lands on North 
Pennock Island in recent years. 

Despite the protection afforded by law as indicated above in the recognition and 
preservation of Indian grave sites, the Bureau of Land Management suggested in 
a letter to the Alaska Native Service on October 13, 1955, that it initiate action to 
obtain a permanent reservation of lots 13 and 16B by applying to the Anchorage 
Land Office for their withdrawal under the act of May 13, 1938. 

Though lot 17A is not known to contain any Indian graves, it is nevertheless 
being reserved as a public service site, mainly in order to establish access to inland 
surveyed and unsurveyed lands. 
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In conclusion I wish to advise the House Committee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs that as the Bureau is able to plan for the survey and disposition of lands of 
South Pennock Island, similar regard will be given to the recognition and preserva- 
tion of Indian grave sites. 

Very truly yours, 
H. T. JorcEnson, 
Area Lands, Minerals, and Grazing Officer 
(For the Area Administrator). 
Mr. Barrietr. Mr. McCall. We welcome you, Mr. McCall. 


State your name, occupation, and address for the record. 


STATEMENT OF W. M. McCALL, SECRETARY, FISHERMEN’S ALLIED 
WORKERS UNION, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. MeCauu. My name is W. M. McCall. At the present time 
T am secretary of the Fishermen’s Allied Workers Union, and I am 
also a member of the advisory board of the Alaska Department of 
Fisheries. 1] am also a member of the Alaska Native Brotherhood in 
Ketchikan. 

Mr. Barrierr, Do you have a written statement? 

Mr. McCatu. No, I do not have one at this time, but we will have 
one for you, which will take probably 4 or 5 days for us to make it up. 

Mr. Barrierr. That will be ample time. You can send it to the 
committee for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. McCatu. But I have some things, questions brought up in 
here, that I would like to talk on. I am not going to take a particu- 
larly long time, but I have been in this fishing business practically 
ever since I have been in Ketchikan. That is 1918 or thereabouts. 

In 1920 the fishermen had a meeting in Redmen’s Hall and con- 
tinued on. In 1922 we sent William L. Paul, Sr., to the meeting of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries in Washington, D. C., under 
Dan Sullivan’s time. In 1936 the fishermen in Ketchikan sent two 
men to Washington, D. C., with petitions to abolish the fish traps 
immediately. In 1938 there was some recommendations went in for 
practically the same thing. In 1940 was still the same. In 1941 the 
Hospital of the Marine Fishermen and the Sailors was established in 
Seattle, or prior to that. 

In 1944 there was a resolution, I think, went in to Washington at 
that time to the Fish and Wildlife Service in regard to regulations. 

In 1949 we voted for statehood. It run better than 8 to 1. 

In 1952 there was a resolution protesting against the herring being 
used for fertilizer. 

Going back to 1949 again, I will state at this time that we had a 
program which was presented to the Fish and Wildlife office in Seattle 
at a hearing recommending that certain traps be closed at the points 
of all bays because it was a detriment, stopped the fish from going into 
the spawning grounds. The Fish and Wildlife Service refused to do 
anything. They didn’t act on it. They wouldn’t even give it con- 
sideration. 

In the fall of 1953 there come up a proposal where the Fish and 
Wildlife would take and eliminate so many traps from southeastern 
Alaska and close so much fishing area. If I am not mistaken, there 
was 148 traps, but I think there was 149. L[amnotsure. They were 
closed temporarily for 2 years, while the fishermen lost over 185 miles 
of fishing area. 
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In order to get those traps closed,the fishermen had to consent to 
closure areas. This does not apply to the closed area on the west 
coast which I do not have no reports on it, and I haven’t been out 
fishing for several years myself, which I am not able to. 

At this time I will take and concur in the report that was made from 
Joe Krause of the Boat Owners Association, and I will also concur in 
the report that Bill Smith has given you people, and I will also concur 
in the report that Bob Ellis and Frank Williams gave. 

Years ago we had around approximately 24 canneries in this district, 
including Funter Bay and a couple on the west coast, maybe 3 or 4 
out there. Those 24 canneries are not operating and have not operated 
for years, but they do not pay taxes on their property, and you or 
I or any body else cannot go in there and get that site because it belongs 
to that cannery to put in a cannery or any other kind of business. 

We have Steamboat Bay Cannery in Steamboat Bay. 

MeNeil & Libby in Craig went together and canned their fish 
one cannery, which cuts down the labor. 

In Ketchikan the Ketchikan Packing Co. closed down their cannery, 
and if I am not mistaken the F. I. P. Cannery is packing their fish. 
That don’t make any difference anyhow because the Ketchikan Pack- 
ing Co. doesn’t pack seine fish. They don’t buy seine fish from the 
fishermen. They only can trap fish. 

Mr. Sisk. Could I interrupt you for a question right there? 

Mr. McCatu. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Will vou repeat that last statement you just now made? 

Mr. McCatt. In regards to the Ketchikan pack? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. McCatu. The Ketchikan Packing Co. does not pack any seine 
fish. They can all trap fish. That is what you wanted? 

Mr. Stsk. That is what I wanted. I would like to pursue the 
questioning a little further there. On what basis do they make that 
determination? 

Mr. McCatu. The trap owners and the independent trap owners 
are the owners of the cannery, and their take off their traps and their 
fish all goes to that cannery. 

Mr. Sisk. And they do not buy fish from the public at all? 

Mr. McCatu. That is right. They do not buy any seine fish. 

Mr. Sisk. In other words, actually it is a company which does all 
of its own fishing and cans only its own fish? 

Mr. McCatu. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Go ahead. 

Mr. McCatu. Another thing in regards to the area we are talking 
about. There was a man in a hearing in Washington, D. C., several 
years ago in which he made a statement in Washington that he was 
in the market for any fish. I sent a wire back to Washington stating 
that he did not have any seine boats. He went to work and bought 
a seine boat which had been burned and he goes back to Washington 
and says he owns some seine boats. Of course the man is dead now. 
We can’t help that, but that is the fact. That applied to this same 
cannery. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. McCall, may I interrupt to ask you: Where do 
these seine boat fishermen sell their fish? 
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Mr. McCauu. Most of the seine boat fishermen’sell their fish to 
the NAKA (?) Packing Co., Libby, McNeil & Libby, F. I. P., New 
England Fish, and the independent cannery. = 

Mrs. Prosr. And they are not located at Ketchikan? 

Mr. McCatu. Some are and some aren’t. New England Fish and 
NAKA Packing Co. have one packing cannery here, and New England 
Fish and F. J. P. have a cannery here, and then we have a cannery 
here, independent salmon cannery here in town. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. McCatt. I want to talk on the road situation now. This road 
business is a peculiar situation. We circulated a petition and practi- 
cally every person has signed it for an extension of the road on Roose- 
velt Drive at the dead end to go down through to the main highway. 
The reason why that was done was so that the school bus could take 
and come up by those houses and pick up the children and go to school 
and make a loop. Whether any appropriation was made or not I 
don’t know, but I heard at one time there was $44,000, but I don’t 
know whether it was so or not. I haven’t the facts. But they came 
out later with a program that they had $1,000 for that road to resurface 
it. They resurfaced it all right and took the grader down in there 
and went all along there and plugged up the ditches, by which they 
made the old road which was put in by the Forest Service narrower 
than it was before. And they left that dirt lay there. I don’t know 
why they done it. They were supposed to clean out those ditches but 
they never done it. 

In regard to the roads, they made a suggestion they take and have 
a road go up to Beaver Falls. Why not have that there road go up to 
White River where the Boy Scouts and the people have summer resorts 
up there so they would have a chance to get there instead of going by 
boat. 

The same thing with Loring. The road should be extended to 
Loring, yes. 

In regards to farming, why not put a road in through the Swedish 
Meadows where there are thousands and thousands of acres available 
for farming? And then you could take and go through and make a 
road clean up past Fisher’s Bay and cut across the narrow channel with 
a small ferry and go up the Unuk River and hit up by the Alcan 
Highway. 

As far as the ferries is concerned, it is fine, yes. People will travel 
on a ferry. That is good. 

And take the road over from Metlakatla to Annette Point. That 
road there has been surveyed in there for years. They have not done 
anything about it. If I ain’t mistaken they were surveying in there a 
couple of years ago. There were men over there monkeying around 
with this. They do nothing. 

Then we have another one. The portage in Chumley Sound. 
That portage should be dredged so that the people from the west 
coast could come into Ketchikan and would not have to go around 
the cape. In 1934 when I ran for the Territorial legislature | had that 
in my program. In 1936 I think somebody else took it up, and they 
were going to go ahead with it, but they never did anything with it, 
and the west coast people want it. 

In regard to the logging. The average seine boater and fisherman 
cannot get a permit from the Forest Service about logging so they 
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can get a stretch of land. If they do have such a stretch and such 
equipment, they can’t go back far enough to get it. 

Before the pulp mill came into the picture the spruce mill was 
encouraging all hand loggers to take and go out and log and they 
take the logs. They will do it now. The pulp mill is supplying the 
spruce mill with lots of logs they can’t use, and any peeler logs, they 
go to the plywood factory in Juneau. 

If I am not mistaken, it was last fall there were three fishermen here 
in town and they we nt into a place down here and they had a sign on 
the board “Loggers.” They took and told them to come back Mon- 
day morning and they would go out on a job. They came back Mon- 
day morning and the guy says: “That is out. We can’t give you a 
job. The pulp mill has got 10 men being shipped from Seattle up 
here to work in the pulp mill.””, And this guy told them, he said, ‘‘You 
fellows are fishermen anyhow. We don’t want fishermen.” 

So far as fishermen are concerned, they can’t get a job, and he is dis- 
criminated against because he is a fisherman. 

One more thing and it is the last one. 

I would like to know why when the pulp mill put in the dams out 
out at Ward’s Cove there wasn’t a ladder put in there so the fish 
could get up in them lakes to spawn. That wasn’t done. But at our 
meeting last night it was explained that somebody wrote them a letter 
and stated there wasn’t a fish stream and no fish ever went up there to 
spawn. That come up in our meeting last night with the Advisory 
Board of the Alaska Department of Fisheries. That was news to me. 
I didn’t even know that letter existed. 

That is all. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CuEenowetu. I think I will reserve my time. 

Mr. Bartuertr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartiertr. We thank you, Mr. McCall, and you will have the 
privilege of submitting a written statement. 

The committee will take a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Bartiertr. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Force. 


STATEMENT OF D. FORCE, DISTRICT COMMANDER, SOUTH- 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, KETCHIKAN, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Force. I am D. Force. I am a special agent with the New 
York Life. My residence here in Ketchikan is 1245 Water Street. 

If I may be permitted, I would like to make my statement in two 
parts. 

My primary reason for being here is that the American Legion, 
Department of Alaska, has passed a resolution regarding playground 
areas, and as district commander for the southeastern district of the 
American Legion, I have been asked to present this resolution. So 
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for the first part of my statement I will read the resolution, and I 
have a personal statement following that if I may. 

Whereas the American Legion has ever been interested in the safety, recrea- 
tional opportunities and the development of good citizenship of the youth of 
America; and 

Whereas existing playgrounds and recreational areas in the Territory of Alaska 
are pitifully few in number resulting in a situation where children are found 
playing in the streets of the towns, and on the roadbeds of suburban highways 
and access roads; a situation which indicates that the present policies of our 
Federal agencies responsible for opening up for settlement new tracts of virgin 
land do not adequately provide recreational facilities for the future increase in the 
child population of the Territory of Alaska; and 

Whereas it has been conclusively proved that in the few stateside communities 
where facilities for wholesome outdoor recreation have been abundantly provided, 
a lessening of the problems of juvenile delinquency has been observed, and 

Whereas, common sense dictates that the most feasible time to make adequate 
provision for future recreational needs is when new highways and access roads are 
in the planning stage, it being obviously too late and too costly to provide these 
areas after all homesites along a given highway have been leased and subsequently 
patented by pioneering families: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, Department of Alsaka, incorporated, in 
convention assembled September 1 through 5, 1955, most forcefully reeommend 
that the United States Department of Agriculture, and the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, through their respective agencies having control of 
publie lands be directed and authorized by congressional legislation to set aside 
many more and frequently placed playgrounds and recreational areas than is now 
the practice whenever and wherever new tracts of virgin land are opened up for 
settlement in the Territory of Alaska. 

This resolution was originated in Ketchikan, Post 3, American 
Legion, and after being duly passed it was presented at the Depart- 
ment of Alaska Convention, where it was also duly passed, and is a 
matter of the record of that convention. 

It seems, as is indicated in the resolution, the need is for legislation. 

I might point out that the Bureau of Land Management of the 
Department of the Interior has a definite policy that provides for 
recreational areas and special use areas for those purposes. I think 
that those of you who have anything to do with Government recog- 
nize that policies can change with changes of administration. It is 
the desire of the American Legion that such policies be replaced by 
legislation which requires that such land be set aside. 

It also seems that one of the problems which exists and which I 
have no answer for at this stage of the game is that one of the basic 
things is we haven’t the money for the facilities to develop these areas 
even that exist, and many of them do exist within the Ketchikan area. 

For example, the only place on the road system in the Ketchikan 
area that has picnic tables—I may be wrong, but it seems to me of my 
knowledge that the only place that has picnic tables is Ward Lake 
which was developed by the CCC way back when and has since been 
kept up in very, very good shape and very good manner by the Forest 
Service. No complaint there. But when we do have sunny days— 
and we do have them—people floc ‘k to the various beaches and one 
thing and another and there aren’t facilities of that type developed 
at all. 

I don’t know whether legislation which would permit the putting 
aside of such land could also include some money for the development 
or whether that is a problem which is strictly local. I leave that to 
you. It exists as a problem and we would like to have your consider- 


ation of it. 
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The interesting thing about this resolution is that it originated 
southeastern Alaska where that problem does not exist as greatly as 
it does in the interior. Up there there have been actually times when 
areas have been opened up and by the time the Bureau of Land 
Management and other agencies get to it the entire lake, for example, 
might be completely surrounded by homesites and one thing and 
another, with no access available to the lake by the public. 

The problem does exist, as I have indicated, down here, I can’t 
very well speak for the Anchorage area or the area up there, but down 
here the policy exists which is tending to alleviate the problem, but 
the problem then becomes one of making the policy a permanent 
thing. 

I would like to, if I might, speaking now as an individual and not as 
a member of the American Legion, because the American Legion has 
gone on record many years for favoring statehood, no ifs, ands, or 
buts about it—I have a personal opinion which I would like to express 
for the record, because in following the hearings and the publicity on 
the committee hearings nobody had followed through on this particular 
line of thought. 

I point out that in 1948 when I first came to the Territory I was 
afraid I wouldn’t get here in time. I thought we would have state- 
hood. No Johnny-come-lately now, I am beginning to think my 
children may not enjoy statehood for the reason it looks further away 
now than it ever was then. 

I was like to poin t out something which mi: Lv or may not be worthy 
of some thought. There are some creat differences w ithin the Ter ritory 
of Alaska, and I would point out, as Senator Ellis said, most of those 
who oppose statehood are older folks who have made theirs and are 
happy and one thing and another. 

I am opposed to statehood at present, and neither have I made it 
or am I older folk. 

There are some existing differences within the Territory that are 
worthy of mention. Let’s take a look at them. 

Geographically there is a tremendous difference between south- 
eastern Alaska and westward. By southeastern I mean a line, if 
you wish, to come down where we border with that straight line on the 
map, come straight down through and hit the ocean [indicating]. 

No. 1. Southeastern Alaska was literally stolen from Canada. 
When the boundaries were put in it was done in such a manner that 
British Columbia and the Yukon Territory had no access to the sea 
at all with the exception of Fraser River. It was a very shrewd 
move. Iam not opposed to it. But believe me, while we in south- 
eastern, relatively speaking, were stolen from Canada, the entire 
Territory, relatively speaking, was stolen from Russia. 

No. 2. There is a tremendous difference in the economies. You 
have found that many, many times. Our economy down here is 
primarily fisheries and timber. The primary economy of the interior 
and westward Alaska is that of the military. 

I speak not as an authority, but I would preface my remarks with 
this remark: I served for 6 years as field executive for the Boy Scouts 
of America in the Territory of Alaska, 3 years in Fairbanks where I 
had the entire interior, and 3 years down in southeastern Alaska where 
I had the bottom half of the first judicial division. The westward 
has a military economy. There is very little in common, but one of 
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the things that is in common is the mining which is dormant practically 
throughout the entire Territory. 

One of the things growing in common is tourism, and it is growing 
and we are glad to see that. 

One of the things I would like to mention is something that I 
mentioned to the colonel a moment ago. We have had a $60 million 
plant built in southeastern Alaska. It was of such newsworthy impact 
that it rated a full page in Time magazine. I have seen in the Fair- 
banks Daily New Miner when a $200 million congressional appropria- 
tion for military construction at Eielson Air Force Base rated a 
paragraph. That is a great discrepancy in thinking. So much money 
goes in up there and so little of it is touchable on a tax basis it really 
makes a difference. 

There is a third difficulty, and that is in the population. I feel in 
southeastern Alaska most of the people, a big majority of the people 
are Alaskans by choice. I feel in the interior of Alaska at least close 
to a majority, if not half of the people up there, are up there because 
they are forced to be through military service or Government service. 
It makes a great deal of difference in your thinking. 

In addition to that, down here as our pulp and our timber industries 
begin to develop we are having more and more year-round employ- 
ment, something that doesn’t exist in the interior and probably never 
will exist in the interior to any great extent. 

Fourth, I would like to mention the geopolitical division. We had 
an interesting situation, and it exists yet, in which in Ketchikan, 
which I believe is the third Jargest town in the Territory, we had one 
representative in the legislature, a senator. We didn’t even have a 
member in the house of representatives. 

Here is what has happened: In the Senate you have three divisions 
to westward. So they have three-fourths of the representation in the 
Senate and we have one-fourth. In the house of representatives, 
because of this difference in population, they have the majority in the 
house of representatives also. So you have the intriguing situation 
where westward Alaska, which does not have an economy which can 
be taxed, is coming to our senate and taxing southeastern Alaska 
which has the economy and which is taxable. ‘That is just all there is 
to it. It doesn’t make me a Republican or a Democrat, it makes me 
a realist and makes me an Alaskan from southeastern Alaska because 
that difference exists. 

One of the things which I have begun to think is feasible and a 
possibility is that southeastern Alaska, with 2 or 3 more of these big 
major industries, could very well support statehood on its own. 
Nobody talks about it very loud, but the fact still remains that we 
have the stable economy when that has happened, we have the stable 
population, we have the year-round industry. 

What connects the two? I insist it is merely sentiment. It is 
merely eager that keeps the two entirely together. If westward 

Alaska by its own initiative and its own ability can build itself up to 
where it can be a State, it sull will have the privilege of being bigger 
than Texas. But we down here, I think, are going to be ready for 
statehood far sooner than those up to the westw ard. 

That concludes what I had to say. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much for a very comprehensive state- 

ment and a most refreshing one. 
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I interpret your testimony to be a recommendation for statehood 
for southeastern Alaska before all of Alaska receives statehood. 

Mr. Force. You interpret it right. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all. 

Mr. Sisk. That, in essence, then, would mean that eventually there 
would be two States? 

Mr. Force. That is quite possible, yes. 

Mr. Sisk. In other words, if southeastern Alaska became a State 
and then at some future date the balance became a State, it probably 
would always be a proposition of actual division and having 2 States 
in preference to 1 single State of Alaska? 

Mr. Force. That is right. I would add, if I might, there was a 
Governor of Alaska who had intended that there be four States out 
of the Territory of Alaska. It is quite some time in the past. 

Mr. Bartuetrr. Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What is the relative population of the two areas 
in comparison with each other? 

Mr. Forces. I cannot say. I think that this statement is in order, 
though: That of the 10 largest cities or villages, if you wish, in Alaska, 
6 of them are in southeastern Alaska. 

Mr. CHENowETH. Six out of ten? 

Mr. Force. Yes. 

Mr. CHenNoweta. You have four judicial districts in Alaska? 

Mr. Force. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Four Federal judges? 

Mr. Force. That is right. 

Mr. CHEnowetH. How long have you been living in Alaska now? 

Mr. Force. Since 1948. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Are you pretty well satisfied? 

Mr. Force. I will never leave. As far as I am concerned that is 
the old country down there. 

Mr. CHENowerrtH. Do you feel the Federal Government is taking 
pretty good care of their obligations here in Alaska or not? 

Mr. Force. I feel that the Federal Government is taking good care 
of its obligations. I believe that some of the problems that have to be 
solved prior to statehood are ones we, as Alaskans, have to solve, 
not to be solved for us by the Federal Government. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You recognize there are serious substantial 
economic problems involved in statehood whether for southeastern 
Alaska or the whole Territory. 

Mr. Force. I recognize that. 

Mr. CuENowetu. I can see you have given a great deal of study to 
the matter and I commend you on your interest. 

Mr. Force. Thank you. 

Mr. Barttert. I would like to say there was a partition proposal 
made in connection with statehood a couple of years ago, and there 
was almost unanimous declaration against any separation of Alaska, 
which came from all parts of the Territory. 1 thought the sentiment 
against that was rather overwhelming. 

Mr. Force. I believe, Delegate Bartlett, as long as it is done on 
a straight population basis some of it might always be against it with 
the sort of population there is up here. I think if a sample were 
taken since the last legislature there might be some change, and there 
may be a continuing change. 
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Mr. Barrierr. I had thought there had been quite a sample in 
the constitutional election the other day. I thought it was most 
revealing. 

Mr. Force, you mentioned the obvious differences, economically, 
socially, and in other fields, between southeastern Alaska and west- 
ern and interior Alaska, and I think you are absolutely right. But 
isn’t it true that there are profound differences also between, we will 
say, Chicago and downstate Illinois, New York City, and upstate 
New York? 

Mr. Forcr. Those differences exist, but from downstate Illinois to 
Chicago is a matter of 2 hours’ drive. Here it is a matter of 8 hours’ 
flying time if the flying weather is good. 

Mr. Bartierr. What difference would that make as to time? 

Mr. Force. I think one of the reasons why there is the division 
that exists between westward and southeastern Alaska is because 
of the time. I mean it just ties into it. 

Let’s take as an example an organization I am very familiar with— 
the Boy Scouts of America. For many years it existed as a single 
Alaska council. It became impossible for them to continue to exist 
as such, and they have within the past year divided. They have now 
a southeast Alaska council and a westward Alaska council, and the 
results as far as Boy Scouting is concerned is that the government is 
much closer to home and we are able to do a better job in the Scouting 
program. 

Mr. Barrett. Is it possible they have an upstate New York 
organization and a New York City organization in the Boy Scouts? 

Mr. Force. It is not only possible, but there are many councils 
within the Boy Scouts within the State of New York. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Thank you, Mr. Force. 

We still have two witnesses who have asked to be heard. We are 
going to hear them, but we are going to have to impose a most strin- 
gent time limitation in view of the fact that they were not previously 
scheduled. I wish they could make a verbal statement lasting not 
more than 3 minutes each, with the understanding that they can file 
written statements later. 

Mr. Glover, will you identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF MARK GLOVER, TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
MINES, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 





Mr. Guover. I am Mark Glover with the Territorial department of 
mines, resident of Alaska for 16 years, now and all of that time with 
the department of mines. 

I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for this last-moment business, but I 
wanted to be here the other day and the traffic through the office was 
a little thick and I had to lock my doors to be here. I will make this 
just as brief as I can. 

There are three points I wanted to emphasize having to do with 
mining. 

You have heard a number of comments about mining being dormant 
in Alaska, and I am afraid that is true, although the interest is not 
dormant. We have had perhaps half of the major mining companies 
in the world under exploration programs in Alaska. They are afraid, 
however, they can’t see profits. That is one of the points I would 


like to bring up. 
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This has been mentioned to you before, I presume, that is, tax 
exemption for mining in particular because of the extra hazards 
attendant upon mining operations. 

Specifically, I know you like to get specific recommendations, and 
I would suggest that you analyze the 3-year tax exemption, I believe, 
that exists in Canada, and specifically the one that exists in the Philip- 
pines, which is much patterned after the Canadian pattern. They 
grant a 34-year exemption until the capitalization is caught up with, 
until there is some evidence there might be a profit. 

I will forego any other arguments on that. 

Secondly, I would request that some consideration be given to 
modifying the Annette Indian Reservation to permit prospecting and 
mineral exploration on that island. By Executive order even the 
Indians cannot pursue any mining on the island. 

The third one. Under your GSA program of mineral purchases, 
which we assume ‘is set up primarily because the Nation needs new 
minerals and needs to set up a stockpile program, we would like to 
ask that when those are set up Alaska be included in it. Assuming 
that the Nation needs the minerals, there is no reason why Alaska 
should not be included. 

I have here a letter from the General Services Administration in 
Washington, D. C., when we had a mica prospect, when we hoped 
that mica could be shipped through Rupert to the South Dakota pur- 
chasing plant for mica. We sent a request to the GSA to find out. 
Very briefly, one sentence in the answer we got applies here: 

The domestic mica program applies only to mica mined in the 48 States and does 
not include mica mined in Alaska. Therefore, I am sorry to inform you that 
regardless of the quality of the mica it could not be considered under the domestic 
act. 

I would like to add some substantiating arguments and try to tell 
you a few more points, but I realize the time is limited. That is all I 
have to say. 

Mr. Bartuertt. I wish, Mr. Glover, that you would elaborate. 1 
do hope you will be able to spell it out by way of the written word and 
send it in to the committee for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. Guover. I would be glad to do that. I would appreciate any 
specific points that you may raise now. 

Mr. Bartierr. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CuozenowrtH. What are your mining operations now, briefly? 

Mr. Guover. I would say the interest affects everything but gold. 
Climax Molybdenum is up here on uranium. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. That is a Colorado corporation. 

Mr. Giover. Right. United States Steel, United States Vanadium, 
Bethlehem Steel. I could go down 15 or 20 like that who are all up 
here exploring. 

Mr. CHenowerTa. For what? 

Mr. Guover. Copper is one of the main ones. Iron is another. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. How about the uranium situation? 

Mr. Guover. The uranium situation is in the first exploration. We 
had our intial discoveries this year and exploration has started this 
year. Prospecting is intense for the first time in years and based 
largely on the incentives that the Government has offered. That has 
revitalized prospecting. 
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Mr. CuHenowetaH. What is the total value of the mining output of 
Alaska? 

Mr. Guover. I cannot give you that figure. 

Mr. CuEenowetuH. Do you have any idea what it would be in recent 
years? 

Mr. Guover. I would guess somewhere around 20 million, and 
largely based on gold. 

Mr. CuEenowetnu. Gold? 

Mr. Guiover. Yes. That is practically the only thing produced in 
Alaska, There is no other base metal production substantial. There 
is a little tin. It is because these companies cannot see a profit in 
Alaska operations, which are roughly 30 percent higher than stateside. 

Mr. CuEenowern. If the Gold Act should be amended so they can 
compete in the world market, would that increase the gold operations? 

Mr. Guover. Perhaps it would. For the future well-being of 
Alaska and the Nation, I would say the incentives must be across the 
board to encourage base metal mining—copper, lead, and so forth. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. I have gold operations in my district in the 
Cripple Creek region. So I know a little bit about the problems of 
the gold industry. 

Mr. Guover. I appreciate your interest in mining and I think you 
appreciate some of our problems. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have any lead-zine oper ations in Alaska? 

Mr. Guiover. We have no operations, ma’am, but we do have 
prospects, and they will remain prospects until some incentive to 
explore those and find out whether they might be mined. 

Mrs. Prost. We are looking for incentives in Idaho, too. We do 
have some lead-zine operations there, however. In fact, I have 
introduced @ mine incentives payment bill, but I was unable to get 
favorable action on it in the Congress. 

Mr. Guover. I believe there is nothing novel on these proposals of 
tax exemptions. The Mining Congress of the United States and 
every mining organization has been asking that for years. 

Mr. CuEenowetru. We heard something about this property tax 
which was levied in Alaska, which I understand was opposed by the 
mining industry. Could you tell us briefly about that? 

Mr. Guover. I am glad you raised that point, Mr. Chenoweth. 
One thing I hope you will consider—you say it was opposed by the 
mining industry. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. We heard that, among other groups. 

Mr. Guiover. Was it opposed by the mining industry or was it 
opposed by the Alaska Miners Association, which frankly is an 
absentee group with offices in Seattle? It represents 3 or 4 main 
gold-placer producers in Alaska. It really doesn’t represent the 
mining industry, although it is the voice. 

Mr. Cuenowertnu. Do you feel that law was objectionable to large 
segments of your mining industry? 

Mr. Grover. I don’t know which phase you are referring to. 

Mr. CHenowetuH. The property tax. 

Mr. Gover. There were certain objectionable features in that, 
yes. 
Mr. Cuenowetu. Which the mining industry objects to? 
Mr. Guover. Yes. 
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Mr. CHENowETH. That is all. 

Mr. Bartiterr. What is your position with the department of 
mining? 

Mr. Guover. My title is engineer-assayer. I am a mineralogist 
and a little of ev erything. 

Mr. Bartuerr. And your local address? 

Mr. Guover. Ketchikan, box 1408. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Evans, will you identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF TOM EVANS, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Mr. Evans. Tom Evans. I am in the transportation business and 
have been a resident of Ketchikan for the last 2 years, although I 
have been in the Territory since 1943. 

I am primarily interested in transportation but would like to touch 
on fishing and elaborate a little bit on what has been said already. 

I have no facts myself. I can’t give you facts. 

I have been in the transportation business hauling freight, no 
passengers, and I am held back. I have 2 boats that are capable of 
hauling approximately 70 tons apiece of freight, which I have to 
eliminate. I can’t use the boats at all on account of the Coast Guard 
regulation saying any boat over 65 feet in keel length cannot haul 
freight for hire without marine inspection, certified crew, and such 
as that. 

All of these logging camps and mining camps at times will need 
supplies and stuff which could be serviced by any number of boats 
in this Territory which right now are stymied by the limit of length 
on the boat for hauling freight. 

All these logging camps “need supplies. If I go out to a logging 
camp or any camp out in the woods that needs some supplies, if I 
put anything on my boat, because 1 am over 65 feet in length, I am 
in violation of regulation in hauling any freight out to them. That 
is when I do it for gain. I can do it for nothing. I would like to 
see something done about that so a man could operate in the Terri- 
tory, which I think is a little different from other places in the country 
and maybe the regulations don’t actually fit in up here. 

I think that should be amended so that any boat in this Territory 
could help out in transportation to outlying districts. 

I believe that some of the regulations that the Coast Guard has 
now are so strict that I would say they were not exactly feasible for 
this part of the country. 

I have been up against it several times. I have had fines levied 
against me, which I fortunately got off pretty easy on, but they 
didn’t let me know I was in violation for things actually that could 
be ironed out. I mean if any commonsense were used at all. 

I would like to see something done about regulations for hauling 
freight up in this Territory. There are a lot of boats lying idle right 
now that can’t be used for transportation because of some regulation 
that prohibits it. It isn’t necessary at all. I think it should be 
changed. 

I think that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Bartuert. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prosr. No questions. 

71197—56——19 
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Mr. Barrett. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. No questions. I would like to see the gentleman spell 
it out in a written statement giving details of what the provisions are 
and those primarily objected to. 

Mr. Evans. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. As I understand it, your problem is altogether 
in the size of the boat. You would be all right if you had a smaller 
boat? 

Mr. Evans. If I had a smaller boat, I would do it. If you have a 
boat under 5 tons you can do anything you like—powder, munitions, 
or anything. If you get over 5 tons, you cannot haul any powder 
on the boat unless you have a special magazine and a certified crew 
and Coast Guard inspection and all of that. It has to be done a lot 
of times around here and the restrictions are so terrific it is almost 
impossible to transport powder. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How many certified carriers are there in here? 

Mr. Evans. I am not informed enough on that to know. I am 
not certified. 

Mr. CHenowetnH. Are some certified? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I believe one or two. They have a mail boat 
that has a small schedule going around some of these smaller towns, 
but they do not always touch at camps. Transportation has been 
the biggest problem with some people around here. I mean, when 
people want something, if there is a boat going that way, they should 
be allowed to carry it. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Are there a number of others who own boats 
who would like to engage in transportation for hire? 

Mr. Evans. It has been touched on before, but like the fishermen. 
they all have boats and they are absolutely worthless if they can’t 
use them in their business, and, as you know, fishing is pretty low 
right now. And a lot of the boys could use a little extra help in get- 
ting through the winter. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Your boats are larger than the average fishing 
boats? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, less than 100 feet but over 65-foot limit. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The fishing boats are smaller, the seiners? 

Mr. Evans. The seiners are limited to 50 feet on the keel. They 
can haul freight. That is all right there, but they wouldn’t have 
enough in it to make a living at it, just something to help out when 
they do need it. I think I am up against it because I happen to be 
overtonnage or overlength. When I want to go out to some camps 
I am not allowed to carry anything on my boat. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Who regulates that traffic? 

Mr. Evans. The Coast Guard. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Have you made any effort to get a certificate? 

Mr. Evans. I have looked into it. If I tried to do those things— 
I have to have boat inspection of my vessel every year, also a certified 
crew, which would take all of the profit out of it to begin with. Ifa 
man had to put what they require on a boat, 6 to 10 men, there 
wouldn’t be enough in it to feed them. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It is impossible to comply with present regula- 
tions and operate at a profit? 
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Mr. Evans. That is right. I think it should be flexible enough to 
help the Territory out. I am primarily interested in trying to help 
transportation. I think it is backward as it can be right now. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I have only been up here a week, and it is my 
first trip to Alaska, and I woul d certainly agree that transportation is 
one of your main economic problems here in Alaska. I think anything 
that can be done to encourage transportation ought to be done. 

Mr. Evans. I feel there has been a lot of discouragement in it. I 
don’t believe anybody could be encouraged to come into the Territory 
to try to alleviate the situation. Where the pressure is coming from 
I wouldn’t know. I know, I have hauled between the States and 
Alaska trying to get stuff up here. I have a 70-ton hold in one of my 
boats and I need weight in it, ballast, to keep from blowing myself to 
pieces out in the ocean. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Can you bring merchandise in from Seattle? 

Mr. Evans. That is what I have been doing a lot of. I am doing 
that now. I have been hauling logging equipment for lumber camps 
and building materials and things like that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartuetr. Thank you, Mr. Evans. 

The subcommittee hearings are about to conclude. It was almost 
exactly 3 weeks ago to the minute that the members arrived in 
Fairbanks, and this marks the end of the most extensive and intensive 
congressional inquiry in Alaska’s history. I want to express my 
personal appreciation and personal thanks to each member of the 
subcommittee. I have never known a group of people who have 
worked so hard and who have devoted all of their time and energy 
to the pressing problems which were brought before them. I am sure 
that out of these hearings, which have gone on for 81% hours and 
which have brought before the subcommittee 234 witnesse s, will come 
beneficial results to Alaska. 

Thank you all very much. The hearing at Ketchikan and the 
hearings in Alaska are adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Annette Island. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the village 
council hall, Hon. E. L. Bartlett (acting chairman) presiding. Sub- 
committee members, in addition to the acting chairman, were Con- 
gressman B. F. Sisk, of California, Congressman J. E. Chenoweth, of 
Colorado, Mr. J. L. Taylor and Mr. 8S. L. McFarland, committee 
consultants, and Col. M. A. Libby, USAF, escort officer. Mr. 
Bartlett turned the meeting over to Mayor John W. Smith, who 
presided. 

The following information on the Annette Island Reserve has been 
prepared and placed in the record to introduce the subcommittee 
members to the reserve and the Metlakahtla Community. 

The Annette Island Reserve on Annette Island, consisting of 40 
square miles, was established by Congress in the act of March 3, 1891 
(48 U.S. C. 358), for the use of the Metlakahtla Indian Community. 


§ 358. Annette Islands reserved for Metlakahtla Indians. 

Until otherwise provided by law the body of lands known as Annette Islands, 
situated in Alexander Archipelago in southeastern Alaska on the north side of 
Dixon’s entrance, is set apart as a reservation for the use of the Metlakahtla 
Indians, and those people known as Metlakahtlans who, on March 3, 1891, had 
recently emigrated from British Columbia to Alaska, and such other Alaskan 
natives as may join them, to be held and used by them in common, under such 
rules and regulations, and subject to such restrictions, as may be prescribed from 
time to time by the Secretary of the Interior. 

In 1857 William Duncan (1832-1918), an Englishman, until then 
a businessman, volunteered to become a missionary among the 
Tsimshean Indians located at Fort Simpson, near the present site of 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia. The tribe was then rampant with 
degradation and debauchery. After learning the language Mr. 
Duncan built his own store and began trading with the Indians. The 
Hudson Bay Co., intent on putting him out of business, began under- 
selling and finally refused to haul his trade goods on their ships. Not 
to be outdone, Mr. Duncan bought a small ship and brought in his 
own supplies. Along with his business interests, Mr. Duncan was 
filled with missionary zeal and he brought Christianity to many of the 
Tsimsheans. The right to the land upon which the Tsimsheans were 
living was being questioned so, largely through the efforts of Phillips 
Brooks and Henry Ward Beecher, who prevailed upon President 
Grover Cleveland, Mr. Duncan was able to obtain the uninhabited 
Annette Island for the Indians. 
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Annette Island is 20 miles long and 6 to 8 miles wide, well wooded, 
and mountainous. The present site for the village was selected be- 
cause of the sheltered harbor for canoes, excellent water supply, and 
gently sloping building location. 

Under the influence of Father Duncan, the new settlers were en- 
couraged to become industrious, temperate, and loyal citizens. They 
have retained these attributes and are among the most conscientious 
and hardworking persons in Alaska. 

Today the reserve, in addition to its 990 Indians (Tsimsheans, 
Haidas, and Tlinglits), has approximately 300 Civil Aeronautics 
Administration employees connected with the civilian airport on its 
southwestern corner. The Annette Island Airport is operated by 
CAA under the International Aviation Facilities Act (Public Law 
647, 80th Cong.). The United States Coast Guard also has a station 
on Annette. 

The Council of the Annette Island Reserve has a constitution 
approved August 13, 1944, and a corporate charter ratified Decem- 
ber 19, 1944, under the act extending the benefits of the Wheeler- 
Howard Act to Alaska Indians. The governing body of Metlakahtla 
is a mayor, Mr. John W. Smith, and a council consisting of 12 mem- 
bers: Ray Haldane, Ted Benson, Ted Blandou, Charles Buchert, 
Charles Leask, Frank Hayward, Charles Ryan, Ben Ridley, Ed 
Benson, Ed Verney, Solomon Guthrie, and Henry Littlefield. It is 
interesting to note that Tsimshean, Tlingit, and Haida Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts are all represented on the council. 

Mr. Russell Hayward is council secretary, and Mr. H. J. Duncan 
is council treasurer. All are elected by the voters of the community. 
The council is authorized to pass ordinances for the local government 
and selects a magistrate for the community. 

Father Duncan, in his will, provided for the future administration 
of the Metlakahtla Christian Mission by creating an autonomous 
board of elders and a board of administrative trustees. The board 
of elders at present includes: Chairman, Charles Ryan; secretary, 
Raymond Haldane; eldermen, John Smith, Louis Buxton, Walter 
Wesley, Harold Hudson, Henry Duncan, James W illiams, Charles 
Buckert, Ira Booth, Everett Hudson, and honorary life elder, Peter 
Fawcett. A $150, 000 trust fund was set up under Mr. Dunean’s 
will, governed by an unsalaried board of cotrustees. The purpose 
of this fund is the enlargement and upkeep of Metlakahtla Christian 
Mission properties, financi ing economic and personal emergencies, 
developing self-support by the church, cultivation of missionar 
motives, and an expanding program of missionary activities in behalf 
of other native tribes and stimulation of educational ambitions and 
facilities. 

The reserve boasts of a sawmill, fish cannery, Rural Electric Ad- 
ministration project, and its own elementary school which gets no 
Territorial or Federal aid, a community clinic, and three churches, 
the Metlakahtla Christian Church, the Presbyterian Church, and the 
Salvation Army. Alcoholic beverages are not permitted on the 
reserve. 

The act of 1891 granted exclusive hunting and fishing rights to the 
Indians of the reserve. The fishing rights extend 3,000 feet beyond 
the island. The highways and streets within the town on the reserve 
are maintained by the council as are police and fire protection. There 
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are no fee-simple patents issued on the reserve. An occupant may own 
his house but not the lot. The Indians have a special living-use 
permit. 

During World War IT sizable numbers of American and Canadian 
troops were stationed on Annette and with the permission of the 
council a $10 million airport was constructed on the southwest portion 
of the island. Following World War II, the airport was leased to the 
United States for a 1-year term with the option to renew the agree- 
ment from year to year. On May 31, 1955, Delegate E. L. Bartlett 
of Alaska introduced, upon the request of the Department of Com- 
merce, H. R. 6573, which would authorize renewals of a lease of the 
Annette Island Airport to the United States. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed this bill on July 5, 1955, but to date it has not 
reached the Senate floor. A copy of H. R. 6573 and of House Report 


986 are as follows: 
[H. R. 6573, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 






A BILL To authorize renewals of a lease of the Annette Island Airport to the United States 


















Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Congress of the United States hereby 
approves the extension, from year to year, until June 30, 1999, of a lease of cer- 
tain land comprising part of Annette Island, Alaska, for use by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration as an airport, entered into by the United States of America 
and the Council of the Annette Island Reserve on December 13, 1948, section 5 
of which lease provides that no renewal thereof shall extend beyond June 30 
1959, unless approved by Congress. 


, 


[H. Rept. No. 986, 84th Cong., 


ist sess.] 











AUTHORIZING RENEWALS OF A LEASE OF THE ANNETTE ISLAND AIRPORT TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 6573) to authorize renewals of a lease of the Annette Island Airport to the 
United States, having considered the same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 
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THE BILL 
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The purpose of H. R. 6573 is to authorize renewals of a lease of the Annette 
Island Airport to the United States. Annette, a small island a few miles south of 
Ketchikan and 600 miles north of Seattle, is the site of an important airport 
which serves the city of Ketchikan and the Metlakahtla Indian community, and 
is used by Coast Guard airplanes and for emergencies by aircraft bound to or from 
other sections of Alaska. The airport was constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment during World War II at a cost in excess of $10 million and for several years 
served a very useful purpose in the prosecution of the war. 

In December 1948, the airport was leased to the United States by the Council 
of the Annette Island Indian Reserve, the governing body of the Metlakahtla 
Indian community, for a l-year term beginning July 1, 1949. This lease contains 
a clause giving the Government an option to renew the agreement from year to 
year but with a proviso that no renewal shall extend the period of occupancy of the 
premises beyond June 30, 1959, unless such extension is approved by Congress 
and in no case beyond June 30, 1999. This bill will give Federal authorization for 
renewing the lease from year to year for the remainder of the original 50-year 
term. 

The Annette Island Airport is now operated by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration under the International Aviation Facilities Act (Public Law 647, 80th 
Cong.). 

The committee feels that favorable action on this bill is desirable because of 
the extent of the Government’s investment in Annette and also because of com- 
mercial interests, a petroleum products concessionaire in particular, which are 
reluctant to pursue plans for necessary capital expenditures due to the limited 
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time remaining under the present lease. Its enactment is favored by the gov- 
erning body of the Indian community. 

H. R. 6573 was introduced by Delegate Bartlett as the result of the following 
executive communication of the Department of Commerce. 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 16, 1955, 
Hon. Sam RAyYBuRN, 
Speaker of the House of Represertatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: It is requested that the enclosed proposed bill be intro- 
duced in the House at your convenience. The purpose of the proposal is to 
authorize renewals of a lease of the Annette Island Airport to the United States. 

On December 13, 1948, the Council of the Annette Island Reserve entered into 
a lease to the United States of the interest of the Metlakahtla Indian community 
in a tract of land on Annette Island, Alaska, upon which the Annette Island Air- 
port is located. The Council of the Annette Island Reserve is the governing 
body of the Metlakahtla Indian community, a tribe of Indians and persons 
associated with them who now occupy the reservation established by Congress 
in the act of March 3, 1891 (48 U. &. C. 358), on Annette Island 

The lease in question covers the interest of the community in land underlying 
an airport constructed by the Federal Government during World War II at a cost 
in excess of $10 million. ‘The airport was vitally necessary for the prosecution of 
the war and is now used by civil aviation flying between the United States and the 
Territory of Alaska. Annette Island, upon which the airport is located, is one of 
the most southerly portions of the panhandle of Alaska which stretches down the 
west coast of North America. It is about 600 miles north of Seattle and forms the 
first stop north of Seattle, on American territory, at which airplanes bound for the 
upper portion of Alaska can stop and refuel. It is the only airport serving 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 

The Annette Island Airport itself is now operated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration of the Department of Commerce, under the International Avia- 
tion Facilities Act (Public Law 647, 80th Cong.). 

At the time the lease was executed, because of the importance of the location 
and the substantial investment involved, it was agreed by all concerned that the 
term should be at least 50 years. When efforts were made to obtain such a lease, 
this Department was advised by representatives of the Department of the Interior 
that the Council of the Annette Island Reserve was not authorized by law to give 
a lease for a term in excess of 10 years (act of June 18, 1934, ch. 576, sec. 17, 48 
Stat. 988; 25 U. 8. C. 477). Consequently, the lease was made for a term of 1 
year (because of statutory prohibitions against the obligation of Government 
funds for more than 1 fiscal year), beginning July 1, 1949, and ending June 30, 
1950, with the option in the Government to renew the lease from year to year, 
with the proviso that no renewal should extend the period of occupancy of the 
premises beyond the 30th day of June 1959, unless such extension was approved 
by Congress, and in no case beyond the 30th day of June 1999. The purpose of 
the proposed bill is to provide the necessary congressional sanction for the renewal 
of this lease from year to year for the remainder of the 50-year term. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this proposed bill to the Congress. If we can be of any further assist- 
ance, please call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER WILLIAMS, 
Acting Secretary cf Commerce. 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs unanimously recommends the 
enactment of H. R. 6573. 

In the course of the discussion Mayor Smith briefed the subcom™ 
mittee members on the reserve and explained that when the Alaska 
Native Service suggested sale of a portion of the airport area during the 
summer of 1955, the members of the community displayed absolutely 
no desire to enter into negotiations. The Indians wish to maintain 
the status quo. They are quite certain that they could not compete 
with the non-Indians who would naturally come to Annette if the 
reserve were abolished. Mr. Smith used the village of Saxman, near 
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Ketchikan, as an example of what might be expected if non-Indians 
were permitted to move in. 

The community has a sawmill valued at $500,000 which started 
operations in May 1955, and a salmon cannery started by Father 
Duncan but presently managed by a non-Indian who is paid a salary. 
Father Duncan’s cannery was destroyed by fire but was insured by 
the company leasing the cannery, and it was rebuilt and enlarged. 
The sawmill is leased to a lumber firm in Everett, Wash. Profits 
realized from the mill and cannery remain in the council treasury and 
the dividends are used for community developments. Mayor Smith 
stated that the community in 1955 made an REA project loan of 
$1,300,000 and also a $350,000 deficiency loan. Payments on both 
are to begin when the plant goes into operation. The project is well 
underway but neither the powerhouse nor the penstock have been 
constructed. 

Mayor Smith stressed the fact that members of the reserve pay 
territorial and Federal income taxes, gasoline taxes and tobacco taxes, 
but the Territorial attorney general fies ruled that the reserve is not 
entitled to Territorial tax rebates for local needs. The council does 
not believe it receives a proportionate share of the gasoline tax that is 
returned. Sufficient funds to build only a single boat float in 10 years 
have been returned although such returns are supposed to be used for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Smith stated that the council’s general budget amounts to 
from $185,000 to $220,000 per year. This sum accrues from profits 
realized from the operation of the fish cannery and the sawmill to a 
lesser extent. 

The subcommittee members were informed that the reserve is not 
eligible for Alaska public works or Alaska Road Commission assist- 
ance nor for a share of the tobacco tax refund—$375,000 was spent 
in a recent year for street and road improvement, power, sewer and 
water line maintenance. 

To date the council has set aside $50,000 to begin meeting its com- 
mitments to REA and also $40,000 for building a breakwater. 

Fishing and lumbering are the primary industries on the reserve. 
As elsewhere in Alaska, the Indians are experiencing very poor 
harvests due to overfishing and the excessive use of fishing gear. 
The consensus was that the Territory and not the Federal Govern- 
ernment should have control over Alaska’s fisheries. The Indians 
were critical of the inflexibility of fishing season and of the apparent 
disregard by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the suggestions and 
recommendations made by on-the-spot fishermen. Mayor Smith 
expressed great confidence in the capabilities of Mr. C. L. Anderson, 
chairman, Territorial Board of Fisheries and Dr. William F. Thomp- 
son, director, Fisheries Research Institute, a research group financed 
by the Alaska Cannery Association whose goal is to determine salmon 
conservation and rehabilitation methods. The mayor feels that a 
cannery ought not have more than a single trap per cannery line. 
The reserve formerly had 8 traps but have dispense i with 5. Several 
years ago the members of the reserve voted to abolish traps but to 
no avail. In addition to the 3 traps, the community has about 30 
seine boats. 

The council members explained that the airport is presently leased 
to CAA. In return for the 4,800-acre lease, the reserve receives 
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$4,800 per annum. The council has the gasoline concession and a 
number of Indians are employed at the airport. The airport is recog- 
nized as a great convenience. The council favors the enactment of 


H. R. 6573 
EDUCATION 


Mr. Chester Stone, principal of the elementary school, stated that 
the present enrollment is 225. About 80 to 90 high school pupils 
reside on the island. A good number of them attend the Mount 
Edgecumbe and Sheldon Jackson Schools. Mr. Stone anticipates an 
enrollment of 260 or more by 1958. Present facilities cannot accom- 
modate that number. 

A new elementary school was completed in 1954 to take the place 
of the old building constructed in 1918. Already the new school is 
overcrowded. The council and principal look forward to the day 
when a high school can be provided, inasmuch as many pupils cannot 
afford to go away to school. 

HEALTH 


Miss Ruth Crabbe, R. N., has recently been employed by the 
council. She is paid by the council and not by the U.S. Public Health 
Service. She has a well-equipped clinic and is doing a commendable 
job. Miss Crabbe praised the excellent cooperation she is enjoying 
with the USCG. 

(Committee Note: After part 1 of the Alaska field hearings had 
been printed, a letter was received from Fred M. Langsam, M. D., 
Nome, Alaska, in answer to a statement made by Carl C. Webb, chief 
of police, of Nome (pt. 1, p. 277). Dr. Langsam’s letter follows:] 


Maynarp-MacDouGaLyt Memortat Hospitat, 
Nome, Alaska, January 17, 1956. 
Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular A ffairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Thank you for your letter of January 4, 1956, together with a copy 
of a statement made by Mr. Carl C. Webb, chief of police, Nome, Alaska. 

I shall explain the cases in the order in which they occur in Mr. Webb’s letter. 

Case No. 1. As seen from Mr. Webb’s statement, all that this patient needed 
was a bath—or sitz bath, which means a partial bath—certainly not an emergency 
and not an indication for hospitalization. 

Neither was the patient’s condition (drunkenness) one which made her a 
suitable object for this type of treatment at the time. 

Cases Nos. 2 and 3. Cases with small lacerations (as the ones in question) are 
treated by applving dressings to prevent bleeding and patients are then advised 
to return on the following day when it is assumed they will be sober. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain a good cosmetic result when sutering a drunken indi- 
vidual who is very obstreperous at the time. It is much to his advantage to have 
the patient return when he is sober and able to cooperate. There is no dis- 
advantage to him at all in this form of treatment. 

Case No. 4. Mr. Regula was never refused hospitalization. As a matter of 
fact officers Yates and Webb did not think he was suitable for admission to the 
hospital but I insisted that he be taken in as his general condition was quite bad. 
This, even though he had insipient delirium tremens. 

Case No. 5. Thomas Asila. This man was admitted as soon as he was brought 
to the hospital and was kept in the hospital for a considerable time even though 
the Native Service did not pay for part of this hospitalization. He was never 
refused. 

Mr. Webb feels that whenever he picks up a drunk who is obstreperous and 
has the slightest injury that he may unburden himself of the same by leaving him 
at this hospital. 
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We have no provisions for psychiatric patients and we cannot admit intoxicated 
individuals—in consideration to our other patients who are all located on one 
small hospital floor—unless hospitalization is necessary to avoid threat to life 
or limb of the individual concerned. In the latter case I have often stayed up all 
night with the patient whose inebriated condition made this necessary. Such 
cases have been fractures, serious bleeding, head injuries, and the like. 

The statement by Mr. Webb that the hospital made charges against the Native 
Service as well as against the patient is erroneous. Our books are checked 
monthly by a firm of certified public accountants and it would be impossible for 
us to proceed in this manner even had we the wish to do so. It is true that at 
times we have accepted money from patients in part payment for their care. 
This money is then either deducted from the bill sent to the ANHS (Alaska 
Native Health Service) or if it is sufficient to cover the entire amount the author- 
ization is returned to the ANHS, or a refund check is sent to the ANHS. 

Regarding the petition, Mr. Webb states that an error was made in the copy 
you sent me—that he had not stated 70 percent of the community were for the 
removal of the doctor, but that only 7 percent were for it. The lowness of this 
figure amazes me, considering the difficulty doctors have had in this community 
before. 

Mr. Webb is new in this area and unfortunately got into the clutches of a 
small minority group who have it in for the local doctor. As against this, there is a 
large group of citizens here who feel quite the reverse. I would suggest that you 
write to some of these—such as the mayor, the local ministerial association, the 
United States marshall, the district judge, the local newspaper editor and the like. 

I am enclosing copies of some letters that I have recently received. 

I should like to add that my sole interest for practicing in Nome is that I want 
to work with underprivileged groups, such as the Eskimo. 

Although for a time I was reimbursed by the Alaska Native Health Service 
to the extent of $3,000 a year, for my services to indigent natives, I have recently 
resigned from that service as I wish to do this work gratis. 

I also wish to state that I resigned from my present position some time ago as a 
result of Mr. Webb’s sending a copy of the letter which was sent to you also to the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service in New York City. I felt that his letter 
had shaken their confidence in me and therefore did not wish to continue in my 
present position. I have since received a number of petitions signed by many 
citizens of Nome requesting me to continue here. Unless, however, I am certain 
that the confidence of the Woman’s Division whose work I am attempting to 
further here is restored I shall have to abide by my decision to resign. 

Very respectfullv. 
FrEp M Lanasam, M. D 
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